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TO MY WIFE 




FOREWORD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an. It is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Qur’an is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get ^vritten 
down. For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency, of the commentators is to interpret the book in the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur'an, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur'an comparable with the great Worterhiiclier vo have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism wilt be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulary of the Qur'an. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non-Arabic elements in the Qur'anic vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interchange of vocabulary. 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higlier 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin. Later, under the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash-Shafi‘i, this was pushed into the bnekground, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Qur'an vas a unique 
production of the Arabic language. The modem Muslim savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur'an. 

To the "Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical tenns in the Qur'an is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose work 
is scattered in many periodicals in many languages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of intere.sted scholars both in the East and 
the West. 

The Essay was originally written in 192C, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It would 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work vith full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive. The essential thing was to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such b}’ our modern scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion. Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibiUty. The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS. m the Koyal Library at Cairo, of as-Suyuti's 
al-MiihudMJmb. which is the original treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words in the Itqdii and of his tractate entitled 
al-M ilia iral'Mli. 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it w as thought better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facihties, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated, 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological equipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only by a Noldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of the Qur'anic vocabulary. 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur'an citations is throughout that of Fliigel's edition, not the Kufan 
verse numbering followed in the Egyptian standard text. 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a special mamier to the kindness and generosity 
of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series pubbshed under his august patronage. 


Caibo. 

DeetmbeT, 1937. 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur'an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur'an was in process of forma- 
tion. From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into manhood. ^ one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism. It 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of tlie Qur’an. 
The names of a few old deities - : odd details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage ® ; a few deep- 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,^ form practically all the trace.s one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as lludolph insists, ' that in 
many pas.sages of the Qur'an the Islamic \’arni.sh only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
life and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions wliich were ])ressing down into Arabia 
in his day.® Jlost of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur'an, viz. Ibrahim. ^lusa. Dawud. Rulaiman. Nuh, ‘Isa, are well- 
known Biblical characters. So also the place-names — Babil, Rum, 
Madyaii, Saba', and many of the commonest religious terms — Shaitan, 
Tawrah, Injil. Sakina, Firdaus. Jahannam. are eipially familiar to all 
who know the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. So one is not surprised 


^ Convincing proof of tlii.s is found in the statement of tlie l'ro])Uet quoted in 
Yaqut, Mu'jam, iii, 664^, to the effect that on a cert.iin occasion he .sacrificed a ewe to 
‘ Uzza, whicli he excuses on tlic ground that at that time lie was following the religion 
of his people. 

= Sura, liii, in. 20 ; Ixx'', 22, 23. 

“ ii, ln3 : xxii. 28-30 ; v. 1-4 ; xxii, 37. 

^ Such as those of ‘Ad and Thaniud. 

® AbhmigigkeU. 20, n. 9. His reference here is to Suras cxiii, oxiv in particular, 
but the statement is true of many passages elsewhere. 

“ Xolflekc-.Schwally, ii, 121 ; Buhl, AV, ii, 1066 ; .\hron.s, MiihiimiHCil aluRdigioiis- 
stifier, 22 If. 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci. 
Prodromus, i, 41 : “ Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum, sou 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israeliticae, additis paucis 
quisquillis, quae e cerebro suo llahumetus extraxit."’ 

Closer examination of the question reveals even further and inor(' 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,' and 
forces on one the conviction that not only tlie greater part of tlic 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur'an is of non-Arabic origin. The investigation of the ‘■Frenid- 
worter " of the Qur'an thus becomes a question of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hivsehfeld remarks ; " ()ni‘ 
of the^principal difficulties l>efore us is ... to ascertain whetlier an 
idea or expression was llulianimad's spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt it and to wliat extent it was altcretl to 
suit his purposes." ~ By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent the influences wliicli were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more c.xactly wliat ho 
himself moans by the terms he uses in the Qur'an. 


Quite early in the liistoiy of Islam, iluslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itself immediately they were called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scriptine. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Revelation and i.ssuing them in book 
form.® Then as the Qur'an thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation.^ The primary source of such interpretation was tlic 
immediate circle of the Prophet's Companions, who were naturally 


^ I ide Ruclulpli, AhhttiKjiijkril dei Qornni roll Jiidciilliuiii niid Vlirhlenlhiim, 19g2, 
and Ahrens, Christlichea im Qotaii, 1930. 

^ Xew liesenrehefif p. 4. 

® The popular Muslim account of the collection is given in iiH-Suyu^T, lUjt 13o, and 
in many other well-known works, e.g. Fihriat, 24; Ya'qubl, Historia, ii, 152; ihn 
al-AthIr, ChroniGon (ed. Tornherg), ii, 279 ; iii, 8C. Sec also Niildeke-Schwally, ii, 1 1 If., 
and the criticism in Caetani, AnvtilU vii, pp. 407-418. 

* Goldziber, Riohtumjen, 55 If. 
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supposed to know best wliat the Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions ’■ ; so the tendency grew in later days to trace hack all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that wo frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person.^ 

Now it is co7iceivablo that there may have been eorrect tradition 
from the Proplict himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of the strange words that meet us in the Quran, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,® for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of^these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet’s 
immediate Companions. Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tabarl, al- 
Baghawl, or ar-RazT, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration. 

Thrice in the Qur'an * we find mention of a people called Sabians, 

oy. Lail, who with the Jews and Christians (i.c. the jAl),and 

the Magians, receive special recognition and favour. Y et as to the identity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Thus at-Tabaii. in commenting on ii. 59. tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect but without a Book or a Prophet : others .said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 

People of the Book who followed the Ztibiir ( j Jews followed 

the Taitmh and the Christians the Injil. Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opinions about them, that they were star-worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or .some sect midway between 

^ Quite early ue find jOTpular o]iinion rlaimini; tliat only the Cuiupaiiions, or 
followers of Companions, were eapable of giving eorreet interpretation.s of the diflicul- 
ties of the Qur’an. 

“ e.g. in eommenting on|^ Jl in xviii, 8, at-'Paharl gives us lines of tradition all 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbiis to 2)rovc that Jhii/Tui means a rillntje, a mlley, a m ilhiff, 
or a mounluin. Thus wc arc forced to eonelude either that Ibn ‘Abb.ls is a very 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of iiniiortant words varied consider- 
ably at different times, or that the lines of tradition are worthless. 

* Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers, o.g. as-Siiyuti, Itqan, 918 If. (and see Goldv.iher, Richtungen, 0-f), but siieh 
have little value. 

* ii, 59 : V, 73 ; xxii, 17. 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians — and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur'an grants special privilege and protection to four communities 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of thes(‘ 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation. The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day. but which, in tlie early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Qur'anic exegesis.’ 
of w’hich this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn "Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject.^ 

He is called the j 1^2)1 j. tho^^orsen of Qur'anic science, the 

Rabbi of the Community, and many traditions give wonder- 
ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.® Wod(‘rn 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment.’ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn "Abbas. It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b. Mat!" ® 
and IVahb b. Munabbih,® so that frequently, although his own interpre- 
tation of a word or vei'se may be of little value, the material he produces 

from these authorities with the phra.se ***”^^'^ 

first importance. Tradition al.so credits Ibn "Abbas with founding a 

’ ns-Snyutl, Uq, 908 ff., gives an account of the earliest cxcgc.sis of the Qur'an, 
(loldzihcr, Jtichlunijen, rhap.s. i and ii. 

“ Ergilt alsPbcrniensch dcstafsir,"’ fUiGoIdziherncatl^ exprcssesit,iJic/ilM«(/e(i. fl-"). 

® Sec an-Xaw!iuI. 351-4; Ibn Hajar's /so/wz, ii. 802-813 (and Kamil, 560-9, for 
examples of Ilia authoritative explanation). 

* iSiddiqi, 12, 13, treats him with more zleferenee than is merited. As illustrat ing 
the opinion of modern scholarship, we may note the judgment of three very difFcrenl 
savants : Buhl, K/, i, 20 ; Nfildcke, fll-elches, p. 108 ; Sacco, Credeme, p. viii. 

“ Usually called Ka‘b al-Abbiir. See an-NawawI, 323 ; Ibn IJajar, iii, 63.5-039 : 
El, ii, 582. 

“ See an-Nawawi, 619. 
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School of Qur'anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid,^ ‘Ikrima,^ Ibn Jubair,® ‘Ata’,* 
and Ibn Abl Rabah.® It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn \Vbbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors. 
.\ny student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur'an,® so that al-Jawallql at the commencement of his Mu‘arrab'’ 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy. 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of exegetes it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Qur'an. Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Qur'an was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al-Jawallqi can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abu 'Ubaida ® as given by al-Hasan — " I heard Abu ’Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Qur'an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse : ‘ Verily we have made it an Arabic Qur'an.' '’ ® 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as-Suyuti in the Introduction to his treatise Al-Muliadh- 
dkab, and further in chap, xxxviii of his Ilqan (Calcutta cd.. pp. 311- 
326). The discussionis of sufficient interest to engage our attention here. 

^ Miijahid b. Jabr died in A.n. 719 at the age of 8.7. See aii Nawawf, 540; adli- 
Dhaliabl, i, 14. 

“ He was a Herber slave of llm ‘Abbas and died about A.i). 723 at the age of 80. 
He is said to have travelled widely in Ir.Iq, Khorasan. Egypt, and S. .\rabia. .See 
an-Nnwaui, 431; Yaqiit, IrshiiJ, v, 62 If. ; adh-Dhahabi, i, 14. 

“ Sa‘rd ibn Jubair died in .v.n. 713 at the age of 49. Sec adh-Dliahabr, i, 11 ; an- 
Xawawl, 278. 

* ‘Atrr b. Yasar died in .\.ii. 712. Sci- an-XawawI, 424 ; adh-Dhahabi, i, 13. 

“ ‘AtiV b. A\n Kabah died in A.i>. 733. See an-XaaaivT. 422 : adh-Dhahabi, i, 16. 

® A glance at as-Siiyuti’s Mutaicak-kili will serve to show how large a proportion 
of the foreign woivls he treats ore traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle. 

^ Ed. Sachau. p. 4, quoted also by al-Kliafaji, 3. ,_yLc ^1 ^ li JJJ S-U-o >1 Jl» 

yJl ^ ■'il J (»• j^3 ^ 

® Abu ‘Ubaida Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna, the great Humanist of tbe reign of Harun 
ar-Hoshid, who was of Judaeo-Fersian origin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic. See Fihriat, 53, 54 : Ibn Khallikan, iii, 388 ; al-Anbari, Tabaqat al- 
Vilabd’, 137 ; an-Xawawi, 748 ; Siddiqi, Sludien, 29. 

' as-Suyuti, Itgan, 315, gives the tradition a little differently. 
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It appears that m the Schools a majonty of authoiities mcic 
agauist the e\istence of foreign words in the Qur’an “ The Imams 
diifer,” says as-SiiyutT {Itq, 314) “ as to the occurrence of foreign woids 
in the Quran, but the majoiity, among whom are the Imam ash 
Shafi 1,1 and Ibn Jaili,® and Abu ‘Ubaida, and the QadI Abu Bakr,’ 
and Ibn F.iiis,* are against their occuirencc therein ” The funda- 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’an in many 
passages lefers to itself as an Aiabic Qur an,’ and they lav particulai 

stress on the passage xh, 44 ^ 

^*(i * I** ^ 

1 4)Lj 1 tJlJL*ss_S Now had we made it a 

foreign Qur an they w ould ha\ e said — AVhy aie its signs not made 
plam ^ Is it foreign and Arabic ^ ® The Qur an thus lays stress on 

the fact that this rei elation has been sent down in a foim 

which the Arabs w ill easily understand — j CU) ^ — and how 


* This IS the great Jurist who died in s i> S20 Ho acems to hv\c hiin 

particularly sehemcnt m his dennl of the e\istenco of non \rahic elements in Hit 
Quran, for ai Sujuti sajs ctUoi JtUl ^ J-Li jm {111 

* This IS itTvban the well known comment itor whose full nime was Abu J v fii 
'Mull imimcl b larir at 1 abari ( t D 838 923), w lioin as Silj uti frcqiientlj quotes undi i 
the name Ibn Jam The reference here is to his great f omment ir^ in the Introduc 
tioii to whifh he treats of this question of I lemdwortci 

This IS in all prolnbilitc the Qidi Abu Bikral Baqiliiii whose book jj I _,«Jl jUccl 
IS SiiMiti mentions among his sources lor the compilation of the liqan, cf llg, 14 
' Vbu 1 Husain \limid b 1 ins of Qarwin, also sen freqnentlj quoted In 
IS s, iiiiti both 111 th< Itqan and in the Vvzkii aswtll is in his smaller w oiks Sm 
> iqut s iMliod 11,6 and for his works iih>iil,S0 H ijji Khalifi, 770 , intl 1 liigi 1 
Die r/imntiialivheii Siliiihii du iiahri (T cipri^, 1802) p 246 

•* eg \i,^ 1)1 jt Ml, 2 WMx, 29 \li, 2, 44, \lii, 3 \liii, 2 , \x,^ hU mi 
103, -SMI, 193 \I\i 11 Mil, 37 

'«oiiic points m this tianslition need i nott I list the "Vj! is usiiallt lendcred 
as unless and the sente nee left in unfinished one In Qur anie Arabic, how eecr 
y seems to be used frequentle as i simple interrog itie e (cf Reckendorff Si/ntar, p 3 1 
’Soldeke \eHe Bpilrage, p 21) and I ib on this aerse cspiessly takes it as mcainiig 
Ja 4s I properly me ins signs that rendeiing has been left hero though this 
IS one of the passiges wheic it approaches very near its later sense of lener The 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations the usual being to eoiitiast 
the clauses as, ‘ Is it a foreign Qur an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ’ ” or Is 
it a foieign Qur an and he who speaks an Arab ’ ” 

’ xliii, 2 , zii, 2, ete 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non- Arabic tongue ? ^ 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur'an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Qur'an, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-SuyutI {llq, 31.5) quotes Ibn Paris as representative of this 
attitude. Ibn Paris said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.'’ If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety,^ so it is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters. In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas was uncertain about the 

meaning of the word until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 

quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said L'i, and 

immediately its meaning became clear.® If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all the.se words, they quote the dictum of 

* Dvorak reminds us {Fremdioorter, 3) that Muhammad himself used these words 
LiTjj to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 

him (xvi, 105 ; xxv, 5 ; xliv, 1.3), his argument being— what he hears from this 
foreigner is a foreign tongue, whereas he himself understands only Arabic. Yet the 
Qur’an is Arabic which they understand perfectly, so their charge is false, for how 
could they understand the Qur’an if it were composed of what ho learned from this 
foreigner ? This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was adtlrcsscd (see Osborn, laliim under the Arahn, 20, 21), though 
later Muslim theologians regarded it ns conclusive. 

* So as-Suyuti, Itq, 315 : ^ ^ 

ilLi. 

’ Vide Bai(}, on vi, 14. 
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ash-Shafi‘I, “None but a Prophet thoroughly 

comprehends a language 

The authority of the great philologers, liowevor, carried mucli 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn 'Abbas and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect.'- To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur'an. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his Tafsir,^ and is even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra-orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely-looking position and 
claiming that in cases where the two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic. Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-Suyutl tells us, was the 


^ The reforeiico is to a'sh-NliclfiT^ Jihula (Cairo, p. 13. See further on thi'* 

point, Dvorak. Fremtlw, 10, ^\ith his references to Oolrlziher, xwi, 7()S. 

There arc sc\eral tnulitioiis as to Miihainniad's gmit Jinf^iiistic attiiinment'*. .ind he 
is said to have been particuharly skilled in Ethiopic ; cf. Goldziher, op. cit., 77i>. 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions is that in Ktwz^ ii, 41, that the hvn"uaj:e 
of Ishmael Wtis a lost toiipuc but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhamniad 
therein. 

- This jealous}’ for the perfortioii of their language i.s characteristically Oriental. 
An interesting ex.Tinple of it from a Syriac writer will be found in Budge's Cavn of 
Trrri.'iurp^t, 1928, p. 132. 

® (’airoed. of 1323. voI.i,pp.0-9,onwhiehset'TjOthin^/>.lf<7,xxxv..)9.'). as-Suyutr, 
Ifq, 31.5, summarized his view ; “Said Ihn Jarir — What is lianded down from Ilm 
‘Abbas and others on the interpretation of words of the Qur'an to the effect that 
they are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean, etc., only represents cases where there 
is coincidence among the languages, so that the Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians 
happen to use the same word.” There is an excellent example of this line of argument 
in as-Sijistanl, 111. 
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opinion of Shaidhala. “Said Abu'l-ilii'all ‘AzIzI b. ‘Abd al-Malik,i 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to u,so tlicsc words wliich others then adopted.'’ ^ 

The swing of the pendiduin in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who .say tliat the very fact of the 
Qur'an being in Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Hebrew or Syriac. L'nfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of tliis opinion, but the fact that at-Tabarl con- 
siders it nccc.s.sary to refute them woultl seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 


extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur'an, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur'an is the final revelation. The Qur'an itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them. Thus. e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

i.j'i jlU; V! ;y. L'4 -....a w. 

have sent no Prophet save in the tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them ". So it is obvious that the Qur'an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelation.^, it is only to be e.xpected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Qur'an is intended for all peoples, one 
should not be surprised to find in it sometiung from all languages, “ a 


' i.e. Shaidhnin, wliiim .ih-Siiyfitl frequently qiotcs ainnng his uiithnrities, riJe 
Jtq, 13; ilutatc, io. “ //f/, Sl.'i. 

" lit Tnbarl quotes in fa\our of this idea the sa\ ant Abu ILu.Mra at-T.ibi"I al-Jalil, 
whom a.s-iSuyiiti, liq, 318, also quotes, adding that Na'id b. .lubnirandlVahb. b.Munab- 
bih were of the same opinion, and that llm an-Xaqilj elaiined that one of the 
of the Qur’an distinguishing it above all other Serii)tures, is that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the ])eople to whom it A»ns first sent, it also eontains much of the 
tongues of the three great Emiiires of Uoum. Persia, and Ahyssinia. Dvorak, FrenuJw, 
11, 12, points out that some Jluslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven to refer to seven different languages from whose 

vocabulary something is used in the Qur’nn. Here, however, there is no question of 
“languages” but of different Arab dialects (ef. as-Suyut'b liq, 110; Ibn al-Athtr, 
A'iAaya, i, 250, 251), so this is really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point which is sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim tliat 
the Qur'an contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages.’- Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable.” 

The most sensible statement on this whole tpiestion, however, is tliat 
suggested by as-Suyuti, Itq, 31G, and expounded by ath-Tha'alibl ® in 
his KUab al-Jauvhir. i, 17 : " In my o])inion the truth of the matter 
is this. Tlie Qur'an is in plain Arabic containing no w'ord which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For those (so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur'an was 
revealed, after tliey had had contact with otlnu- languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the foreign form. Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in tlie 
Qur'an. So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it is like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fnlir, etc. Thus the truth is tliat 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic. * As for 
at -Tabari's opinion that in these cases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-fetched, for one of them is tlie original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few e.xccptional cases." 

If challenged as to how. on this view, the (Qur'an could be called^) 

• ■** 

" ‘'i plain Arabic Qur'an ", its defenders reply with as-Suy utl, “ 
that the presence of a few foreign words therein no more makes it 

’ .IS .Suyiiti, Itq, 316 — an opinion which is quoted also hy al-Kliafaji, 3 and 4. 
See alho Itfjj 322. 

= .-Is as-Suynti says; U jS\, l«iil j d 

® This is not the fjimou'' ])!iilologer whose Fiqh ul-Lmjhn wc shall have occasion 
to quote frequently in the cour.se of our ivork, Imt a X. Afrieiiii cxegctc ‘Abd ar-Itahniati 
ath-Tha*jTliln, whose Taf/tfr was publifehed in four volumes at Algiers in 1905. 

* Soal-Jawaliql, ,l/MWra^5, hays: O' 

jiii 

<7^1* a- sentiment which is echoed by al-Khafaji. ® Ilq, 315. 
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lion- Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 


makes the ode non-Persian. In any case the reference of 

to the Qur'an as a whole, and not to individual words in it. as-SuyutI 
even finds one authority ^ who considered that the presence in the 

Qur'an of such words as 3 and for fine silk brocade, 


and for precious spices. 3-5 1 and j L 1 , etc. , for other 

articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur'an, for the Qur'an was to tell men of tlic best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher .stage of civilization to which the 
Qur'an was to lead them, and it was only natural that the Qur’an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya nho had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum. 

So as-Suyuti concludes with al-Jawiillqi and Ibn al-Jauzi that both 
parties to the quarrel are right.- The great pliilologcrs were right in 
claiming that there are foreign nords in the Qur'an, for in regard to 

origin these words arc Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. But the 

Imam ash-Shafi'i and his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongues of the Arabs, they are indeed Arabic.® So we can comfortably 



3^b^ (Jls 3^^^ 


Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 


» llq, 316, 317. 

® Ilq, 318, and al Jawillql, Jlii'analt, j. The rcfcieiicc to Ibn nl Jniizi is doubtless 
to his Fuaun al-Afnan, which as-Suyutt often quotes, ef. Itq, 13, and Mviato, 44. 

’ Note as-Suyuti’s quotation on this point from Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qnsim b. Sallain, 
a quotation which is also given with slight verbal alterations in TA, i, 9, as from 
Abu ‘Ubaida. 
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borrowed words came, wc find thatas-Suyuti.' whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Mutn- 
wakhili into the following classes : — 

(i) Words borrowed from Etliiopic jUJ) 

(ii) Words borrowed from Persian 


(iii) Words borrowed from Greek AiUji) 

(iv) Words borrowed from Indian JuAl 

(v) Words borrowed from Syriac AiilD 

, (vi) Words borrowed from Hebrew Aiill) 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nabataean (AJa*l)l A«LU1) 
(viii) Words borrowed from Coptic (A.kJi)l Ai^l) 

(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish (a 5^1 AiJlJl) 

(x) Words borrowed from Negro (A-^jll Aiijl) 


(xi) Words borrowed from Berber (Ai 

It is obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere guess- 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as-SuyutI quotes 
had frequently very little conception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use. It is ncce-ssary, therefore, to mquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for religious and cultural vocabulary. 

(i) A6//ssj«in«.— Pliilologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Aby.ssinia. is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues , Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S. Arabian 


Kprongcr’s list, " J-’iiroign Words Occurring in the Qoran,” in JASB, xxi (18.52), 
109-114, 18 taken from hi.s JUS. of as-SuyulI’K Al-JI/uiaclAdfiab 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge'ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad's lifetime. These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,^ and 
tradition relates that .Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city. It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the .\xumite occupation of Yemen,^ and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge iu Abyasinia.® and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssinian troops.* 

That Muliammad himself liad peraonal contact with people who 

spoke AJLX-I jL-J seems to lie indicated from the fact that tradition 

tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umm Aiman,® 
that the man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was Bilal al-Habashl, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopic language.® 

Abyssinian slaves appear to have been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elcjjhant.’ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.® It must 


’ nt Tabari, Annalcit, i, !)2G (T. ; Ibn Hi'.liiim. i-I fl'. ; .il-.ir.is fidi. .Ifiiiuj, iii, 1.17, 
and .see ixuticidarly Noldeke’a AV/wwiWea. 186 11. 

- Kl, i, 119, and LammeiiK, Lit Mrcijiie, 281 ff. 

“ This was in A.n. 016, and is known as the Fir-st Hijra, ef. al Tal)ar!, Aiinales, i, 
1181. Dvorak. Fremdw, 23, would derive some of tlic Ethiox>ir elements in tlie Qnr’iin 
from the two Abyssinian migration.s, but this is hardlj likely. 

* tiammens, " Les .Almbish,” in JA, xi‘’ ser., voi. siii, 1916, ]). 42.") If. 

.Abu’l-Fidii, I’lVu ilohamtmdh, ji. 2, an-Nnw.iwT, 736. 

“ Infra, p. 8. al-Khafiiji, 111, uinler gives an cxani])le of the Prophet’s 
use of Ethiopic. 

^ Azraki, p. 97. See also Es.say I in Ijimmcns' L’ Arabic occidentale amnl VH^gire, 
Hex’routh, 1928. 

“ Sprenger, Molt, und dcr Koran, p. 34, suggests that the mentor referred to in 
Sura, xvi, lO.'i, xxv, 3, 6, may have been an Abyssinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Axumite occupation of S. Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse.’ 

(ii) Persian . — The contacts between Arabia and the Sasaniau 
Empire of Persia were very close m the periotl i\nmediatcly preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-lllra on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for tlie 
diffusion of Iranian culture among the Arabs.- and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al-ljlra 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia.^ The court of the Lakhmids at al-Hira was in pre-Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity. Tlie C'liristian poet ‘Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Christian al-A‘sha, ami 
their poems are full of Persian words.^ Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammis. Al-Hiirith b. Hilliza, ‘Amr 1). 
Kulthum, etc., had more or less connection with al-Hlra,’’ while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b. al-Abras and others there. There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al-Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.® But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Pemian influence felt. It was a 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzerainty in S. .\rabia during Muhammad’s lifetime,’ and there is 
even a .suspicion of Persian influence in ilecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad's rivals was 


' It lass boon noted by iiinre than one seliolar that the terms eonneeted with .‘-e.i- 
faring and sea-borne trade seem to l>e greatly inllneneed by Hthiopie. .Vndrae. 
rrspiuiii/, 1.), .speaking of this .AMiinite oeeuiution says: " Jlit den neiicn Herr- 
sehern kaineii aber sicher aiicli Gei.stliehe heriiber, und wir dilrfcn annehmen, da.ss 
cine gro.s.se Zahl dcr ilthiopisehen Ijehnwbrter als Bezeiehnung fur kultisehe mid 
religiose Dingo, die iins ini Koran begegnen, wahrend dieser Beriodc ihren Weg in 
den arabi.oehen Spraehsehatz gefunden haben."' 

- Kothstcin, Die fji/iiaxtie der Lakhmiden in rd-JUra, prissi/M, and Siddiqi, 70. 

“ M'e even hear of .\rabs in that region beeoming Zoroastrian.s, ride note on j ,1 

in Siddiqi. 79. 

■* Ibn (iutaiba. Shi'r. 130 f. Siddiqi, S2 If., gives examjiles from other poets 
.showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period. 

‘ Nieholson, Literary Uietoiy, p. 107, and Shanqi^i's introduction to the ilidnUatjtll. 
Cairo, 1338. 

“ Rothstein, LnHmiden, 27, 

’ at-Tabarl, Ammlee, i, 948 if. ; Ibn Hishum, 41-6 ; Hamza, Ainuiles, 139 ; and 
see Spiegel, Eraniache Altertnmahinde, iii, 454. 
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an-Nadr b. al-Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophet’s 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfandiyard 

By Ji the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 

language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-Islaniic times, the language with 
which Muhammad liimself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,® 
the official language of the Sasanian Emijire (a.d. 226-640).® This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Peiaia. though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

The fact that the pre-Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Slier on p. 4 of the Introduction to 

his study 4 in detailing the changes 

which Persian words have undergone in paK-sing into Arabic, complains 


that the Arabs frequently added a ^ or a at the end of words, e.g. 

^ 

they wrote j or jj^ Persian ^ jji , and 

or Persian 4) In such cases, of course, the Arabic 


^ or c? represents the Pahlavi suffix ^ k. wliicli in Modern Persian 
becomes ® after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel,^ as 
in jS beside Arm. ^ph^iuili from Phlv. A good example 


^ Ibn HiBhiim, 235, 236, ami sec Bloehct in IlllR, xl. 20 If. Xiiijr is supposed to bo 
tlie person referred to in Sura xxxi, .>. 

‘ Or Middle Persian, as the philolngist.s prefer to eall it, sec Saleiuann in Geiger 
aiul Kuhn's Gruiulriss, i, and Xoldekc, “ Zuin llitteipcrsiseben,” in WZK3I, xvi, 1-12. 

’ Hang, “ Essay on the Pahlavi I.aingungc,” p. 33 in PPOl : Herzfcld, “ Essay on 
Pahlavi,” in Poiivdi, pp. .52-73. 

* Vide Haug, Essay on PahUiri, p. 117, and Bloehet in lieeue Semitigue, iv, 267. 
“ Note sur I’arabisation des mots persans.” 
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of this occurs in the Qur'an in the word i3 where the Persian 

word is and the Araliic i3 and Persian a represent a Pahlavi 

3 which appears again very clearly hi the Syriac and 

Armenian whicli are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us. It will bo noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian clement in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Iranian source, but where the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day.^ 

as-SuyutI sometimes refers to Persian liy the definite title 

and sometimes by the more indefinite which like lie also 

frequently uses as meaning nothing more than /ore (V/n.^ There is no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinction of dialect is meant 
to be indicated by the varying use of these terms. 

(iii) f/reci’.— as-iSuvutl uses iwo terms for Greek in his discussion of 

the foreign words, viz. j and Thus in discussing the word 

in Itq. .321. he tells us that Shaidhala said it was whereas 

on the same page in connection with the word he quotes Shaidhala 

again as saying that the word was li j>_. Dvorak. Fremdw, 20, thinks 
that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


* It is possible that a fuller acquaintonce with Pahlavi w'ould enable us to explain 
a number of strange terms in the Qur’an for which at present wo have no solution, 
oce the discussion on the use of these terms in DvoMk, Fremdw, 20, 21. 
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Greek, and that when the word is used we are to understand 

the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this 
stands for Byzantine Greek. When, however, we come to examine 

tlie words which are said by as-Suyuti's authorities to be either 

or A.i we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 

of the matter, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek.^ 

Any direct contact with the Greek language at the time of Muham- 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek. At that time Byzantine influeiice 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan, which acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and tlie desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points.® Intercoui’se with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre-Islamio poet Imru'ul-Qais,® and the Hanlf ‘Uthinan 
b. al-Huwairith are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Christian communities in Syria which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red )Sea littoral,^ as we learn from the Peri plus Maris Erythraei,^ 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Bj^zantine Greek as a spokeTi language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption is that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connecteil more or less closely 

* Rut see .Tabiz, Three Essnya, cd. Kinkcl, pp. 16, 17. 

'•* Noldckc, Ohaaaaniachen FAraten, p. 12 ff. Note also the Greek words occurring 
in the Nnbatacnn inscriptions, c.g. D 3 nS 7 N= N3mDN= oTpar^yds ; 
NpitahipD= avyKhriTiKos ; IT’S'lBn = etc. (on all of which see Cook, 

Glnaaary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (cf. S. Kraiiss, 
Orieehianhe iinil lateiiiiache Lehtim'irter im Tuhuwl, llcrlin, 1899). 

“ lliickert, Amrilhtia tier JJichter vntl Koniy, 94 If. ; Hhanqiti, p. 9 ; Xicholsoii, 
Literary flialory, 104. 

'' Ibn Hisham, 144 ; and sec Caetani, Avnali, i, p. 190. 

“ Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar. lilli is from oXkiov ; cf. Vollers 
in ZDMO, li, 300, 325. 

“ In C. Muller, Iteogr. Graec. Min., i, 271. 
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with, the Ghassanid confederacy. Epigraphical remains collected Iiy 
de Vogu6 ‘ and others, show many bi-lingiial inscriptions from N. Arabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre-Islamic period, as they undoubtedly were later,- 
but the Greek words in the Qur'an seem nevertheless witli few e.vcep- 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac.® 

(iv) Indian— It is somewliat difficult at times to decide wIiattlie])hilo- 

logers meant by est Syrian ecclesiastical writers ))otli 

in the pre-Islamic and early Lslamic period commonly use the, woi-d 0^101 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and generally means Elhiopian 

even in the oldest literature. ‘ Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii. 

■■ Can the Ethiopian change his .skin or the leopard change his spots." wt' 
find V‘0^01 used to translate the Hebrew "'2/13 (LXX ’ 
and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahre . ® am I Michael the Syrian . ’’ 
we find the S. Arabian and Abyssinian area called India.^ It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion. Epij)hanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India,® and his 
mention among them of the Ilomerilne ^® and Azumdlar *' makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen 
and Socrates,'® in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as twv ’IvSai/ toov 
evdorepa, and so the term passed to the Katin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages." It is thus probable that in 

early Arabic referred to the language of S. Ai'abia. 

’ La Sj/rie nenJrale, 18G8-1S77. 

' t.g. JaJU = AoyoflfTTjr the Cliiuiecllor of the Byznntino Court (pf.de Gooje.ffloswin/. 
p. 849) ; KavhrqXa-nrqs from (corS^Aa ami amio (IJo7.y, SvppUment, ii, 410) ; 

oTiydpioi', a sacerdotal rolie (Dozy, Supplement, i, 21). 

’ Dvorak, Fremdw, 23 agrees. > P!>m, siih voe. 

’■ oiA^aa I^Sqjo oiaak) ^aOrJOi smusLo V; ^lo. 

I- In Assemani, Biil. Or., i, S.')!) fl'. ' ' ’ J?d. Chabot, ii, 183 If. 

“ Alingana, liplanda Lihranj JiiiUetiii, x, 44.7, gives ciiiotutioii.s from other less- 
knovv 11 writers. 

“ Ed. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the tractate Uhrl de XII Gemmin. 

i.e. the ‘Opiyplrat of llaer, Ixvi, 83. 

o i.e. the 'Ai<o/itTat of I/aer, Ixvi, 8.3. ’* Hint. Eccl., ii, § 24. 

Hint. EerJ.. i, § 19. See also PhUostorgiun, ii, 6. 

See Yule’s Mnrru Pnln (ed. C'ordier), ii, 431 If., and Niildeke, Snsaniden, 222 n. 
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This S. Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Etliiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia. The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from A.u. 550, and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,*^ even before the time of iluliammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Soqotri ® dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period. With the break-up of the S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula.^ Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt,* 
there can be no doubt that words of S. Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabic from those scattered communities. 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,^ 
we find, however, that none of them are real S. Arabian words. They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 

had to refer to some remole origin, and so for them might quite 

well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslim 
conquests in the East had made them vaguely familiar. 

(v) Syriac . — This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur'anic borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian coimnunities best known to the 
Arabs.® How widely Syriac was sjjoken at the time of Muhammad 

1 Nicholson, Literary llUlnry, p. 6. 

“ Cf. IJ. H. Muller, Die Mehri und Soyolri-Sjfrache, Wien, 1902-,). 

’ Vide, Bliui, “ Die Waiulening dor sabaisclicn A'lilkorstainmc,” ZDMG, xxii 
(1868), p. 651 IT. 

* This fact has been forgotten by Taha Huscin in his essay on the jire-Tslamic 
poetry, where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet was of a South Arabian tribe his language is North .Arabic, 
und nut one of the Mouth Arabian dialect.s. 

‘ Of. the list in as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 51, 52. 

“ For the purposes of this Essay, Syriae — - Christian Aramaic, and thus includes 
the Christian-Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N. Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edcssa, which is the one best 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac. 
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in the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac. South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,^ while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect.- 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use as a 
literary and as a colloquial language. It was from this area tliat 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on tlu' Middle Persian language' 
and literature.® and there can be no doul)t that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-Hira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It will be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kufic, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,'* and it was from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system.® Here also in the court of the kings of al-JiTra. 
the Christian 'Ibadites laid the foundation of Arabic literature,® and 
it was in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamhn and Taghlib and 
Quda'a seem first to have come under Christian influence,'' .so that 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.® 

AVe are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,® but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times was 


’ Tllo date «hcii t)i<‘ hcrilK- Abud wpied tlic- Lc'ctioiiiiry piibliNlic'd by Krizzo, 
ErniK/rlai inin Hiewtolymilaituin, Verona, 1861. 

“ .Voldeko, ZJjMO', .V2.\ gives this as the date of the version. Since about 
A. I). 700 (Scliultlicss, (Jmmiiiiilik, p. 7), the language lias been superseded as a eollo(|iiial 
by Arabic, and there are Arabicisms to In' met with in the .\I,SS. which were written 
by .Arabic-speaking monks, cf. Xoldekc, loc. cit., p. 623 n. 

® See Hang in and p. 81 ; and Salemann in Geiger and Kuhn's 

(!i iiiiiIriM, i, 260. 

‘ Kothstein, Ltikhmidcn , 27 ; .Moritz in KJ, i, 383. 

‘ Moritz in KI, i, 381. 

“ Xicliolson, Literary llUtary, 138. 

’ Cheikho, Kaeraaiya, see Index under these names. 

* Nicholson, op. eit., 39. 

® Tlie discussion was begun by Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, 18.63, and 
continued, though in an uncritical way, hy Cheikho in his Nasraniya. The latest 
and best disrii-ssion, thoiigli by no means complete, is in Andrae’s Crspruag, 1926. 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
physite,^ though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite.* 
In al-llira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham.® though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian.^ The Christian community' in S. Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community' in Arabia,^ and whose 
persccutionby the Jewish king DhuNawas is mentioned in the Qur’an,® 
appears to have been a mixed community'. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,’ while others as clearly were Mono- 
phy'sites more or less related to the Monophy’site Church of Abyssinia.® 
Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use in Arabia 
in prc-Islamic times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day, and many of the pre-Islamic poets, 
such as Imru'ul-Qais, Mutalammis. and ‘Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in the extant poetry' of such non-Christians as an- 
Nabigha and al-A‘sha,® who spent much time at al-ElIra, we And the 
same strong influences of Syrian Christianity.^® The trade routes 
again were channels whereby Sy'riac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine trade, c.g., was largely in the hands of these Christians,^® and so 


' Noldckr, (rha/^mnischen Furfiten^ pp. 20, 21. * Amlrao, I’r’fpnntgf 31, 

^ »Scc Lives of the Eastern Rainl.s ”, by .John of Ephesus, in Patr. Orienff xvii, 
]>. 140. These converts of Simeon are said lo hu\o been l>rought back to the orthodox 
faith by the preaching of ^laraba (liabmirt, Le Christumiswc ilatis VRmpire pente, 
p. 191). A^ssemani, BibL Or., iii, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite IJishops of al-Hlra. 

* Andrac, Vrspruvg, 25 ; Lammens in B()(\ ix, .32 ft*. 

® See the hmg account of them in Andr.ie, Vrsprung^ 7-24. 

Sura, Ixxxv, 4 flf. It is only fair, however, lo '.late that Western scholarn arc 
not unanimous in acceptinj; this as a reference to the persecution of Najran, though 
the weight of probability is strongly in its fa\ our. 

" Cf. the “ Histoire Nestorionne ”, in Fair. Orirut., v, 330 if. 

® Littniniin, Deutsche Alsum.-f!J.rpedithUf i, 50. 

® There is a tradition that an-Nabigha wms a Christian, on tlie strength of which 
Cheikho includes him among the Christian ^Amb poets, but Nicholson {Liteiimj 
History^ 123), rightly rejects the tradition as without authority. Al-A‘shti also is 
frequently claimed as a Christian, and is included by Cheikho in his collection, but 
see Nicholson, p. 124. 

10 Wellhausen. Heste, 234 ; Lyall, Ancient Arnhiun Poetry^ PP* 9- and 119 ; von 
Kremcr in SBA U*. Wien (1881), vol. xeviii, 555 ff. 

Jacob, Aliarabischea Bediiinenlebev, 99, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Aghanit viii, 79 ; ef. M'ellhausen, RenUj 231. 

Though Jew's also engaged in the trade, of, GoJdziher, ZDMGj xivi, 185. 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of Syriac origin.^ 

There were slight differences in pronuuchition between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and ilingana notes that tlie vowelling of the 
proper names in the Qur'an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other,- though in many cases, as we shall see, 
the Qur'anic forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect. 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Qur'an 
were introduced by lilidjammad himself. That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions. 
AVe read that he went in early life on trading journeys to Syria with 
the caravans of the Quraish,^ and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss. Bisliop of Najran, ‘ at the 
festival of ‘Uka? near lilecca.^ Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius,® and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ’ at least show that there was an early recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Cliurch.® 


• liothstciii, ]i. 26. 

“ Hyriac Iiifliii’iire. 83. aM-.Suyfitl once {fit/, 32.'5) (iiiotcs a wonl ns beiii}; from 
the tlaiiriiiiic dialect, In' wliieli ho apparently means some dialect of Syrine. 

“ at-Tabari, Annnlfi, i, 1123; Itm K.a‘d, I, i. I.t If. ; Il)n Hishiim, Ho If. ; al- 
lla-sTulT, Muruj, iv, 132. 1.12 ; Nprcn.acr, Mohammril mill ilrr Korun, p. 6, sees in Sura, 
x.x.wii. 137, a reeolleetion of Ids liavinj: passed the Dead Sea on one of these journevs. 

' That he was Bi.shop of Najran we Icam from LA, viii, .18. I'rom al-Bnihacp's 
Mahiinin, 3,11 If., wo would gather that ho was rather an Arab soothsayer and fortune- 
teller. 

^ .Ifihir., ISuijun, i. HI). Khhiinu, i, 268. On Quss see Sprenger, Lcimi, i, 102 11. 
and Andrae, I'rtijirmii/, 20211'. 

“ Al-Kindi, liimlu, p. 76, and the Byzantine writers, c.g. ife Se rtj 06uSaj3^rIs- 
di'd/iari Hepyios, says Cleorge I’hrantzes (ed. Niebuhr, ]). 2111). It is doubtful whether 
Sergius and Bal.ura are dilferent pcrsoimges. 

■ at-Tabarl, i, 1124; llm iSa'd, I, i, 76; al-Ma.sTulT, iluruj, iv, M3. On 
these legends see Hirsehfeld, .Vric Jiewnrrhrx, 22 IT. ; Gidtheil, Z.-l, xiii, 18!) If. ; 
Sprenger, Lihni,, i, 178 If. ; ii, 381 ff. ; Caotani, Annuli, i, 136, 160 ; Nohlcke, ZDiKl, 
xii, 600 ff. 

" Xcstor is obviously eonneeted with Xestorianisin (cf. and Biihaira or 

Haliira is tho Sjt. Vr».• **.a=d e/fAesTos (Xiildcke, ZDMG, xii, 704 n.), commonly used 
of monks (Xau, Expuniion ncMlorii’nnr, p. 211), though Hirsehfeld. p. 23, argues that 
it is a Jewish word, l.oth, ZDM(t, xxxv, 620 ff., suggests that some of Muhammad’s 
material may have come from one Siihaib, a Greek from the region of Mosul. The 
question as to whether Mul.uimmad conid have had a iScripturc teacher has been 
discussed by tho present writer in an essay in the volume, From the Pi/raniiiln to 
Paul (Xew York, 1933), pp. 95-118. 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as-Suyuti’s 
authorities class under the term are of Syriac origin. Gold- 


ziher has pointed out ^ tliat was frequently used by Muslim 

writers for anything ancient, time honoured, and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, who in his 

‘Iqd al-Fand, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says : iSl 

ilc ^ "if he copied a booktwicc'twould 

be Syriac Dvotak * also refei-s to a common Turkish phrase quoted 

by Vambery: (3^ jJ “Is it perhaps Syriaci 

We could not understand it," somewhat as we say, " It was all Greek 

to me." It is tiuis clear that in the writings of the Muslim 

exegetes may frequently have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
tlie ordinary person. 

(vi) Ildbrcw. — We learn from the Muslim historians that Jews 
were prominent in the pre-Islamic community at Madina,® and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banfi Qainuqa', Banu Quraiza, and Banu Nadir, ^ who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.® There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in tlie city ivlio are said to have been particularly skilled 
as jewellers ami armourers. “ We learn also of commimities at al-'Ala ’ 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima.® Khailjar,® and Fadak.'® in North Arabia, 



^ xxvi, 774. « - FrenHht'dilrr, 22 n. 

® Ibn Uisham. 351 ; ut-TabarT, Aunufes, i, 1359 ff. For a clincuasion of thoir position 
and influoiic'o there, sec Hirschfeld, vii, 1()7 tt. ; heszynsky, J)ie Jmlen in 

Arahim^ 1910; and Wcnsinck, Da Jwlen te MaUrnty bcidon, 1908. 

* We learn also of a tribe Banu Hadal (or Haiidal or Bahdal), cf. Yaqilt Mu^jaui, 
iv, 482, and see Hiivelifeld, REJ, vii, 169 ff. The Aghfint also mentions other smaller 
triiies or families. 

'* AfjhdiUy xix, 94. 

** Cf. Hirschfeld, op. oil.; Wellhatiben, Resfe, 230; C’aelani, Anunb', i, 386. 

^ Rudolph, Abhdngigkeii, p. 1. 

® Shammakh, Divan, ed. Shaiiqiti, p. 26; Yaqut, i, 907. 

■ Yaqut, ii, 504 ff. 

Yaqut, iii, 856, 857 ; Abu Da’ud, Sunath, xix, 26. 
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and doubtless they were known in many otlicr areas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived. We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an early period.^ Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.® Acts ii, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, G) ® we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that area.^ It has Ixs'ii 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia, and tlius 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there.® 

There were Jewish settlements also in S. Arabia.® Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N. Arabia." 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia,® it is impossil)lc 
now to say. Perhaps there were communities there from both tliese 
centres of trade. That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S. 
Arabian religious inscriptions,® and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism.^® It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhu Xawas. or Masruq. wliich was said to have led 
to the Axuniitc invasion and occupation of S. Arabia. 

The polemic of the Qur'an itself is sufficient evidence of the import- 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message. As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, arc organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs, some have tliouglit tiiat they were not real Jews but Arab 


* Torrey, Fouiiilnlinii, 10 ff., argues for ii euiisideriiblu settlement of expatriated 
.lews ill Taima a.s early ns the sixth century B.c. 

- ArjIifiiiT, xix, 04. 

“ i.e. fol. O-Ia. 

* Notice also that there are numerous Arabic words and .Arabisms in the Mishna, 
cf. Margoliouth, tSekweirh Ledums, i). 58. 

’’ C'aetani, Anuali, i, 383 ; Jjcszynsky, Die Juden in Ambien, p. 6. 

“ Aijhdni, xiii, 131. 

” Rudolph, Abhdngiijkeil , ]). I ; Wcllhauscn, Reste, 230. 

“ Cactani, Studi, i, 261. 

” Margoliouth, op. cit., 67 if., thinks there is some doubt about this, but see 
U\V, xix, 13. 

Moberg, Book of the Uimyarites, xlii If. ; Fell ig ZDMO, xxxv, 1-74 ; Ibn Hishiim, 
20 ff. ; at Tabari, Annales, i, 918 If. ; al-Mas'udi, Muriij, i, 129. 
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proselytes.^ It is difficult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur'an, to think of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwell.^ 

"Whether these Jews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different cpiestion. One would gather from the Qur’an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Rabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewi.sh origin they arc generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would seem from a passage in Ibn 
Hisham,® that they had a Beth ha-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,^ though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highly 
of their intellectual acquirements.® On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad's knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry.® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels, 
as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 

^ Winckler, vi, 222; Jlargoliouth, op. oit., Gl. Hirschfeld, Xew lie- 

searchtu, p. 3, notes that the Arabs .seem to have intermarried freely with them. 

- The second essay in Lammen's L' Arabic orciitcniah contains much interc.stiii" 
material on the position of Jews in the hlijiiz .it the time of Jlnlmmmad, though he is 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly. 

’ p. 383 and Baid, on .Sura, ii, 91. Abu Bakr also visited this Beth ha-Midr.i.sh. 
vide Ibn Hisham, 388. I’autz, Offrnhaniii'j, 3il, translates tlie words 
by Synagutjm, but see Geiger, 13. 

' There is also a Tradition th.it Muhammad used to listen to ,Iabr and Yasar. 
two Jew’ish smiths at Mecca, as they read together out of their Scriptures. I iV/f 
Margoliouth, Mohammed, lOG. 

‘ This is indeed suggested by the Qur'an it.self, Sura, ii. 80, though we also gather 
from the Qur’an that they hail copies of their .Script ures and could write (ii, 73, 169). 
Tabari, Tafcir, xxi, 4, has a tradition that the Madinaii Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic. (On their dialect, cf. f'actani, Anvali, i, 386 ; Leszynsky, 
22 ff.) As to what Scriptures we may reasonably .suppose them to have possessed, 
sec Hirschfeld, Kew Researches, 103. 

® Torrey, Foundations, following Aug. Muller, assumes that these .Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaeo-.Arabic dialect, and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 
in the Qur'an, e.g. for IIDTD, etc. The theory is interesting but hardly con- 
vincing. Even less convincing is the theory of Finkcl, elaborated in an essay in 
MW, 1932, p. 169 If., that the Jewish material in the Qur’an comes from non-Talmudic, 
old Israelitish tradition. 
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names that occur in the Qur'an.^ It is probfible that in the Qur'an 
there is evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase information 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him.- and Geiger seems to suggest ® that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them. 

as-SuyutI sometimes uses nt or 1 rtC- to denote Hebrew, and 

♦ •• • 

sometimes <*), and once, in discussing he says that the 

word was jL»li “ in the tongue of the iMadinan Jews 

Dvorak, Freutdw. 19, would draw a distinction from as-Suyuti's use of 

those terms, taking anil to mean classical Hebrew, and 

as the language of the Jews of later times, perhaps the 

dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.* One is inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient linowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
e.xamination of the words which as-Suyuti's authorities place in the 
two classes,® makes it perfectly clear that there is nothing more in this 

distinction than there is in his varying u.se of and 

Moreover, from Miizhir, i, 100, it would seem that the term 1 

was used somewhat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nabataean . — We find in as-Suyuti's lists ijiiite a number of 
words which various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century b.c. 
had stretched over the territory from the old lUdoniitc kingdom in the 

* .Sol' lioroiii iniilor etc. Mingiina, Syriac. Influence, 

82, goc"» so fill* as to .say that there is not a single Biblical name in the Qur'an whieh 
i.s o-iolusiiolv Hchrow in form. 

“ iSuru, 11 , 74, IfjO. 

“ ll'iia hat ilohammed aim dem Judenthume aufrjenommen, n. 36. 

‘ Itq, 324. 

“ E.specially in view of the phrase : U. 

• Vide ilutav), pp. 56-9. 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus,^ was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence, on tlie Hauran and N. Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Homan Provincia Arabia. Its deities 
Allat, Manuthn, .nnd Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca, ^ and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
wlien we first come in contact with the pre-Lslamic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, niuch embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. M'e liave a fair idea of the 
Nabataean language® from numerous inscriptions collected in N. 
Arabia,* but the Ncmiara inscription from the Hauran, dated a.d. 328,® 
is in classical .Vralnc. though written in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date tlie old Nabataean language had been sup- 
planted b}’ Arabic. AVlicn the pliilologem use tlie term however, 

it does not nece.ssarily refer to the.se ^a/BaraioL of Petra and the 
Nauran, for the Arabs used the word for many communities in Syria 
and Iraq, and as Noldckc has shown,® the Muslim philologcrs really 

mean Aramaic when they speak of AaJssJJI. 

Wc have already discussed" how Syriac words may luivc come into 
Arabic, and need .say no more on the .sidijcct of tlic Christian Aramaic. 
If the Jews of Arabia were Jews by race, and not merely proselytes, 
wc might expect that Jewish .Aramaic would hav(' been more commoidy 
known among them than Hebrew. and this is confirincd liy the fact 
that, as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Qur an 
are more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew. It is not necessary 


* KUm, i.\, I2I, ami Quatremciv in .7.1. \\ (18:i.">, !>. ."> IV.). 

- ami irnSQ arc the I ami sLi of iSuim. hii, l!l,20..imni’2n is tlio w lio, 
US wc learn from al-Mas*U(n, iv, 46, Mas the eliief of the KaMia. 

“ Nabataean MMb a tUaleet of Arnmaic, thoujfh full of Ar.ibir wonls and 

idioms. 

‘ CoIIcctioiih Mill be found in CfS. aoI. ii : de Vouur, fn^niption’i scmidqucs ; 
and Kilting, yabataiftche JuM'lniJUn Afubieit, Kerliii, J88o. 

® Lidzbarski, EphfmeriH, ii, .'i4. 

" ZDMG, XXV, 122 if. al-Ma^Tidi. Munij, iii, 2M). .s;n^ that the country of Habel 
Mas occupied by tlic Xabatiieans. Sonietmicb, lio\\o\cr, U'^cd just like Jli j— • 

to mean something in a language unintelligiblo Iti the Muslim .scInuiiIh, cf. the reference 
in Hargolioutli'b SchwcioJi Lccliopfs, p. o5ii.. to tsUth j). 168. 

^ “ The Jews in North Araliia and Syria rend the Bible in Synagogues in the 
HebrcM' original, but for domchtic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians. Many llililind words M'hieh occur in the Qur'an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel.”- — ^Hirschfcld, yew Uescarckes, 32. 
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to assume that many of these wokIs were borroivings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like 'Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre- 
Islaniic times, and as a matter of fact many such are to be found in 
the old poetry.^ 

It is not imj)ossiblc, of course, that Aramaic words may liave 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, hut it is 
doubtful if any words of the genuine Nabataean dialect arc to be found 
in the Qur'an. A glance at as-Siiyutrs list of so-called Nabataean 
words* gives one the impression that the philologcrs used the term 

mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, being a good enough 

designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain.* 

(viii) Coptic. — as-SuyutI finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al-Wasitl. and others, classed as Coptic loan words.* It 
hardly needs saying that none of them are Coptic, and indeed in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con- 
s dering them other than Arabic. Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of Kgypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to the present day. How much more than a 
liturgical language it was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life in 
Egypt at that period, was Greek.* It is practically certain that Greek 
would have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes.''’ It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic. 

That JIuhannnad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 

^ The classical (li.sciissi()n of this element in Arable vocabulary is rraenkol’s 
Aiamaiichf Fremriiivriei tin Atabtsthen, Leiden, 1886. 

“ ilntaw, .'5!)-62. 

■* So J)\oruk, Freniilw, 21, 22. 

^ Mutaw, pp. 62-4. 

Burkitt, JThti, xxvii, 148 ff. suggests that Coptic was perhaps never much 
more than a liturgical language. 

" Evidence of early contact with Mecca may bo seen in the story of Coptic work- 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka'ba. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,^ who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahmi, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet's domestic circle. It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur'an. 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologcrs show no real acquaint- 
ance with the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 

word as-Suyufl {Itq, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 

<> jlseja]!.- Dvorak, arguing from the fact tiiat the philologers stated 

that J VI meant V 1 in Coptic, and j>- V 1 meant Vi,® suggests 

that the Muslims simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.-* In any case it is clear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur'anic words. 

(ix) Turkish. — It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period. 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
anarra}' of authorities including even al-JawallqT.® and Ibn Qubiiba.® 

viz. JU , which occurs twice in the Qur'an (.x.xxviii, 57, Lx.xviii. 25), 
and is .said to mean the corruption whicli ooze.s from the bodies of 

the damned. The word cci-tainly can be found in the Turkish 

* There is, of course, no ecrtiiinty that Jliriiim was a Copt liy r.iec, and there arc 
some grounds for thinking that she may have been an Abyssinian slave-girl living in 
Rgyjjt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad. 

* 1*^ is a district of Upper Egypt, ef. Yacplt, Mn'jnm, iii, .'ll 13. 

“ liq, 319 j Mntaw, 63. 

^ Fremdw, 23, 24. Along with J jVi must be classed of Iv, o4, which clearly 
means “ inner linings ”, but which the same authorities, according to as-.Suyutl, say 
means “ exteriors ” ( jli ) in Coptic. It shnuhl be noted, however, that as-iSuyfiti 
also quotes authorities as claiming that .Ijy was Xabalacan for ^L*(, see Jlq, 32."> ; 
Mutaw, 61. 

' Mu'arrab, 107 (cf. Khafaji, 142) ; as-Suyutl, Ilq, 323 ; Mutaw, 64. Others, how- 
ever, as -we have seen, said it was Coptic. 

* Adab al-Kaiib, 527. 
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Lexicons, but is obviously a loan word from Arabicd The only 
reason one can suggest for the common 02)inion tluit it was Turkish 
is that the word may in later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, iumpcd to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkisli, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to tile circle of Ibn ‘Abbas. 


(.x) Negro . — Two words. < ,■ meaning /«cZ and a staff, as- 

Suyuti tells us,® were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 

from the language of the woolly haired blacks This 


is the language of the J- Lexicons inform us that 

o » ^ ^ 

is ^ C ^* -5 j from ^ is like j 


from^Jj or from ^ ^S. The only reason for the philologers 

classing Qur'anic words as ^yt is that they were entirely at 

a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the earth, which perhaps appealed to them as better than 
giving no origin at all.* 

(.xi) Berber . — Sometimes we find as-Suyiitl cpioting authority for 
words being A*li, and at other times for their being 


or , which mean the same thing.® By 

’ Sfo RcclIioubP, Turkish Lexicon, .sub voc. 

- liq, 3i0 ; Mulaw, 04. Other authorities, however, .said that »!_:.• was Etliioi>ic 
{Ilq, 32.'); Mitlmc, 42). 

“ LA, iii, 1 14. The word is familiar to us from Zanzibar. 

‘ “ E.s las.st sich nicht verkennen, dass wir es hier mit willkOrlicher Verhiilhiiif; 
und Verschonerung der Unwissenheit zu tliun haben, die sich uberdies, indem sie 
cine ueit al)Iiegcndc Sprachc als Orsprung eines Wortes hinstellt, inogliehcrwcisc 
auch (Icn Kchein der Gelehnsainkeit zu geben trachtet. Dies scheint mir der Fall 
bei den W'ortern zu sein, die auf die Spraelic der Borbern, Neger, Afrikabewohner 
u.a. ziirm kgefiihrt werden, >Spraelicn, die von unscrem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wi8.sensehaft wenig bcknnnt sind : uin.so weniger konneii wir eine Kenntniss derselben 
bei den Arahern voraus.sctzcn, und noch weniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran crklllrcn." 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 21. 

^ This is obvious from as-Suyutl’s discussion of J^, vide Itq, 323. 
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llcrber, the philologers mean the Hamitic languages of N. Africa,^ known 
to us fi t the present clay from the Tamashek. Kabyli, and kindred dialects. 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,® whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic in 
the pre-Islamic or Qur'anic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects,® 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as-Suyutl's authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 

is that these words were puzzles to the scholars of the day, and jU 

.^>11 >1 o, U I at least sounded well as a cloak for their 

ignorance. 

From the discussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this diflicult and important subject.* Goldziher has well said 
that to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syri.ac, Nabataean, etc., from one’s knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task. These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and arc merely general terms for anything mysterious, esoteric, and 
ununderstandablc, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obi'ious." ® Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e.g. when we 
find at-Tabarl in the Introduction to his Tafslr (i, G), cpioting llammfid 

b. Salama on to the effect that the word for lion in 

^ See iiI-AIasTulI, Muriij, iii, 242, for the home of tlie Rerberis. 

“ Once, in dealing with jllalj .is-SujutI 323) referb to iiyVl J.*l ^LJ, by 
which he probably niean.S' Uerber. 

“ Their theories as to the origin of the Bcrbcr.s arc intcrcbting. .il-Mas‘udI, Ifjtrilj, 
iii, 241, mokes a curious confusion between the I’liiltstincs- and the l’hocnician.s, for 
he tells ns that the Berbers came from J’alcbtinc and settled in X. .\frien, and tb.it 
their kings were known as Ci yi»- a dyna.stie name, the last bearer of nliieh was the 
Jalut who was killed by David. 

' The philologers did much better in dealing nith bueh foreign words outside 
the Qur'an, i.c. with later borrowings of Islomie times. Some account of them and 
their methods will be found in Siddiqi, Uludieu, 14-64. 

^ ZDMG, xxvi, 766. 

• Ixxiv, 51. Hammad’s line of Tradition ns usual goes back to Ibn 'Abbas. 
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Arabic is JLwI. in Persian jli, in Nabataean lijl, and in Ethiopic 

S j An examination of tbe Lexicons, however, shows that there is 
nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 

though jLi is somewhat like the Persian Pahlavi slier 

meaning tiger or lion} Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur’an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their di.spo.sal. What is eau.se for surprise is that as-SuyutI 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign. 

One group of these we may explain as Dvorak does,* as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,® or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word witli that 
meaning. As examples we may take two words that are said to be tlie 
one Nabataean and the other Coptic. 

(i) In xix, 24, we have tlie word which as-SuyutI tells us * was 
considered by Abu’l-Qasiin in \\vi Lughlt al-Qnr'un, and by al-Kirmanr 

in his Al-Ajaib, to be a Nabataean word moaning . The growtli 

of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage where 
Muhammad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist. Nnlir. Mariae. In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for Baid, in loco, tells us 

that some read l^_9Er LjkliLj.# while others read Ljh 

* Cf. PPGl, 214 ; Horn, Gruntlriss, § 803. ® Fremdw, 29. 

® In the list of words of this ehiss it will be noted that most are hapax leyomenn 
in the Qur’an. 

* Ilq, 320 i Mulaw, 63. 
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I “• Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 

'V' 

exegetcs as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 

felt some difficulty over this certain of the exegetes who knew 

from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to liis mother 

before his birth. ‘ assumed that could not be taken here in its usual 

Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning 

or U’onih. The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic nPin like the Hebrew nnn, Syriac AmZ, 

and Ethiopic has exactly the same meaning as the Arabic 


(ii) In xii, 23, we read that Joseph's mistress says to him 

The word occurs only in this pas.sage in the Qur'an and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur’an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth,* there can be no question that it is genuine Arabic. It 
was so rare and unusual a wokI, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign * and explained as Coptic, ' doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to be 
of Coptic origin. 

Similarly in xii. 25. which is explaineil as Coptic for J,® 

was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 

suggestions in the same Sura, viz. 5^ and of xii, 88, both of 


^ See Tha'labl, Qisas al-An/n'i/a’, p. 269. 

- Spraehwiss. Untersnch, i, 22, with reference to Ibn Yd'Nh. i, 499, line 7. Cf. also 
Reckondorf, Die syntaklisclKf^ VetlmUiiiiise dei Ainhisrheii. Leiden, 1898, p. 325; 
Wright, Arable Grammar, i, 294 d. 

^ Siddiqi, Stndien, 13. 

* Itq, 325. Others thought it Aramaic {Mntaw, .14) nr Hauranic (Muzhir, i, 130), 
or Hebrew {Itq, 325). 

" Itq, 322, from Al-Waslti. 
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which are said to be Coptic for though, of course, there is 

nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic. 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 
as-Suyuti from earlier authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 

all obviously Arabic. in xxvi, 21, which is said to be 

Nabataean for also in xi, 46, which some took to be 

Indian or Ethiopic for ^ and of vii, 175, which was said 

to be Hebrew for JU. ; and of xxi, 98, said to be Zinji for 

^ ; also j in iii, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meaning 

; and jX j ofxliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin ’ ; 

and JiaJu ofii, 139-145, which is claimed as Ethiopic®; and inxi, 
46 ; xiii, 9, also said to be Ethiopic ® ; also j ^ of xxxix, 7 ; Ixxxi, 1 , 

explained as the Persian for j ^ ; and “U.) of lix, 5, said to be 
Hebrew ; and of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


^ liq, 324, and Mvtfnr, 03. There is apparently some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutate, for in the Muhadhdhah, from which l)oth the Itqdn and 
the Mutaw draw, only is given. 

- Uq, 323, and see JlvoFuk. Fremdw, 29. 

' /(y, .318; Mutaw, 39, 31. Ethiopic (lAO (Hob. ; Syr. • Aram, 

will give a form K'flAO’ but the Qur’anic is doubtless a normal 

Arabic formation from A. ef. Kughib, Mufradat, .19. 

* Itq, 318 ; Mutaw, .'50. 

' Uq, 320; Mutaw, (14; .see also Fleischer, Kl. Schr, ii, 132. 

“ Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 57. 

■ Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, .W, 01. 

“ Itq, 322 ; Mutaw, 37. 

” Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 45. 

Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 46. 

" Itq. 324 ; Mutaw, 59 ; and see Dvorak, Fremdw, 20. 
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for and sLuXtofxxxiv, 13,®and oflxxiii, 6,®both of which 

A.* 

are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source ; also j of xxv, 64, 
claimed as )Syriac or Hebrew * ; and jJ J of Ixxv, 11, said to be 

Nabataean for tlstill j ; also j of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Etliiopic foi' and of xxii, 21, said to be Berber 

for ’ ; filso in hi, 75, which is said to be Nabataean for 

and aljl of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssinian or Hebrew ® ; and in xvii. 27, ete., which was also 
claimed as of Abyssinian origin and of xliii, 57, which some 

said meant j in Ethiopic.^' 

Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur'an, which 

may be Arabic or may not be. A word like Sj in Ixxiv. 51, is 

a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no wonder if it gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean lion, and 
as-SuyutI quotes autlioritics for its being an Abyssinian word.^® Theie 
is no such word, however, in Etliiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 

dialects, the common Etliiopic words for Hon lieing “A-uil. 

or OtM (sometimes Ar. Addai Slier, 126, suggests 

that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
So far as one can see there is nothing in any of tlie other languages 


^ Ilq, 32.*) : jllutato, 63 ; the Mulutdhdlmh agrees A\ith Muiaw. 

® Ilq, 325 ; MutatOf 42, 04. ■* Ifq, 325 ; Miitmv, 43. 

* Z^g', 325 ; Muiaw, oG. Z/ry, 325 ; 5Z(f^ia', 61. 

Itq, 325 ; M utaw, 44, from is pciliaps ill mind here, or may bo 

^!lrhC. 

’ Itq, .S26 ; Muiaw, Oo. " Ilq, 319 ; Mutaio, 02. 

» Ilg, 319 ; Mutaw, 38, S7. Itq, 319 ; Muiaw, 42. i 

Itq, 326 ; Mutaw, 44. Itq, 323 ; MuUaa, 43. 
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to help US out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 

a formation from though the great variety of opinions on tho 

word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 

doubtful. Very similar is which is said to moan either fiiml 

brass oithedregs of oil.- as-SuyutI quotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,® which of course is absurd. Hebrew * and 

Aram. bna. meaning to S2Joii wine by mixing water with it, may 

have some connection with the meaning tl*! jli or tlUt .J' 

given by the Lexicons,® but it is difficult to derive the Qur’anic 

from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.® 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic learning has led the Muslim philologers into sad error. 

For instance, tho word J 1 which occurs only in ix, 8, apparently 

means consanguinity, relationship, and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-SuyutI ’ telling us that Ibn Jinnl ® said that many of the early 

authorities held that this J I was the name of God in Nabataean, the 
reference of course lieing to the common Semitic divine name El. 

Similarly of Ixxiii, 18, which there is no reason for taking as 

other than a regular formation from to re-ud or cleave (cf. Heb. 

"1£DS ; Syr- rA®). is said by some authorities to be Abyssinian.® 
on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 

*** 

between it and So also of xxiv, 35, which Shaidhala and 

* iSura, xviii, ; xliv, 4.~> ; Ixx, 8. 

“ Jawliarl, SlJjdt, ii, 241 ; Raghib, Mnfrmidt, 494. 

“ Itq, 32.5 ; MuUiw, 6.5. ' U.scd only in Is. i, 22. 

' LA, xiv, 1.5.5. 

' jL-p of xxxviii, .57 ; Ixxviii,25 (cf. as-SuyutI, Jig, 323 ; Mulaw, 64), and fo of 
XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16 (cf. as-Suyutl, Jig, 322; iUtdaw, 57), are perhaps to be included along 
with these. ’ Jig, 319 ; MiUaw, 61. 

“ The Miitaw. tells us that the reference is to his grammatical work Al-SIuitanib. 

* Itq ‘^*^5 - MvUtw 
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Abu 1-Qasim said was of Abyssinian origin,’- cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Etli. providing a possibility of solution for philologers 

who found some difficulty in deriving from to flow abundantly. 

With those we may perhaps class of xvi, 69, which was said to 

be Abyssinian for though Eth. is from to get drunk 
(cognate with Heb. "122^'; Syr. pa», and cf. Akk. Sikaru, 6r. (riKepa)^ 

the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root means 

to fill a vessel. Also ^ common word, cognate with Heb. 

mn, was by sonic taken to be Abyssmian,® doubtless because 

was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicate 

«■ 

to God. Perhaps also ^1 from I to suffer pain, which some thought 
was a ZiujI word, and some Heb.,* should come under this head. 

Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like ^ 

and . These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 

the Qur'an, wliich Goossens takes with some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Suras,® but which puzzled the exegetes, 

and arc taken by them to be foreign words.® Similarly of 

xcv, 2, is obviously only a variant of tUu* used for purposes of rhyme. 

but we learn from as-SuyutI that some authorities took it to be 
Abyssmian. ’’ 

As was to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Qur'an than 


’ Ilq, 320 ; ilutaw, 45. 
“ Itq, 320. 


- lUj, 321 ; Miitatr, 40. 

' Ilq, 319 ; Mutaw, 58. 

111 liis article in l)er Islam, xiii, 191 if. 

“ For SCO ns-SuyutT, Itq, 322 ; Miilaic, 40, .52, 01 ; and lor ^ Ilq, 325 ; Mulaw, 
42. 

^ Itq, 322 ; Mvtaw, 44. As these authorities say it means beautiful in £th. and 
does mean to be beautiful, we might perhaps class in group three as a 

bliindpr diip tO iirmritip' 1 ' nowW 'p of thp o*' •n'to l'*.Tiofii'' ( tp* 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when iluhammad 
was born. In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the groat 
Empire of Bourn, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself, was to ijrovide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization.^ It was therefore natural that the Qur’an should contain 
a large number of religious and cidtural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur'an, is something new to tlie Arabs ; it was jiot likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms.- Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in tlieso 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about tliose 
elusive personalities — Umayya b. Abl's-Salt, Musailama, aiul the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little* 
circle of seekers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Jiidaco- 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin. In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,® and thus undoubtedly himself 

1 J3ell, Origin, 98, 99. 

" ■■ Thus the (Jur’an apjiearcd wi fuccigu to cvcrythiii ;4 with which Araliic 
was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new 
ideas,” Hirsohfeld, Sew Besearches, p. 4. 

’ Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far when ho says. Sew Researches, 1.3, 
‘‘ Before entering on his first ministry, Muhammed had undergone what I should 
]i'’-p to p-'ll » eoiir' ■> of 'Bih'ie-'l traininir ” 
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imported new technical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words/ and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms,® though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as 


and 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as 
and 

The foreign elements in the Quranic vocabulary arc of three 
distinct kinds : — 


(i) Words which are entirely non-Arabic, such as i3 Jj 

etc., which cannot by any linguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingly triliteral, e.g. have no verbal root in Arabic. These 

words were taken over as such from some non-Arabic source. 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but which nevertheless in the Qur'an are used not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 

of the other languages. Such words as J jl, are 

illustrations. Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside. 

(iii) AVords which are genuinely Aiubic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as nsed in the Qur'an have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 


instance, meaning lighl is a common enough Arabic word, but when 

' Hirschfeld, oj). oit., 5 j J)vorak, Fremdw, 17, -who says ; Tn solchcn Vallen 
liabcn Avir danii nichts andorcs iinzunchmcn, als das Strabon ^luhammcd’s, durcli 
die seinen Laiidsleuteii luclir odor weniger uiiverstuiidlichun Ausdrucko sirh sclbst 
den Schein der Gelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu imponiren, viellcicht auch die Abslcht, 
mystisch und undeutlich zu sein ; BeJl, Origin, 51. 

® Cf. Sura, ci, 1, 2, 6, 7 ; l^^xiv, 27 ; Ixxxvi, 1, 2, etc. 

3 Noldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used with the meaning of religion as in ix, 32 — ‘‘ But God determiiietli 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor it,” it is 

undoubtedly under the influence of the Syr. use of liCTlQJ. So 
used in a theological sense has been influenced by and in 

particular obviously the Syriac ^oi.- So ^1 

in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 

the S 3 rr. and when used as a technical rchgious term may 

have come under the influence of the Christian use of Some- 

times there is no doubt of the Quranic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A clear instance 

is that of aJT used of Jesus in iv, 169, etc., where it is obviously 
a translation of the Syr. of Jno. i, 1, etc.,® which like the Etii. 

and the Copt. ujA2;e represents theGk. Aoyof. Similarly J is 


doubtless a translation of the S}^:. = aTTOoroAop, and and 

AcLmi in eschatological passages translate the rjfiepa and wpa of the 
Judaeo-Christian eschatological writings.® Casanova ’’ claims that 


^ in such passages as ii, 140, 114 ; iii, 17, 54, 59, etc., has a technical 
meaning associated nuth cjb.5^ and is opposed to the word AaIaU-,® 


and is thus meant as a translation of yj/tSertp,® and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin. So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


' Cf. the Mandacan KHIT in Indibaibki’s ilavdaiacha Litiirgieii, Berlin. 1920. 

Jliugana, Syriac Ivfluettce, 8.j ; Pautz, Offenbarmig, 36 ; Fraenkel, I'’oca6, 24. 

“ Jlingana, op. cit., 88 ; Horovitz, KO, 141, though QN is used in precisely 
the same sense on Phoenician coins. 

* Hingana, op. cit., 83. 

" Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

' Doubtless through the Syr. and lAi.. 

’ Jlohamwed el la fin dii motule, 88 IF. 

“ Which Wellhausen, Resie, 71, n. 1, considered to bo a translation of ayvoia as 
in Acts xvii, 30. See also, Casanova, 90 ; Gerock, Chrislohgie, 104 ; Xoldeke-Schwally, 
i, 242, n. 10. Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 94, suggested Gnostic influence here. 

" Again probably through the Syr. 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur’an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists. 

Philological questions as to the chaiigcswliichforeign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not bo disenssed here, as such discussion 
ha s already been given for Aramaic words by Praenkel in the Introduction 
to his Aramaische Frenidworter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi, 
Siiidien, 19 ff., G5ff. On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical terms jpiano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, etc., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, arc of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 

words as (3^—1 ; surface 

obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, etc., in each individual case. 




THE FOREIGN WORDS 


HjI {abb). 

Ixxx, 31. 

Herbage. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describing the good 
things God has caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain. 
The early authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tab. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam. and Baid. in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (of. LA, i, 199 ; Ibn al-Athir, NiMya, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 175. as-Suyuti, 
Itq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meaning grass in the language of 




by which, as we gather 


from the Mutaw, 65, he means the Berber tongue. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. (= of 

Dan. iv, 9, where the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nun). The 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb. from to he green 
(cf. Cant, vi, 11 ; Job viii, 12). Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabic word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic but the 

probabilities seem in favom of its coming rather from Syr. ]q 1. 
meaning quicquid terra producit (Mingana, Syriac InJIuence, 88). 
It was probably an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area.^ 



cv, 3. 

In the description of tlie rout of the Army of the Elephant we 
^ % 

read — I where is said to mean 


flocks — Zam., or Bagh. and to bo the plu. of ^U, 


which Khafajl, Shifd, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 


aSU or or 1 . The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 
clear that the philologers knew not vrhat to make of the word. 


1 Cf. Zimiuern, Akkadischc Fremdviorlei , i). 55. 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the -word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 

in addition, the name being derived from 1 a vesicle. Sprcngel 

indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 7C), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 

= father and J.Ai I = lamentation, and stating tliat the Persians 

use the word I for smallpox. This tlieory has some support in tlio 

tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha s army,*^ 
but it is difficult to sec how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs in Pers. only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra de Vaux. Penseiirs, iii, 398. has a suggestion that it is of 
Persian origin, and would take the as a mistaken reading 

for =b<ibijloniaH arrows, which caused the destruction of 

the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as w e 

seem to know nothing elsewhere of these J-Ai I ^r. 

Apparently the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur’an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line — 
^ ^ ^ 

1 (®'rag. 4, 

1. 3, in Schulthess' ed.), where it also means crowds. If it is to be taken 

as an Arabic word it may possibly be a case of VI JUJ j> , especially 

in view of the expression quoted from al-Akhfash J.A) 1 1 I 

The probability, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown. 

I {Ibrahim). 

Occurs some 69 times, cf. ii, 118 ; iii, 30 ; xlii, 11, etc. 

Abraham. 


* See Sprenger, Life, 35. 
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It is always used of the Biblical Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb. DIinSK. If the name had come direct from the 

Heb. we shoidd have expected the form I, and as a matter of 

r 

fact the Muslim philologers themselves recognized that the Quranic 
form was not satisfactory, for wo hear of attempts to alter the form,i 


and an-NawawI, TaMJub. 126, gives variant forms ; 


j) ; Moreover we learn from as-SuyutI, H/ttzAfr, 

i, 138, and al-Jawallqi, 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing, al-Marwardi. indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means 
derivations. 


(Nawawl, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinic 


The form j\ cannot be evidenced earlier than the Qur'an, 

for the verses of Umayya (ed. Schulthess. xxix, 9), in which it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz. KU, 86, 87, rightly doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Vsil al-Ghaba and such 
works. The form would tlius seem to be duo to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine. The common 
Syr. form is which is oliviously the source of both the Eth. 

h’ttC79" and the Arm. marginal reading in Luke i. S."). 

in the Palestinian Syriac Leciionary of (he Gospels reads 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familiar with the Arabic.® 

Lidzbarski, Johan nesbuch, 73.* compares tlie Mandaean D'’nK"13, 
which shortened form is also found as •iD0i;O[»] in the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess. Ler, 2). and may be 

compared with the mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1. 18. and 

the Braham b. Bunaj whom Horovitz. KU, 87, cpiotes from the Safa 
inscriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here. Brockelmann. 


’ Sprenger, Leben, i, CG ; Sycz, Eigennameii, 21 ; Margoliouth in MW, xv, 342. 
® Hiibschmann. Arm. Gramm, i, 2G0. 

® The forms and found in Unr Hebraeiis are also 

probably of Arabic origin. 

* See also Ephemetis, ii, 44, n. 1. 
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Gnmdriss, i, 256, would derive from OmSK as from 

by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. D'’m3K*. 
There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockehnann s choice 

of as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to bo a borrowed 

word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Ehodokanakis in WZKM, xrdi, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,^ 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of hinm'V 
and Isrd'lU The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewisli 
circles in pre-Islamic Arabia,® and when Muhammad got tlic form 

from Judaeo-Christian sources ho formed j*.! on the 
same model. 

OLyl] 

Ivi, 18. 

A ewer, or water jug. 

Only in the plu. form jC I in an early Meccan description of 

Paradise. It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13), 
andisgivenbyal-Kindl, J2wfa,85; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh,3n ; as-SuyutI ^ 
and al-Jawaliqi ® in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi. 299 ; TA. vi. 286. though some attempted to explain 

it as a genuine Arabic word derived from (3 jt. “ 

In modern Persian the word is J'.j'J meaning vrn or waterput 

' Schweirh Li'r.lure^, ]i. 12 ; sec also Liilzbaraki, Jolmmiesbuch, 73 ; Fischer, 
16.3. 

- He '..lys : “• IJie I’oriii ^j.\ durfle am ehesten aus ihrer Anlchniing an 
und der Ausglcichung mit dcmselben 7.u crklarcn scin, nach dem Iwkannten kiir'- 
anisehen Prinzip, dass Personennamen, deren Trager in irgcndwelchcm ziisainmeii- 
hange stehn, lautlich anf eino Form zu Ijringen strebt." 

Horovitz, KC, 92 ; JPiX, 160. 

* Jtq, 318 ; Mniaw, 46 ; iluzhir, i, 136. 

'• The text of the Mu'arrah (Sachnii’s e<l , p. 17) Is defective here, giving the first 
til. hnt not the second. Correcting it by the Jlq. vre read : '111 III 

•ill 

“ Kiighib, Mufrndal, 43 ; and see Bagh. on the passage. 

■ t'lillcrs, Lex, i, 8. and for further meanings see BQ, 4; Addai Shcr, 6. ,y J.\ 
also occurs in Pers. but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from c_jl water (= Phlv. jy d^, i.e. OPers. dpi^= 

Av. gjJi or g)iw ; Skt. aqua), and ci^j to pour (= Phlv. 

rextdn from an. old Iranian root *raek = Unquere),® as was suggested 
by Castle ® and generally accepted since his time. It was from the 
Phlv. form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 

of the I being regular.^ The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 

of ‘Adi b. Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al-A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al-Hlra. 

1 (Iblis). 

ii, 32 ; vii, 10 ; xv, 31, 32 ; xvii, G3 ; xviii, 48 ; xx. 115 ; xxvi, 
95 ; xxxiv, 19 ; xxxviii, 74, 75. 

Iblis. 6 Sia^oXos — the Devil par excellence. 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 

from to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 

despair of all good — so Raghib, Mufraddt, 59, and Tab. on ii, 32. The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 

(an-Nawawi, 138), and Zani. on xix. 57, says — ^ 

al-Jawaliql. ilidarrab. 17. also justly argues 
against an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk. did^oXof has been 
recognized by the majority of Wastern scholars.® IntheLXX^ta/SoAoy 
represents the Heb. in Zech. iii, but in the N.T. 6 did^oXos is 

* In the Behistiin iiibcriptiun, sec Sjjicgi-l, Die aUpersiseheii. Keiliiischriflen, p. 203. 

* West, Glossary, 13C ; Biirtholoinae, AllV, 1479 ; iind see Horn, Grundriss, 
141 ; Sayast, Glossary, p. 164 ; iShiknnd, Glossary, 263. 

* Lexicon, Heplaglolton, p. 23. iSec Vullers, op. cit.; raigardo, GA, 7; Horn, 
Grundriss, 141 ; but note Vollcrs, ZD3IG, I, 627. 

* Siddiqi, 69. On the ground of this change from a to i, Grimme. ZA, xwi, 164, 
looks for S. Arabian induencr, but there is nothing in favour of this. 

® Geiger, 100 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 242 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 351 ; Budolph, Abhdngigkeil, 35 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 ; 
Sacco, Credeiize, 61. However, Pautz, Offenbaruny, 69, n. 3, and Eickmann, Angelologie, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 242, n. 1, had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign. 
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more than ‘‘ the adversary ", and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil. It is in this sense that 

l appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justified in lookin<r 

for a Christian origin for the word. 

One theory is that it came through the Syriac, the » being taken 
as the genitive particle,^ a phenomenon for wliich there are perhaps 

other examples, e.g. for Sia(f)Q3i/as {ZA, xxiv, 51), foi' 

8iKacrTris(ZDMG,\. 620).^^ jliai Jfor Sucre FTepia(Geycr.ZMri6V(/ic/U('. 

i, 119 n.). The difficulty is that tlie normal translation of 6 Sid^oXos 
is ,the accuser or calimntalor, both in the Peshitta (cf. Matt, iv) 

and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form a trans- 

literation of Sid^oXos, but PSiH, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB. There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,® so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself. If we eould assume that some such form ns 
. mn\n I > was colloquially used among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation might 
hold, though one would have to assume that the > had been dropped 
by his informants. The alternative is that it came into Arabic directly 
from the Greek, and was used by the .-Vrabic-speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church.* 

Grimme, ZA. x.xvi, 104, suggested that it might have come from 
8. ^Irabia, perliaps influenced by the Eth. ■?.JP'nA"A. This, however', 
is apparently a rare word in Etli., the usual translation for SrajSoAo? 
being though sometimes is used (James iv, 7 ; 1 Pet. v, 

8, etc.). Moreover, oven if there Averc anything in Grinime's theory 
that this was the form that cro.s.sed over into Arabia, his further 

supposition that the was taken to be the S. Arabian H •= 
very far fetched. 

So Horovitz, Ki , 87. Miiigana, Syriac /njJuerice, 89, thinks rather that it 
wns^the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an AUf. 

Ihe ^c^sc^ in Ibu Hisham, 318 anti 516, noted by Horovitz, are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhammad’s usage. They would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana’s theory. 

“ Kunstlinger, “Die Herkunft des Worles Iblis im Kuran,” in Boeznik Orjen- 
laliilyczmj, vi (1928), proposes the somewhat far-fetched theory that IblTa is derived 
from tile Jewish Bdial by deliberate transformation. 
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9 I 

(,Ajr). 

Of common occurrence. 

Reward, wages. 

, ft 

Besides the noun and its plu. there occur also the verbal 


forms t 


and 




ll^l 


The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 
Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb to receive hire, is 
ob\dously denominative. 

Zimniern, Akhid. Fremdio, 47,^ has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk. agru, agarru, hired servant. 
From this conic on the one hand the Aram. K-l^aK : Syr. a 

hireling, and thence the denominative verbs and , to hire, 

with corresponding nouns and Ipyjl, hire ; and on the other hand 
(apparently from a popular pronunciation *aggaru) the Gk. a.yyapos> 
a courier.^ 

It would have been from the Aram, that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very early period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic.® we are, probably right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac. 

(AMcir). 

V,' 48, 68 ; ix, 31, 34. 


Plu. of or — a Jewish Doctor of the Law. 

The Commentators knew that it was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka‘b al-Ahbar,^ the w^ell-known convert 

* Cf. also .Tensen in ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

* Even the latest edition of Liddell and Seott persists in repeating the statement 
in iStephanus’ Tliesaurun, that it is a Iwrrowing from Persian. It is, of course, possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers. vocabulary, but if so it was a loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can be little doubt that the Gk. ayyapos with 
dyyapfvetv and dyyapiia came directly from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
{GesehicJite des AUerthums, iii, 67) had already recognized. 

® For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery, Aramaic Incanta- 
tion Texts from Kippiir, Glossary, p. 281 ; and for the Elephantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 (No. 69, 1. 12). 

* The plu. form jL». I is explained by a verse in Ibn Hisham, 659, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka‘b b. al-Ashr-tf Sayyid al-Ahbar. 
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from Judaism. It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 

word derived from ^>-) fo leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 

being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students ; so Raghib, Mujraddt, 104. 

Geiger, 49, 53. claims that it is derived from “15D teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour, e.g. Mish. Sanh. GO — 
□nan nan ]nni< n», "as Aaron was a Doctor so were 

his sons Doctors." Geiger's theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n., and Fraenkel. Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, thougli 
Grimbaum, ZDMG. xxxi.x. 582. thinks that in coming into Arabic 

it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. Mingana, 

Syriac hijlucnce, 87. suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (sec also 
Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 191), but this is milikely. The word was evidently 
quite well known in pre-Islamic Arabia,- and thus known to Muliammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities. It was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 


^31 (Adam) • 

ii, 29-35 ; hi, 30. 52 ; v, 30 ; vii, 10, 18, 25-33, 171 ; xvii, 03. 72 ; 
xviii, 48 ; xix. 59 : xx, 1 14-119 ; xxxvi, 60. 

Adam. 

It is used always as an individual name and never as the Hcb. 


and Phon. DIN for man in general, though the use of '^5 1 in 

Sura, vii, approaches this usage (Nbldeke-Schwally, i, 242). It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al-Jawallql 
(Mua'rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 
Mujraddt, 12. and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 
hopeless. Some authorities recognized this and Zam, and Baid.. on 

ii. 29. admit that it is a foreign word — 15^' (^1- 

' Hirschfeld, BfUtdge, .‘51, translates by “ Sehriftgelehrte ’’ (ef. the N.T. ypaiinarcvt 
S_\r. IjSUS), and takes it as opposed to the DJT. 

- It occurs in the old poetry, cf. Horovitz, KU, 63, and Ibn Hisham, .S.!!, 3.’54, uses 
the word familiarly as well known : ef. also Wensinek, Jriden le Marl inn, 6,") ; Horovit/. 
J/'.V, 107, 108. 
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The origin of course is the Heb. mK, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews,' though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac.® The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creation story, to Muhammad's contemporaries. 

(IihU) 

xix, 57 ; xxi. 85. 

Idris. 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the information w'e have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57) ; (ii) that God raised him to a " place on high ” 

iLic Ols?. (xix, 58) ; and (iii) that being steadfast and 

patient he entered God’s mercy (xxi, 85). 

The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is i.e. 

the Biblical Enoch,® a theory derived not only from the facts 

enumerated above, but from the idea tiiat his name jil is derived 

from to study — botli Jewish and Christian legend attributing 

to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom.* The fallacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam. on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawallql, Mu'armb, 8 ; Qdiuiis. i, "215 ; which makes it the more 
strange that some AVestern scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336,® 
and Eickmann. AmydoJmjiv. 26. have considered it to be a pure Arabic 
word. 


' Ibn Qutaiba, Ma'iiiif, 180 (Eg. cd.) notes a variant reading ^IJtl which may 
reprCBent a Jewish pronunciation. 

® Sycz, Ei'i/ennamoi, 18. 

“ Tha‘labi, Qi.sos, 34. 

• i:n of course means lo instruct, to initiate (of. tih>.) and may have suggested 
the connection with (j-jj. For the derivation sec Tha'labi, loc. cit. ; Ibn Qutaiba, 
Ma'arif, 8. Finke), MW, xxii, 181, derives it from EvStipeaxos, the 7th antediluvian 
King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

® He seems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abu Idris, but see Horovitz, 
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Noldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
b;")! or and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the equivalence of 

Ixlc of xix, 58, with the fJLeredtjKev avTov 6 0eop 

of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufi&cient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt it. Casanova, JA, 1924, vol. cev, p. 358 (so Torrc) , 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to ’'EerSpap wliicli 

through a form ’'E^ap became Albright ^ imagines tliat 

it refers to Hermes-Pocmandres, the name being derived from tlie 

final element in the Greek name Ilot/xai/Spj^p, while Montgomery. 

JQR, XXV, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noali. 

None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 

by Noldeke in ZA. xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of ' AvBpeus 

filtered through a Syriac medium.* In Syriac we find various forms of 

the name and this latter 

• • » • ^ 
being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 

of the n and cZ we get the Ar. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 

a S. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in the inscriptions 
and the Eth. MWft has nothing in its favour. 

{Ara'ik) 

xviii, 30 ; xxxvi, 56 ; Ixxvi, 13 ; Ixxxiii, 23, 35. 

Couches. Plu. of j | . 

AVe find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 

^ jl but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Eaghib, Mufraddt, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269 ; TA, vii, 

^ Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, ii, 197-8, and in AJSL. 1927, p. 235 n. 
* Noldeke’s earlier suggestion in ZDMG, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
0eoBwpoe, but in ZA, xvii, he refers it to the Tlpd^eis 'AvSpeov and thinks the lifting 
him “ to a place on high ” may refer to the saint’s crucifixion. It. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 315, however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Sonic early philologers concluded that it was foreign, and as-SuyutI, 
Ilq, 318, says that Ibn al-JawzI gave it as an Abyssinian loan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement — “ Abu ‘Ubaid related that 

Al-Hasan said — AVc used not to know the meaning of cUftjVI until 

we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an was 
a pavilion containing a bed." 

Addai Slier, 9, says that it is the Pers. by which he 

probably means </iroHe the colloquial form for Aijjl (Vullers, 

Lex, i, 141), but there does not seem to be an 5 d;hing in this. There is 
nothing in Eth. with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A‘sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(of. Horovitz, Paradies, 15). 



(Iram) 


Ixxxix, 6. 

Iram : the city of the people of ‘Ad. 


The number of variant readings for this I in Ob 

suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was ^ but the story is clearly S. Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact HamdanI (ed. D. H. Muller, p. 126, 
129) mentions two other Irams in S. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S. Arabian.- The name is frequently mentioned in the early 
literature.® 


jjl (Azcir) 
vi, 74. 

Azar — the father of Abraham. 

^ Wetstein in his Appendix to Delitzsch’s Iliob, 1S76 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 273 ; 
Sycz, Eigennamen, 54 ; 0. Loth, ZDMG, xxxr, 628. 

* D. H. Mailer, Sildarabiache Stndien, 134 If . ; Burgen und ScJildaser, p. 418. 

® See passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes is 


that jj\ is the name 


of Abraham's father, and is 




It was also well known. 


however, that the real name of Abraham's father was or ^ U, 


e.ii. 


at-fabari, Annales, i, 252; an-Nawawi, 128; al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘anab, 21 •. 
TA, iii, 12, etc., obviously reproducing the Hin of Gen. xi, 26, etc. 


In order to escape the difficulty some took jjl to be the name of an 


idol — or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to liis 

father.^ They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Hebrew (as-Suyuti, Itq, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found m European works is that wliich iras 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, iv, 90. that the Talmudic 
name for Teiah, by a metathesis became "'A ^op in Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Asay. This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald ^ and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 

mn = 0apa(LXX, 0appa) by metathesis gives” A6ap and thusj j I . 

^^llile Dvorak, Fremdwdyler, 38, goes even further in discussing tlu' 
probability of Gk. 0 being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 
''AOap.^ 

Hyde m his IHstoria Reliyioms relcnim Permrum, p. 62, suggestcil 
that Azor was the heathen name of Abraham's father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 
connect with the Av. alar « (cf. Skt. Phlv. 


‘ I’l* fi.vSiiyritI. 318, and the Commentators. It should Ijo noted that Zatn. elves 
ter" puzLd authorities 

- >le-irhichle Israels, i, 483. 

/ The passa,ge reads {/[isl Eecl,^ od. Schwartz, i, iv, p. 14)— peri SI koI toCtov 
erepoui, roiv 8e tov Nue TroiSwv rai awoYovwv drap Kairov 'ABpaan, Sv dovnvor ifal 
TTponaropa ^aiSes ‘EPpaSwy ivxova,, where the unusual drop wa.s 

apparently misread as ^Aap. Cf. Pautz, OffeMdantm/, 242n. 

■* Bartholomao, AIW, 312. 
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atur,'^ Paz. ddur, and the Mod. Pers. jil used as the name of the 


fire demon, “ and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father. Hyde, liowever, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 

name jil given to Abraham in the Persian writings® simply means 

“ son of the fire ", and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Qur'anic account of his experiences in Sura, xxi. 

B. Fisher in Bibel iiitd Talmud. Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Muhammad or his informants iiad misunderstood the epithet ’’nnTNIl 
(he who has sprung from the East) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean ‘‘ Son of mTX gave his 

father’s name as jjl. 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkcl in ZDMG, Ivi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz. KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamcn , 37. In WZKM, iv. 338. 


Fraenkel suggested that both jjlp and jjl go back to the Heb. 

and in ZDMG, Ivi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’anic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad's part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him. so that instead of his father 
n*in he has given the name of Abraham's faithful servant 
Syez’s theory that it was a mistake between two passages “iTs;’’‘pi< 
omaN and ernsN mn is a little too remote, 

but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The 
Avas probably taken as the article,* and on the cpicstion of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series 



As there is a 


genuine Arabic name AnmJcs, i, 3384 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KU, 86, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of the name. 


* Horn, Grundriss, 4 ; Hliikancl, Gloaaary, 226 ; Nybeig, Glossar, 2o ; Heizfeld, 
Paihvli, Glossary, 126 and 148. 

“ In Phlv, Atarb is the Angel of Fire ; see West, Glossary, p. 7. 

® VuUers, Lex, i, 380. 

' As often, ef. examples in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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{Asatir) 

vi, 25 ; viii, 31 ; xvi, 26 ; xxiii, 85 ; xxv, 6 ; xxvii, 70 ; xlvi, 16 ; 
Ixviii, 15 ; Ixxxiii, 13. 

Fables, idle talcs. 


We find the word only in the 


combination 


“ tales of the ancients ”, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 396 ff., 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldeke-Schwally, i, 16 tf.,^ and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hisham, 235, where Nadr b. al-Harith is made to say — 
'■ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am. His stories 


are 


naught but tales of the ancients whicli he 


writes down just as I do. ’ 


The Muslim authorities take it as a 


form 


to 


lorite, considering it as a pill, of (Sijistiini, 10), 

or the plu. of a plu. (LA, vi, 28). The verb liowevcr, as Fraenkcl 

has shown (Fremdw, 250), is a denominative from and this 

itself is a borrowing from Aram. (Noldeke, Qoraii>s. 

13). It is possible but not probable that was formed from this 

borrowed 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395,=“ suggested that in >L1 we liave the 

G-k. IcTTopla, a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger (Kleinere Schriften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars.® The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable. The word can hardly have conic into 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr. ^io^co] occurs only 

' See also Hirschfeld, Aew liesearcJies, 22, 41 ff., on Sprenger’s SuMif theories. 

Vide also his remarks in J A8B, xx, 119, and see Freytag, Lexicon, sub voc. 

’ Vollers, ZmiG, li, 312. Sec also Kunstlinger in OLZ, 1936, 481 ff. 
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as a learned word {PStn, 298). The derivation from Syr. (;4*1 
suggested by Noldeke-Scbwally, i, 16 n., is much more satisfactory, 
(cf. Aram. KHDIT) is the equivalent of the Gk. ^eip6ypa(j)ov^ 

and is a word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic. It wa.s doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-Islamic 
period/ for in a verse of the Meccan poet ‘Abdallah b. az-Ziba‘ra, 

quoted in ‘AinI, iv, 140, we read L ^^1 

“ the stories have averted Qusay from glory ”. 

In S. Arabian, as D. H. Muller points out (WZKM, i, 29) we have 
meaning an inscription, and )llli*i is the usual verb for 
scripsit (Rossini, Glossariim, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 

S. Arabian influence on the form of the word. See further under 
IjUL-I (Asbal) 

ii, 130, 134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vii, 160. 

The Tribes. Pin. of 

It occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel. In vii, 160, it is used normally of the Twelve Tribes, 

but in all the other passages the are spoken of as recipients of 

revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of ■' the Twelve " for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tribes.® 

The philologers derive it from a thistle, their explanation 

thereof being interesting if not convincing {LA , ix, 1 82) . Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu'l-Laitli was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-SuyutI, Ilqan. 318; Alutaw, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb. CD3». and Geiger 141, followed by many 

' Cf. \aaasis) ckeintfjrajihum duhium, iis contrasted with 

Vr»*r» cheirofjidphum validuiu . 

* So Mingana, St/riac lvflvc7}ce, 89. 

® Vide Spronger, Leben^ ii, 27G, who thinks Muhammad took it to be a proper name, 
which, however, is unlikely in view of vii, 160 (Hirschfeld, BeUragSt 41). 
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later scholars 1 has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr. = ^vXrj^ and Mingana, Syriac hifluence, 8G, 

definitely claims it as a Syriac loan-word. It is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the sing, and given an Arabic plural. 

There does not seem to be any well-attested pre-Islainic examph' 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Noldcke shows (ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, Iv, 7, seems to 
depend on Sura, Ixxxix, 23. This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself. 


I [Islabruq) 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Iv, 54 ; btxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in early passages in description of the raiment of the 
faitliful i 2 i Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by theMuslim authorities asaPcrsianloan-word,cf. 
ad-Dahhak in as-Suyuti, Ilq, 319; al-Asma‘i in as-SuyutI,M»{ 2 ^ir,i, 137 ; 
as-SijistanI, 49; al-Jawharl, Siliah sub voc.; al-Kindi, Risala, 85; Ibn 
al-Athlr, yihdya. i, 38. Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 

attempting to derive it from (cf- Paid- on Ixxvi, 21), but their 

argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaisin which 
cannot be defended (Dvorak, Fremdu', 39, 40). 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form. LA, xi, 285, quotes az-Zajja) as stating it was from Pers. 

and TA, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 

from Syr. neither of which forms exist. The Qamus, s.v. 

however, rightly gives it as from » which al-Jawharl, 

' fmcnkel, Vornh, 21; Pautz, O/fenbarufig, 124 n.; llirschfeld, lieitrdije, 41; 
Horovitz, AX', 00. 

- llorovitz also notes this possibility. Tho Palestinian form quoted by 

Soliwally, Idiolicov, 92, which agrees closely with the Talmudic NESSII?, is not 
so close to the Arabic. 

° Ho TA, loc. cit., and al-Khafaji, iu his supercommentary to Baidawi, cf. also 
Addai Sher, 10. 
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SiMh, says is from meaning Pers. sometimes 

written as al-Jawliarl gives it,® is a form of ,j-^> meaning 

big, thick, gross, apparently from a root, jl i firm, stable (of. Skt. 

Av. staura * ; Oss. st‘ur ^ ; and Arm. 

uainL.mpY^ The Plllv. sta^r = thick (Nybcrg. Glossar, 

206), is used of clothing in eschatological writings, e.g. Arda Viraf, 
xiv, 14, 1 > “and glorious and thick 

splendid clothing Phlv. with the suffix gives the Mod. 

Pers. which B(?, 994, defines as 

Vullcrs, Lex, i. 94, as vestis serica crassior. 

From Mid.Pers. the word was borrowed into Armenian as 
guinmupmli and into Syr. as or Ibn 

Duraid, according to TA, Y’i. 292, quoted 3 borrowing from 

Syr., butP/S«(, 294, gives the Sjt. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 

into Arabic from the IMiddle Persian,® The Ar, 3 represents the Phlv. 

suffix ^,1® which in Syr. normally became yj. ns wc see in such examples 

* BQ, 492, defines it a? U.le j (it j dUj ojA. ■ Vullers, Tjcx, i, 97. 

Lagaide, GA, 13. incixns thich, mmp»rt, ioUd, ef. Moiiicr Williams, 

Sanscrit Dictionary, 120.1. 

* Bartholomae, AflV, 1.192; Horn, Giiinilriss, p. 1.18; Hubsehinann, Pcrsische 
Stuilkn, 74. 

® For this Ossetian form see Hulsselimdiui, ZDMG, .\.\xix, 93. 

' Hubschmann, Ami. Gramm, i, 493. Of. also Gk. oxaupos. 

’ Hiibschmann, Ann. Gramm, i, 113. The form sceni'i proof that the borrowinE; 
was from Pers. and not from Ar., though the iiassage in Moses Kalankatuaci, xvhieh 
Hubsohraann quotes, refers to guiniuLpuilj^u II a gift from the Caliph 

Mii'awiya I. Cf. Stackelberg in ZDJJG, xlviii, 490. 

“ Fraenkcl, rornb, 21, quotes this as ^^QA£Dl,whieh is copied by Dxofak.fnosrfi/', 
42. and Horovitz, Purailies, 10, but neither this fonn nor the] quoted by Addai 

Shcr, 10, is to be found in the Syrian Lexicons. 

" Mingana, Syriac Injluenee, 88, hoxvevcr, claims that the borrowing was from Syr. 
into Arabic. 

The philologers had recognized, however, that Pers. d) did sometimes become j 
in Ar. Cf. Sihawaih in Siddiqi, 21. 
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as Phlv. avistah (= Pers. or ll—sl),! which in 

Syr. is and in Ar. (Ibn al-AthIr, Nihaya, i, 38). 

{IsMq). 

ii, 127-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38 ; xiv, 41 ; 
xix, 50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxvii, 112, 113 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Isaac. 

The Biblical Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 

It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xii, 20 ; al-Jawallql, Mu‘ar- 
rab, 9; as-Suyutl. Miahir, i. 138; though it was not uncommon in some 

quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from for as- 

Suyutl, Mnzhir. i, 140, goes out of his way to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Hob. (cf. ath-Tha‘labI, Qisax, 76), and indeed Sura, 
xi, 74. .seems toshow acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pnS. 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial ’’ of the O.T. forms 
and pnty’ would seem to point to a Christian origin,® cf. Gk. ’IcraaK, 
SvT. or though it is true that in the Talmud we come 

across a pCK na ■’"la {Baba Mezi‘a, 39*’), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century a.b.'* 

The name must have been known before tbe Qur’an, but no 

pre-Islamic instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Xasrdiiiya, 229, 230, arc rightly rejected by Horovitz, KU, 91. 

(Isrd'il). 

Occurs some 43 times. Cf. ii, 38. 

' West, Glossary, 13. 

“ Sprciigcr, Lchcn, ii, p. 336 ; Fracnkel, ZA, x.v, 394 ; Horovitz, JP^\ 135, and 
Mingana’s note, Syriac Influence, 83. Toney, Fourulation, 49, however, takes this 
to he a ehnracteristie of his assumed Judaeo-Arabic dialect. 

’ This is the Christian Palestinian form, cf. Schulthess, Lex, 14. 

* Uerenbourg in REJ, xviii, 137, suggests that pPIS’ may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as pHDS. 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix, 
59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called ■ 

Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it from^^^^ '■ to travel 

by night ", because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(cf. at-Tabarl, Annales, i, 359, and Ibn al-Athir). It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf. al-Jawallql, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 
11),^ and is given as such by the Commentators Zam. and Baid. on 
ii, 38. 

Here also the absence of the initial ’’ stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Hob. and points to a Christian origin, cf. Gk. 

'Icrpai^X, Syr. \\ : Eth. hili-Kii. The probabilities are in 

favour of a Syriac origin - especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms (Schulthess, Leo', 16). The name was doubt- 

less well enough known to the people of Mu^mmad's day and though 
no pre-Islamic example of its use in N. Arabia seems to have survived ® 
occurs in S. Arabian iascriptions, cf. CIS, iv, 543, 1. 1. 

{jSj iUssh)- 

ix, 109. 

Pounded. 

^ f 

The verbal form ^^^1 occurs in ix, 110. The verb is denominative 

from ^ I , a foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdw, 11, noted was an 

Aramaic borrowing, cf. Aram, foundatio7i, and in the Christian 

Palestinian dialect the verb = edefieXidoa-e ; = 

TedefieXicoTO, and = dffiiXiov (Schwally, Idioticon, 7), 

so classical Syr. Uo] (and see Noldeke, Aland. Gramm, 98. n. 2 ; 
Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 31 ; Henning. BSOS. ix, 80). 

7- al-Khafaji notes the uncertainty as to the spclhnp of the word, Jl and 
being known besides 

* Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 81 ; Horovitz, KC', 91. The Qamus, as a matter of 
fact, says that all forms ending in are jL though Tnb. on ii, 38, claims that 
J.f is Heb. 

“ All those given bj' Cheikho, Xafianlya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Qur'anic 
usage. 
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ju:-! 

Of frequent use, cf. ii, 106, 125. 

To submit, to surrender. 

With this must be taken (iii, 17, 79, etc.), and the 

participial forms etc. 

The verb ji.Juo is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. 

Phon. (o he cowjUele. found : Aram. Syr. -tnVi to be 

cmwplete, safe : Akk. Mdiiiu. to be complete, iinharmed. This primitive 


verb, however, does not occur in the Qur'an. Form II, 


. jJL,*-, is fairly 

common, but this is a denominative from , and as we shall 
see is a borrowed word.^ 

X "i 

As used in the Qur'an is a technical religious term,- and 

there is even some development traceable in Muhammad's use of it.'’’ 
Such a phrase as 4Ji\ (Jl A ^_5 (j-* 21, ** seems to give 

the word in its simplest and original sense, and then ILj J 

(xl, 68 ; vi, 70 ; ii, 125), and or 4 ) (x.xvii, 45 ; ii. 127 ; 

iii, 77 ; xx.xix, 55), are a development from this. Later, however, 
the word comes practically to mean ‘‘ to profess Islam ", i.c. to accept 
the religion which Muhammad is preaching, cf. xlviii, 16 ; xli.x, 1 t. 

17. etc. Now in pre-Islamic times is used in the primitive sense 

of ■■ hand over noted above. For 'instance, in a verse of Abu 'A/.za 

in Ibn Hisham, 556, we read — ■■ hand 

me not over for such betrayal is not lawful "A The Qur'anic use is an 


‘ On the development of meaning in S. Arabian m see Ko.s.sini, Glosaarium, 190. 
‘ .Sec Lyall, JRAS, 1903, p. 782. 

^ Sep Lidzbarski’s artiele, “ .Sahlm und Islam,” in ZS, i, 83 fF. 

‘ Cf. also, ii, 106 ; iii, 18; iv, 124. On the probable genesis of this, aee Maroolioiitli 
in JRAS, 1903, pp. 473, 474. 

Kor other e.xamples, see Afargoliouth’s article, as above. 
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intelligible development from, this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 467 ff., would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama ; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 ff.), there are historical difficul- 
ties in the way of tliis. Lidzbarski, ZS. i. 86, would make it a denomina- 


tive from which he take.s as a translation of (roJTYjpia, but 

Horovitz, KU, 55, rightly objects. 

The truth seems to be that it was boirow’ed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions. Already in the O.Arani. inscriptions 
we find that as used in proper namc.s has acquired this technical 
religious significance,^ as e.g. rh\:h^, etc. The same sense is found 
in the Rabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 55), but it is particularlv 
in Syriac that we find aqIaI used precisely as in the Qur'an, e.g. 

loliikll ai«£U he devoted himself to God and His 

Church , or ^oouiaj ai^ and one feels confident in 

looking hero for the origin of the .^bic word. 


of course, is a formation from this,® and was in use in 

pre-Islamic Arabia. however, would seem to have been 

formed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the word. 


[Ismd'il). 

ii, 119-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; xiv, 41 ; xix, 55 ; xxi, 85 ; 
xxxviii, 48. 

Ishmael. 

The Muslim philologers early recognized that it was non- Arabic, 
as is clear from Zam. on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 9 ; al-KhafajT, 10: as-SuyutT. Minliir, 

* Bobertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 79 if. 

* The example given by Horovitz, viz. 001 OIaSU 

is curiously like 

® Sura, Ii, 36 ; xxii, 77 ; and note Bagh, vii, 192, and Va‘qubl, ffist, i, 259. and 
its use in Safaitc (Ryckmans, A'oih« jirojircj*, i, 230), 
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Various forms of the name are given — 


and J-J the inthislastform, quoted from Sibawaih in d/fc/nV, 
i, 132, being significant. 

A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 
oftheGk. ’Io-/ia^A; Syr. ; Eth. with the Heb. 

A form derived from Heb. oecurs in tlie inscriptions of 
both the S. and N. of the Penimsula.i S. Arabia we find in a 

Himyaritic inscription A? bXtfQO' (cf- Eth. 

and in the Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a forni 

It is thus clear that tlie form with initial ■' was well enough known 

in Arabia before iluhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 

to be no evidence that the form used in the Qur'an was in use as a 

personal name among the Arabs in jire-Islamic times. ^ Tin' fact 


that in the Qur'an we find c_A>«JJ_for ®]01' and for Dpi?’’, but 


for and for just as in Syr. we find 

-giffin . and -<rinr>vj but and mak(“s it 

reasonably certain that the Qur'anic form eame fi’om a Syr. source.'’ 
and the form in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 


any difficulty whicli might liave been felt of for 


* D. H. lluller suggests tli.it the name is an independent formation in .S. Ar.ihian 

iii, '2i5, being followed in this by Horovitz, JPS, Lo.!, 1.16), but this is a 
little diiliciilt. 

* Hal. 193, 1 ; of. CIS, iv, i, 55, with other references in Filter's “ Index of S. 
Ar.ilii.in Proper Names ", PSBA, 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, Arahiaclie Frnrje, 182. 
226, 252-4. Ucrenbourg in his note on this inscription, CIS, iv, i, 56, takes it as a 
(•onipo.site name in imitation of the Heb., but see Muller, WZKM, iii, 225 ; ZDMfy, 
xxxvii, 13 ff. ; Rvekmans, ,Vo«i« propres, i. 239, and RES, i. No. 219. 

’ Gussaud, Mission, 221 ; Littmann, , Semitic Inscriptions, 110. 117, 123; lin'- 
zijfininij tier Safa-lnsehrifUn, 58; Lidzbarski, Ephemtris, ii, 44. 

* The examples collcetcd bj- Cheikho, Xasrfinii/a, 230, cannot, as Horovitz, ICf, 
!)2, show I,, be taken as evidence for the pro-Islamic use of the name. The form 'No/iaijAos 
quoted by Horovitz from Waddington, from an inscription of a.d. 341, may be onl\ 
n rendering of vKDD’. 

® Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 12 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82, and cf. 
Spivngcr, Leben, ii, 336. 

' .Schulthess, Lex, 15, and cf. Horovitz, KU,S2; Rhodokanakis, il'ZKM, 
xvii, 283. 
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I {Al-A'raf). 

\’ii, 44, 46. 

Al-A‘raf. 


It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell. The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two, 


favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu. of jfi- used of the mane 


of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 

part of anything (Zam, m loco : ZA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 

e- » 

tol-ao!/', and so called because of the knowledge 


had of those in the Garden and those in the Fire. 

Tor Aiidrae. Ursprinig, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, ii, 182. claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translatmg an idea derived from one of the 
older religions.^ There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,^ viz. that it is the 
Eth. hdZid.. Horovitz. Pamdies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 


Muhammad does not use t-sl for the souls of the departed, but for 

the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
It is by no means uidikely, however, that Muhammad under- 
stood the verb hbCi.? used of the blessed departed, as a place- 
name. for hbZi. and seem much more commonly used in this 


sense than It is even possible that i_jl is a corruption of 

The introduction of the word would seem to be duo to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word in Umayya. 
xlix, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of being under Qur’anic 
influence. 


^ Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to trsinslato the ILituUcan 
= the icalch toit'er^, but this is rather remote. 

* .lid Ilistoriam -Ethiopicam Commentarius, p. 207. He writes: 
Muhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum et Iiifernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum, qui tantundem boni ac mail in hoc mundo fecernnt. Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari nequit, quam a rad-/Gthiopiea — requievit, 

quo verbo .^thiopes de pie defunctis utuntur." 

® Praetorius, Beit. Aas, i, 23, however, takes hddid. as a denom. from « 
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4^1 [Allah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 
God. 


One gathers from ar-RazI, Mafdtth, i, 84 (so Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 
i, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities hold that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though the}' set forth various theories as to its derivation.^ 


Some held that it has no derivation, being : the Kufans in 

general derived it from a vvt , while the Basrans derived it from 

, taking aV as a verbal noun from O to be high or to he veiled. 

The suggested origins for aV I were even more varied, some taking 
'i ' i 

it from ^1 toworshif, some from to be perplexed, some from 

to turn to for protection, and others from to he perplexed. 

AVestern scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of tlie 
word must be found in one of the older religions. In the Semitic area 

was a widely used word for deity, cf. Heb. ; Aram. ; 
SjT. ; Sab. 11*1 h ; and so Ar. 4 )| is doubtless a genuine old 
Semitic form. The form a\J 1, however, is different, and there can lie 


little doubt that this, like the Mandaean and the Pahl.ivi 

ideogram,’- goes back to the Syr. (cf. Grunbaum, ZDMd. 

xxxix. 571; Sprenger, Leben, i, 287-9; Ahrens, Muhammad, 1.1; 
Rudolph, Abhanglgheit, 26 ; Bell, Origin, 54 ; Cheikho, Na.mmga, 
159 . Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 86). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad's time (Wellhausen, 
Re.ite. 217 , Melsen in II AA, i, 218 ff.). It occurs frequently in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions, ^ and also in those from S. Arabia, as, e.g.. 


ar-Razi on pp. 8M, of the first volume of his 
“ Hcrzfelcl, Paihuli, Glos>..-iry, 135. 

.. *'■ th»mudenUchen Inschriflen, p. 63 If, ; Scm. h,.cr, 

I>. 11.1 It.; anti Ryckmans, Aoms propns, i, 2; JREm, iii. 44], 
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with all the Gods (in Glaser, Abessinien, 50),^ 
as well as in the pre-Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b. Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many in ash-Shanqiti’s introduction 

to the Mu'allaqat. It is possible that the expression 4Jill is of 

S. Arabian origin, as the name occurs in a Qatabanian 

inscription.^ 

{Allahutmna). 

iii, 25 ; v, 114 ; viii, 32 ; x, 10 ; xxxix, 47. 

An invocatory name for God. 

The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians ® : 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a voeative form where the 

final ^ takes the place of an initial 1. The Kufans took it as a con- 
traction of 1*^1 aJJ! l» (Baid. on iii, 25), but their theory is 

ridiculed by Ibn Ya'Ish, i, 181. As a vocative it is said to be of the same 
class as come along. al-KhafajI, 20, however, recognizes it as a 
foreign word. 

It is possible, as Margoliouth notes {ERE, vi, 248), that it is the 
Heb. DM'pX which had become known to the Arabs through their 
contacts with Jewish tribes.* 


{Ilyas). 

vi, 85 ; xxxvii, 123, 130. 

Elijah. 

^ Derentourg in JA, viii® sor., xx, 157 if., wants to find the word in the 
of a Minaean inscription, hut this is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god I , 
vide Holevy, ibid, p. 325, 326. 

“ Rhodokanakis, “ Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohl&n Tirana* ,” in SBA II , 
Wien, 1924. • Margoliouth, EBE, vi, 248. 

* There is to be considered, however, the Phon. = godhead (see references 
in Harris’ Glossary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m. Cf. 
Nielsen in HAA, i, 221, n. 2. 
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In xxxvii, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form is 

From al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-Suyuti. Muzhir, 
i, 138 ; as-SijistanI, 51 ; vii, 303. The Heb. forms are and 
so it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 

T . ’ 

from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 56, recognizes. - 
The Gk. 'HA/ay or 'HAc/ay gives us the final s, but this also appeals 
in Syr. beside the more usual (PSm, 203), and in tlie 

Eth. 

The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and 'HA/ay occurs not infrequently in the Inscriptions.® We 

also find an in the genealogy of the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid given in 

Aghdrii, ii, 18.* The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac. 


X-'il (Al-Yasa‘). 

vi, 86 ; xxxviii, 48. 
Elisha. 


The word is usually treated as though it were 




and the 


the definite article,® and then derived from or Tal)., on 

vi, 86, argues against this view, and in the Lexicons (e.g. al-Jawharl, 
sub voc., LA, X, 296), and in al-Jawallql, 134 (cf. al-KhafajI, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 

variant spelling (LA, x, 296). 


1 Geiger, 190 ; Mingana, iSi/riac Influence, 83. Grimrae, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
see S. Arabian inOuenee m the production of this longer form, but it is difheult to see 
mueh point to his suggestion. 

“ So Sprenger, Leben, ii, 33.5 ; Rudolph, Abhdnyirikeil, 47 ; Horovitz, JPX, 171. 

“ Lebas-Waddington, Nos. 2159, 2160, 2299, ete. 

* Ibn Duraid, 20, would take this as a genuine Arabic word from with 
which Horovitz, KU, 99, is inclined to agree. In LA, vii, 303, however, where we 
find this same genealogy, we arc expressly told ^ jij ,*-<1 

‘ Cf. Goldzihcr, ZD MG, xxiv, 208 n. 
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The Heb. is near enough to the Arabic to make a 

direct borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KV, 132). The 6k. forms are ’EAiVa, 
’EXicate, and ’EAttraioy ; the Sjur. ; and the Eth. KMd; 

the probabilities being in favour of a Syriac origin. 

A_.«| (Vmma). 

Of frequent occurrence, e.g. ii. 122, 128 ; iii, 106, etc. 

People, race. 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews.^ Heb. HQK a tribe, 
or people, and the illSIK of the Rabbinic writings was widely used. 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at aU, but Akk. 
ummaiu ; Heb. HON ; Aram. KQ1X, ; and Syr. 

lASool, seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian,* we 

cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. is a primitive borrow- 
ing from the same source. In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading DOKH 12^33, '■ at the people's 
cost ■’ in a Safaite inscription,® we have evidence of its early use in 
N. Arabia. 

ja] (Amr). 

xvi, 2 ; xvii, 87 ; xxxii, 4 ; xl, 15 ; xlii, 52 ; Ixv, 12 ; xcvii, 4. 
Revelation. 

In the two senses (i) command or decree, (ii) mailer, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur'an. 

In its use in connection with the Qur'anic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. K"1Q'’Q (Rudolph. 
Abhdngiglceit, 41 ; Horovitz, JPN, 188 ; Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 86 ; Ahrens. Christliches, 26 ; Muhammad. 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine, * though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 
use of K"ia‘'a. 

1 Horovitz, KU, 52 ; JPS, 190. 

“ Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 46 ; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 

’ See Horovitz, KV, 52. 

* Grimme, System, 50 ff. 
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•^[£41 {Amshaj). 

Ixxvi, 2. 

Pin. of 'Lu.^a, mingled. 

LT'’ 

In this passage, “ we created man from a mingled clot,” it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term. The Muslim savants take 

it as a normal formation from the verb l>ut this may be a 

denominative from the noun.^ Zimmern, Akkad. Frenudw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akb. munziqu — clear wine. This w'as borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb. 310 (beside "]0D ; cf. Barth, ES, 33, 51) ; 
Aram. Kp; Syr. ; and on the other into Egyptian mtk. 

Coptic JAOTS3. 

From the Syr. Kf= arose the Arabic 8'^^ apparently 

was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from, which 
the other forms have developed. 


1 (Aniana). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To believe. 

$ 

The primitive verb iy\ with its derivatives is pure Arabic. Form 

IV, however, '^\ ivith its derivatives, ^ ja, a believer •, and jUj I 

believing, faith, is a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 
Aram. 'jQ'’n ; Syr. ; Eth. The word actually borrowed 

would seem to have been the participle * from Eth, 


* As in the case of ^1 j«, cf. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 172. 

“ These Aram, forms themselves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. ]‘'OXn 
(but see Lagarde, OberaiolU, 131). 

® See Horovitz, KU, 55 ; JPN, 191 ; Fischer, Olosaar, Neue Nachlassc to 9o. 
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In lix, 23, mcaximo faithful,^ and in lix, 9, jlcl meaning 

certainty, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a). 


{Injll). 

iii, 2, 43, 58 ; v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; ix, 112 ; xlviii, 
29 ; Ivii, 27. 

Gospel. 

It is used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly asso- 
ciated with Jesus, and occurs only in Madinan passages.® 

Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 

making it a form from but this theory is rejected with 


some contempt by the commentators Zam. and Baid. both on general 

» t 

grounds, and because of al-Hasan‘s reading I , which clearly is 

not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171 ; TA, viii, 
128 ; and al-Jawallql, 17 (al-KhafajI, 11). give it as a foreign word 
derived from cither Hebrew or Syriac (cf. Ibn al-AthTr, yihaya, iv, 136). 


Obviously it is the 6k. ivayyeXiov, and both llarracci® 
and Fraenkel ^ have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek. The probabilities, however, are that it came into Arabic 
through one of the otlier Semitic tongues. The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote. It is true that in the Talmud wo find ]ny 
for but this is merely a transcription of 

and the □’’ran nsoi tlie Gilyonim and books 

of the Minim ”, merely repro<luces the Syr. The sug- 

pstion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is true that 
is only a transliteration of the Gk. ivayyiXiov, but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. ]Z;aoD, and may be assumed to 
have been in common use among the Christians with whom Muhammad 
may have been in contact. Noldeke has pointed out. however, that 


* tVitli which may he eomp.ired the Sab. , faithful. Cf. Hommel, Sudara- 

bische Clireal, 121 ; llosyiui, Glu.iia>ium, 106. 

* vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, but though the Sura is given as late Meccan, 
this verse Beems to be Madinan. 

® Prodromus, i, 5, “ corrupta Graeca voce.” 

* Voeab, 24. 

* Krauss, Griechische und laleinische Lfbnwdrter im Talmud, ii, 21. 
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the Manichaean forms of Persian origin/ and anglion of 

Turkish origin,- still have the Gk. -tov ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 

to preserve the final O. The shortened form, he points out {Xeue 
Beitrdge, 47), is to be found in the Eth. (D'llAi where the long 
vowel is almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssinia.® Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 1 64, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre-Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KU, 71, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found.* 

{Aya). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 37 ; iii, 9 ; xxxvi, 33. 

A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Qur'an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Qur'an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign, the Avord tends to the later meaning, as e.g. in iii, 5. etc. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the frequency of its occurrence in the 
Qur'an it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages.® 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA, xviii, 66 ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,® a borroAving from 
Syr. or Aram. The Heb. mX (cf. Phon. DK), from a verb HIK. to 
sign or mark, AA-as used quite generally, for signs of the AA’eather (Gen. 
i, 14 ; ix, 12), for a mihtary ensign (Numb, ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


A A’lillera, Lex, i, 136 ; Salemann, Jilamchaeische Sludien, i, 50 ; BQ, 8S, wliic-h 
Utter knoAA’s that it is the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Jlaiii — >1; 

^ . ft is curious that Bagh. on iii, 2, 

gives as an attempt to represent the Syriac original. 

‘ In the phrase nliiy air/Iion bitig, cf. Le Coq, SBA W, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204. 

“ Cf. Fischer, I flamica, i, 372, n. .>. 

* Cf. Cheikho, Xasmniya, 185. 

® Xot more than nine times in Suras classed by Nbldeke as early Meccan, though 
many passages in these are certainly to be placed much later, and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages. 

“ Ideen, 226 n. ; see also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 419 n. ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 181 ; 
and Margoliouth, EBE, x, 539. 
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(Josh, iv, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. viii, 19 ; Deut. iv, 34 ; Ps. 
bcxviii, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1 Sam. x, 7, 9 : Ex. iii, 12). In the Rabbinic 
writings DIN is similarly used, though it there acquires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. KTIX.^ 

While it is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
'Sjuiac-speaking Christians.* The S}t. 12], while being used precisely 
as the Heb. mK, and translating arjfiiiov both in the LXX and 
R.T., is also used in the sense of argumentum, documentum (PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than HIK the Quranic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imru'ul-Qais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 


> i 1 

{Ayyvh). 

iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 83 ; xxxviii, 40. 

Job. 

It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, e.g. 
al-JawMiqi, Mu‘nrrab, 8. The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 

Zam. on xxi, 83 — ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas. 106 — j 

The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Christian 
channel, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdge. 56, admits. The Heb. appears 

in 6k. (LXX) as IcayS, and Syr. as which latter is ob^dously 

the origin of the Arabic form.* The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the S'K of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, 1. 48), as Aiyub ; there is 

* In Biblical Aramaic, however, flK means a sign wrought by God; cf. Dan. 
iii, 33. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 80. Xote also the Hand. NIIIK =■ sign. 

“ Kudolph, Abhangigkeit, 47. 

* Hess, Die Enizifferwng der thamudischen Inschrijten (1911), p. 15, Ho. 77 ; Litt- 
monn, Entzifferung, 15 ; and see Halcvy in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 332. 
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an vJJl.l in the genealogy of ‘Adi b. Zaid given in AghdnT, ii, 18, and 
another Christian of this name is mentioned by an-Nabigha.^ 

LL, {Bdb). 

« • 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. ii, 55 ; iv, 153. 

A door or gate. 

Fraenkel, Frenidw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. ^^23 which is in very common 
use in the Rabbinic writings. D. H. Muller, however {WZKM, i, ‘23), 
on the ground that occurs very rarely in Syr. and that the root 
is entirely lacking in Heb., Eth., and Sab., suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Freindio, 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic. It occurs commonly 
in the old poetry, which confinns the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian (Frahang, Glossary, p. 103 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, 
Glossary, 151). 


^ ^ (Babil). 

ii, 96. 

Babylon. 

This sole occurrence of the word is in connection with the stoiy 
of Harut and Marut who teach men magic. It is a diptote in the Qur'an 
but LA, xiii, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fern, name of more than three radicals (cf. Yaqut, Mu' jam, i, 447).“ 

It is. of course, from the Akk. Bah-ilu (Delitzsch, Parodies, 21‘2), 
either through the Syr. or the Heb. ^33. The city was 

well known in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e.g. Mufa^daliyat (ed. Lyall, p. 133, I. 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 58 = Dvwan, Iv, 5), and Halevy 
would find the name in a Safaite inscription.® Horovitz, KV, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 

' Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4 ; of. Horovite, KU, 100 ; JPS, 158. 

* Some, however, recognized it as a foreign name, cf. Abu Hayyan, Bahr, i, 319. 

® JA, scr. vii, vol. x, p. 380. 
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magic, a fact wliich we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur fragments from Idiqut-Schahri.^ 


disi: (Baraka). 

vii, 52, 133 ; xvii, 1 ; xxi, 71, 81, etc. 

To bless. 

With this should be taken the forms O (vii, 94 ; xi, 50, 76), 

and tU (iii. 90 ; vi, 92, 156, etc.). 

✓ 

The primitive verb ^ y , which is not used in the Qur’an, means 

to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that tiJ y^ ^ is the technical 

word for making a camel kneel. In this primitive sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb. mn' ‘’3D7 niD"1133 “ let us kneel 
before Jehovah" ; Syr. viOiosioa'^ ^*,2 "he knelt upon his 
knees ” ; Eth. and they bowed the knee 

before him It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sense of to bless, and from thence it passed 
to the S. Semitic area. Thus we have Heb. and Phon. to 

bless; Aram. 7JT3 to 6?ess or praise ; Syr. to bless ov praise ; 

and in Palm, such phrases as mbvib 105:7 "[nn (de Togiie. 
No. 94) “ blessed be his name for evermore ", and 1-ir (ibid.. No. 
144) “may he bless ". From this N. Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab. rt)n (Rossini, Glossarium, 118), Eth. fl<ih to bless, celebrate 
the praises of, and Ar. d!jl as above. Note also the formations — Heb. 
nOnO ; Aram. ; Syr. which also were taken 

over into S. Semitic, e.g. Eth. ; Ar. 31) 'y . 

i 

I y (Bara' a). 

Ivii, 22. 

To create. 

^ Ed. Le Coq, SBA ir, Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; cf. also Salemann, Maniahaeische 
Sludien, i, 58. 
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Note also creator used of Allah in ii, 51 ; lix, 24 ; and 

✓ * 

tf <»» 

creation in xcviii, 5, 6. It wiU be noticed that the word is only 
used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being 
and 


The Arabic root Isy. is to be freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 

or healthy (cf. Heb. Kna) , and in a moral sense to he pure. In this sense 
it is used not infrequently in the Qur'an, cf. vi, 19. In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N. Semitic development.^ Akk. barfi to 
make or create : Heb. to sJiape or create ; Aram. Syr. 1*^ 

to create, of which the Arabic equivalent is (Jiy, used in the older 

•• 5 X" 

language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.® Similarly “t— 

is not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf. LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf. Heb. a thing created : Aram. nK'’n3 

and n'’'’"13. So is from the Aram. K'’”n3 ; 

Syr. l>o;a, meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 
(Lidzbarski, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218 n.).® 

Macdonald, £1, i, 303, writing of (^jt suggests that the borrowing 

was from the Heb.,^ but the correspondences are much closer witli 
the Aram. (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


' Schwally, ZD31G, liii, 201. 

“ And cf. the S. Arabian h)n to found or build a Unvfie, cf. ZD3IO, xxxvii, 413. 
Eossini, Glosaarium, 117. In Phon. KnS ia a sculptor; of. Harris, Glossary, 91. 

“ Hassignon, Lexique technique, 52, however, considers it as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic induence. 

* )So Ahrens, ZDMG, Ixxxiv, 20. 
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(Barzakh). 


xxiii, 102 ; xxv, 55 ; Iv, 20. 


A barrier or partition. 


In xxv, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas 

where the reference is probably to some cosmological myth. In xxiii, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at-Tabarl's Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur'an itself. 

Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. iceeping 

or crying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that ^ j'. is a by-form of parasang from the Phlv. 

llod.Pers. 9 , which preserves its form fairly 

well in Gk. Trapaadyyqs, but becomes Aram. KOHS or nOHS ^ ; 

Syr. whence the Ar. j9. The Phlv. f^cisangaii 

of PPGl, 116, means a measure of land and of roads,® and could thus 
fit the sense harrier in all three passages. 


• 1 

[BurMn). 

ii, 105 ; iv, 174; xii. 24; xxi, 24; xxiii, 117 ; xxvii, 65; xxviii, 
32, 75. 

An evident proof. 

In all the passages save xii, 24, and xxviii, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one's religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 

^ Levy, Worlerhuch, iv, 125 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 232. 

* See Horn, Grundriss, 182 ; Jlyberg, Glossar, 73. 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a technical religious 
term.^ 

It is generally taken as a form from * Form IV of which 

is said to mean to “prove, but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (cf. Raghib, Mufradat, 44 ; LA, xvii, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Leben, i, 
108 had noted this,^ but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 

Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. jLaj meaning 

dearly manifest, or well known (cf. Vullers, Lex., i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Noldeke has shown (Vcite 
Beitrage, 58 ),® in the Eth. a common Abyssinian word,* 

being found also in Amharic, Tigre, and Tigrina, meaning light, illumina- 
tion, from a root ttCU cognate with Heb. “IHS ; Ar. . It seems to 

have this original sense in iv, 174 ; xii, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is easily derived from this. 


J. {Buruj). 

iv, 80 ; XV, 16 ; xxv, 62 ; Ixxxv, 1. 

Towers. 

The original meaning occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf. as-Sijistani, 63. 

The philologers took the word to be from appear (cf. Baid. 

oniv, 80 ; £.4, iii, 33), but there can be little doubt that represents 

the Gk. TTvpyos (Bat. hurgus), used of the towers on a city wall, as 
e.g. in Homer Od, vi, 262 — ttoAlos tjv Trepl wupyos vyj/yjLof. The 
Lat. hurgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 

' Ahrens, Chrisllkhes, 22, makes .i distinction between xii, 24 ; iv, 147 ; xxiii, 117, 
where it means “ Licht, Erleuchtnng ”, and the other passages where it means 
“ Beweis ”. 

® Also Massignon, I.txique lechnique, 52. 

’ Also ibid., p. 25. 

* It is in frequent use even in the oldest monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic ]'’3"n3, 13113 

a resting place or station for travellers.- From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
i.e. the Zodiac. Syr. is indeed used for the Zodiac {PSm, 475), 

but this is late and probabl}' under the influence of Arabic usage. 

It is possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tov'er in 
a S. Arabian inscription (D. H. Muller in ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is not certain.® Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre-Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N. 
Arabia,* whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects ® and thence to 

Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing, fonn ^ ^ from 
which an Arabic plural was then formed. 

(BashsJiara). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 23 ; iii, 20 ; iv, 137, etc. 

To announce good news.- 

The primitive verb to peel off bark, then to remove the surface 
of a thing, i.e. to smooth, is not found in the Qur’an, though it occurs 

in the old literature. From this we find skin and thence flesh, as 

Syr. l-,£QO ; Heb. '^^'2 * i Akk. hisru. blood-relation, whence it is an 
easy transition to the meaning man, cf. Hob. 12^3; Syr. l;£Qa ’,D 

(plu. = avdpojiroL). in this sense occurs 

frequently in the Qur'an ’ and Ahrens, Christliches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 

^ iSo Fraenkel, Frundtc, 23.5, against Freytag and Rodiger, -nho claim that it 
is a direct borrowing from Twpyos. 

° But see the discussion in Krauss, GneihiscTie Lehn-wortcr, ii, 143. 

“ Muller in V/ZKil, i, 28. 

-■ Vollers m ZDMG, li, 312. 

® The Arm. pm-pifb came probably through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hubsehmann, 
Arm. Gramm, i, 393 ; Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 2. 

• So Sab. )^n and Eth. n^c. but these apparently developed late under 
Jewish or Christian influence. 

’ And note to go in unto a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. membtum 
virile ; Syr. VrfiQQ per euphemismum de pudendis viri et foeminae^ 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, is in the sense of 
to announce good tidings. Thus we have the verb as above ; iS 

good news (ii, 91 ; iii, 122 ; viii, 10, etc.) ; (v, 22 ; vii, 188. 

etc.), and (vii, 55 ; xxv, 50, etc.), the bringer of good tidings : 

t 

also j *■ - ^ (ii, 209, etc.) with much the same meaning ; I (xli. 

30) to receive pleasure from good tidings ; and (Ixxx, 39). 

rejoicing. This use, however, seems not to be original in Arabic Ijut 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. bussiiru, is to be'ir a joijjid 
iMssage : Heb. ")2^3both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings : “l2^3rin lo receive good tidings. 

The S. Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Eth. the various forms (iftC to 
bring a joyful message, h’ttfl/i to bring good tidings, •i'tttld lo be 
announced, good neies, one who announces good tidings, 

are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the S. 
Arabian )^nX bring tidings and li)^n tidings (cf. ZD MG, xx.v. 
672 ; WZKM (1896), p. 290 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of l|)^n Rahman inscription. The Syr. has suffered 

metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ;flDQ to 

•preach, used just as m iii, 20 ; ix, 34, etc., and so pacQQ = 

ivayyiXiov, where again the influence is undoubtedly Jewish. 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac.^ 


{Batcda). 

Occurs some thirty-six times in various forms. 

To be in vain, false. 

* Also ri'ji^3 tidings = Ar. jt, and IjLij, which, latter, however, is not 
Qur’anic. Cf. also now the Ras Shanira ntffS to bring good news. 

* As probably the Phlv. basarid, PPGl, 95. 
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The passages in which it occnrs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 

of that which is opposed to God’s (3^- particular it is used of 

idols, as in xvi, 7-4 ; xxix, 52, 67, etc., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of and the Ta /laraia of Acts xiv, 15. 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates ra fiaraia by 
and, as Ahrens, Christliches, 38, points out, we seem to have 

here the origin of the Qur’anic , whence probably the other forms 
were derived. Cf. the Eth. fl^nA. vanum, inanem, irritum. 


xxxvii, 125. 
Baal. 


The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un- 


doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his 



As this would seem to be from the Syr. we may conclude that is 

from the Syr. On the question of the word in general the authori- 

ties differ. Robertson Smith^ argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Ncildeke {ZDMG, xl, 174), and AVellhausen {Reste, 14C), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-SuyutI, Ilq. 310, 

states that meant j in the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 
as such we find it in the S. Arabian inscriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2, 
Xo)x ion ‘"Lord of Tori' at"’ (sec further Rossini, Glossarhon. 
116 ; RES, i. Nos. 184, 185). In any case from the Nabataean and N. 
Arabian inscriptions ^ we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad's time.* Horovitz, KU. 101. thinks 
it came from Eth. (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 38). 


^ So Horovitz, KU, 101, and see Rudolph, Abhangigl-eil, 47 n. 

’ Religion of the Semites (2 ed.). 100 ff. : Kinship, 210. 

® See Cook, Glossary, 32 ; Lidzharaki, Ilandbuch, 240, 241 ; Ryckmans, Xoms 
propres, i, 8, 54 ; Nielson in IIAA, i, 241. 

* In the Qur’an itself (xi, 73) it occurs in the sense of husband. 
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{Ba‘lr}. 

xii, 65, 72. 

A full-grown camel. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvorak, Frem'hv, 18, is 
doubtless right in thinking that its use here is due to Muhammad's 
sources. In the Joseph story of Gen. xlv, 17, the word used is 
and in the Syr. which means originally cattle in general, and 

then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean caynel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 
116 ; Honimel in IIAA, i, 82 n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvorak, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horo\’itz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had its specialized Arabic meaning of camel. 


(Bighdl). 

xvi, 8. 

•>i’. -- 

Mules. Plural of (_}*-•• 

al-Khafaji, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non- Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
Sangethiere, 113, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neue Beitr&ge, 58, 
has established it. The word is common to all the Abyssinian dialects — 
cf. Eth. and Tigr6 fl^'A J Amharic and ; Tigrina 

fl4*A.. The ^ for (J is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates. 


aJL) (Balad). 

ii, 120 ; iii, 196 ; vii, 55, 56, etc. Also •Jli'j— xxv, 51 ; xxvii, 93 ; 
xxxiv, 14, etc. 

Country, region, territory. 
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The verb in the sense of to dwell in a region is denominative, 

and Noldeke recognized that JiJj in the sense of a “ place where one 

dwells ” was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. pahtium : Gk. 
TraXccTiov. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
VoUers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupation of N. Arabia. ' 


rjLlL.i {Banna’). 

xxxviii, 36. 

A builder. 

The verb to build occurs in the Qur'an along with certain 

t 

formations therefrom, e.g. ceiled roof, and and it would 

seem on the surface that is another such formation. Noldeke, 

Mand. Gramm, 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Uliddle Persian 
(cf. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 156). Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-ivord it comes from the Jewish 
nN33 rather than from the Syr. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 

26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk. hanu — to build, though 
the S. Arabian TSH and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S. Semitic (Rossini, Glossarium, 115). 

• I 

{Bunydn), 

ix, 110, 111 ; xvi, 28 ; xviii, 20 ; xxxvii, 95 ; Ixi, 4. 

A building or construction. 

Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 
1 I to build. Sprenger, Ldbem, i, 108, has noted that words of this 

form are un-Arabic, e.g. jUaJU", etc., and 

lead us to look for an Aram, origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that xve have in Aram. VUS, X3'’'’3'’3 beside Xn'''’33 and J^ri'’i^33 
and in Syr. li meaning building. In Heb. also we find "['32, but as 

Lagarde, Ubersiclit, 205, shows, this is a borrowing from Aram. jLxS 

occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowing from 
Aramaic. 

{BuMan). 

iv, 24, 112, 155 ; xxiv, 15 ; xxxiii, 58 ; lx, 12. 

Slander, calumny. 

Only in Madinan passages. 

It is usually taken from to confound, which occurs twice 

in the Qur’an, viz. ii, 260 ; xxi, 41 {LA, ii, 316 ; Raghib, Mvfradal, 

t 

63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from . 
Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pointed out the Aram, form of 

these words ending in jl—, and Fraenkel, 7oca6, 22, saw that 

was to be explained from the Aram. 11112, Syr. Zois to be or become 
ashamed, whence n'’n2 and ZcTia to make ashamed, a root connected 

with the Heb. 2/12 : Sab. 1*1*11 ^ : Ar. cjt. The borrowing was 
doubtless from the Syr., ivhere we have the parallel forms jjZZooio, 

IZdjZZoaia.- 

{Baliima). 

V, 1 ; xxii, 29, 35. 

Animal. 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 
very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 

1 Cf. evil doer, ZDMG, xxsvii, 375. 

^ PSm, 461. tv ellhausen in Ixvii, 633. also decides in favour of an Aram, 

origin for the word. 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,^ so that it is 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. xi) is 1113713. 
The root of the word is probably a form DHS which we find in 

Eth. to he duitii, connected with Ar. ^*.#1 and both 

of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf. LA, xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish 7113713.® 


Jj[ {Bur). 


XXV, 19 ; xlviii, 12. 
Ignorant. 




The phrase j_^) ^ jS in these two passages was a complete puzzle 


to the Commentators. 


As we find a verb jl_> to perish m xxxv, 11.26, 


and the noun j\ j.\ in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explain from this and make it mean cf. Tab., Zam., 

Baid., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as-Suyuti, Itq, 311, endeavours to avoid by 

claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning iJ:)U in the dialect of 

‘Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 
[LA, V, 153). 

Hirschfeld, Beifrcige, 40. suggests that it is the Aram. *113 and 
... * 

like 1 (vii, 156, 158, etc.). Ls a translation of f li^Tl D27.® In 
the Rabbinic writings -113 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 

^ Budolph, Ahhangiql Pit, 01 ; HoroMtz, JPX, 193. 

® Adclai .Slier, 30, tli<at it w from the Pers. which ia absurd. 

® “ Im Munde der Juden war CJT zweifellos auaterordentlich gelauBg, 

nicht minder haufig wohl auch daa aram. "nS* Scltenhcit dcs Ausdrucks im 
Koran trotz zahlreicher Gclegenheit ihn zu brauchen, zeigt aber, class dersclbo 
Muljiammad nicht sclir gelaulig geworden ist, or wcudet offcer das dasselbc besagende 
an, ^^elchcs, wic Geiger bereits gefuuden hat, die eigentUche arabi&che 
ttbertragung ^on 'Am hCCarcz darstellt,’’ cf Geiger, 28. 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, 313 HT ’’"lil 13“1 “1333 “]^n3n '• he 
who walks ahead of his teacher is a hoor’’ , or Pirqe Ahoth, ii, 6 — 
K3n XT’ “113 “■ No boorish fellow fears sin ”, and corre- 

sponds with the Aram. K"113 used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xii, 
1, or Lev. Kabba, § 18, where the uncultured arc contrasted with the 
learned. Horovitz, JPN, 193, also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr. 1»Q£3, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says W 1>Q0, " uncultured am I in 

speech (but not in knowledge) ” — iSiaiTrjg ra Xoyqr , referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93, thinks that the 

Qur'anic is of 83^:. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 

impossible to decide. The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassan 
(ed. Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 153, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing. 


^ {Biya-). 
xxii, 41. 

* 

Plu. of X— kj a place of worship. 

It was early recognized as a foreign word (as-SuyutI, Itq, 320 ; Mutmr, 
46), and is said by al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian. One is at a loss to Imow why al-Jawaliqi should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr. unless perhaps we 

may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 

word. Syr. is originally an egg (cf. Ar. ; Heb. n3*’3 : 

Aram. and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 

rounded arch — ^fiooiosj oiaaoj and so for the domed 

buildings used for worship. 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, being found in 
the S. Arabian inscriptions,^ and occurring not infrequently in the old 

* Thia has been generally recognized, cf. Sprenger, Lebem, ill, 310, n.l ; Fraenkcl, 
Vocab, 24 j Fremdw, 274 ; Budolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 201. 

* X®n in the Abraba inscription, CIS, iv. No. 641, 11. 66 and 117. 
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poetry (e.g. Diwan Iludh., ed. Kosegarten, 3, 1. 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 

in xxii, 41, being referred to Jl^, though some thought 

it meant cf. Zam., Baid., Tab., on the passage, and 

TA, v, 285 ; as-Sijistaiu, 65. 


LiLl* {Taba). 

Occurs very frequently. 

To repent towards God. 

Besides the verb cjb should be noted «_> j> and 

repentance, and y the relenting, used as a title of Allah. 

The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Halevy 
in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 


Heb. as is in S. Semitic found as Sab. fl*®? ; Ar. and only 
normally appears with initial H in Aram. 3171 ; Syr. •oL The Ar. 

tjl*, particularly in the derived sense of recompense, is used not 

infrequently in the Qur'an, cf. iii, 139 ; iv, 133 ; xmii, 42, etc. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 22, noted that the word was Aram.^ but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin. The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hirschfeld’s suggestion, Beitrage. 39. 
that it is of Jewish origin,* though in face of Syr. »QoZ and 
penitent (6 fierai/own), IZasiiZ penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Christian origin. Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 


1 So Fremdw, 83 ; PSm, 4399 ; Massignon, Ltxiqm technique, 62 ; Fischer, 
Qlosaar, 18. 

‘ See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 167, n. 4. 
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{Tabut). 

ii, 249 xx, 39. 

An ark, or chest. 

In ii, 249, cJ Jlij means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 

Samuel and Saul, the Heh. ]nK. and in xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 
the KQ3 nSn. in which the infimt Moses was committed to tlic 
water. 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic vonl. 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some dcri\ ing 

it from t_)lr (LA. i, 227 ; TA. i, 161) ; some from 0*1" (LA, ii, 322 ; 

Sihah, sub voc.) : others from 4J" (Ibn Sida in TA. ix, 381), while 

‘Ukhaii. Iiida. 69. frankly siiys — ^ i-j 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Egyptian dbz.t, whence came tlii' 
Heh. nsn. which is used for Noah's ark in Gen. vi, 14 ; ix, 18 (Gk. 
KtjScoToy). and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 

In the Mishna n3''n is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially in the phrase " coming before the Ark for prayer, cf. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, nn^nn lai;, and on this ground Geiger. 

44. would derive Cj from the Aram. Km3'’n, which is consistently 

used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for 11211. Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers,® but Fraenkel. Foca6, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with tlicEth. andXoldeke. 

Xeue Beilrarje, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic.® A strong point in favour of the 
Abv.ssinian origin is the fact that not only is used to translate 

KLjScoTOs in Gen. vi, 14. etc. (cf. Jub. v, 21), but is also tlic usual void 

' Zimmern, Al;l:ad. Fremdio, 4.>, disputes this Egyptian origin and sugge'.ts a 
connection with the .Vkkadian voed ICbitii, but sec Yahuda, Laiujitage oftha Fciilah itch, 
p. 114. n. 2. 

■ Yon Krenier, Ideeii, 226 n.; Sprenger, Lcheti, ii, 257 n. ; Fleischer, Khiiicre 
Srhiifleii. i, 176 n. ; Hiibschniniin, ZVMG, xlvi, 260. The Ai’m. /Juii^nc.in (Huhsch- 
mann, .Ann. (hamm,i,\oZ) is from the Pers. but this is itself a direct borrowing 

from Arabic. Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by do tjacy in JA, 1829, 
p. 178. 

® So Fischer, Glostur, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
vessels.^ 


{Tuhha‘). 
xliv, 36 ; 1, 13. 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 

The philologers would derive the word from ^ to follmc, and 

explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it with the Eth. strong, mardy, 
and Noldeke in Lidzbarslii’s£'p/4c»;jem, ii, 121, supports the connection. 
The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occurs in the 
inscriptions in the compound names 1h®nX> ®nXV1h> n)K®nX> 
etc. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from “Xfl = S7rQ> 
but this seems very unlikely,® and everything is in favour of the other 
derivation. The word was apparently well known in pre-Islamio 
Arabia, for it occurs not infrequently in the old poetry.® 


{TatbTr). 

xvii, 7 ; xxv, 41. 

Utter destruction. 

It is the verbal noun from , an intensive of to break or 
destroy, other forms from which are found in vii, 135, ; and 

Ixxi, 29, . as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, tells us that some early authorities 

thought that it was Nabataean. By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram. break, which are the 


equivalents of Heb. "132? ; Akk. kibarn ; Sab. )n? * ; Ar. ; 

' Dufton, Sarrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, London, 1867, p. 88. 

® Lidzbarfiki, Epheuieris, i, 224, says : ‘‘ Ich haltc diese Erklarung fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann iiud llordtmann fiir gesichert.” See also, Glaser, AItjemenische 
Studien, i, 3 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 256 ; Ryckmans, Xoms propres, i, 319. 

’ See Horovitz, KV, 102, 103. 

* See Mordtmann, ilimjar. Inschr, 74; D. H. lliiller, Ilof. Mus, i, 1. 26 ; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 258. 
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Eth. iifld. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. jy is a secondary 

formation and in all probability from the Aram, as Fraenkel, Vocab. 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Christliches, 27). 


AjL-seT (lijdra). 

• ^ 

ii, 15, 282 ; iv, 33 ; ix, 24 ; xxiv, 37 ; xxxv, 26 ; Ixi, 10 ; Ixii, 11. 
Merchandise. 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passage^,. 
In three passages (ii, 15 ; iv, 33 ; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 

latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word tnerchant does not 

occur in the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form. 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that was formed from the verl) 


which is a denominative from , 


the form which he thinks was 


originally borrowed from Aram. In view, however, of the Aram. 
K"lX3n ; Syr. IZia^Z, both of which have the meaning mercalura. 


there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar. S j 


l^directlv. 


In fact, as Fraenkel's discussion shows (p. 181), there is some difficulty 


in deriving a participial form, from Aram. ; S}^. 

and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form to ease the difficulty. 


If, however, the original form in Ar. were from KiNan, and tlie 

^ • T T * 

verb a denominative from this, it is easy to see how a 

merchant, i.e. “ one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram, is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Akk. tamkaru or tamgdru,^ whence comes 
the Armen, or so that in the Aram. ^*130 


* Zimmein, Akkad. Fremdw, 16. 


' HUbschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 303. 
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the doubled 3 represents an original 3 , which we find still unassimilafced 
in the Mand. i'5"lX33n. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both K“33n mpaning 
merchant and Hm3n meaning cowiwerce in theN. Arabian inscriptions,^ 

while jsX occurs commonly enough in the old poetry, particularly in 
connection with the wine trade.* 


(Tajalld). 

vii, 139 ; xcii, 2. 

To appear in glory. 

The simple verb to make dear, is cognate with Heb. to 
uncover; Aram. X‘:53; Syr. reveal ; and Eth. 7AP to mamfed, 

explain ; and Form II, 1° reveal, to manifest occurs in \,Ti, 186 ; 

xci, 3. The form however, which is used once of God revealing 

HimseH to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr. 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. It is at least suggestive 
that LA, x\Tii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 


LuJ" (Tasnim). 


Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tasnim — ^name of a fountain in Paradise. 


The exegetes derive the word from 


to raise. Form II of 

to he high, and the fountain is said to be called because the water 

is carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab. quoting Mujahid and Al-Kalbl ; also LA, 

* de Vogue, Si/rie Cenlrale, Xo. 4 ; Cook, Glossary, 119. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 158, 182 ; D. H. Muller, in WZKM, i, 27 ; and note LA, 
T, 156, with a verse from Al-A‘sha. 
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XV. 199. It is obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 

explanation as a form J-aAT from There is no occurrence of the 

word earlier than the Qur'an, and apparently nothing in the Uterature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Ndldeke 
is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself. 

'.C 

(TafsTr). 

XXV, 35. 

An explanation or interpretation. 

The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from to 

explain, Form II of .9 to discover somethinghidden. Fraenkel, Fremdv'. 

✓ 

286, however, thinks that in this technical sense is a borrowing 

from the Syr. \MSi to expound, make char, which is very commonly 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Scripture. 
This sense of to solve, to interpret from the Aram. ")^S : Syr. »»«yi to 
dissolve, seems a pecuhar development of meaning in Aram., and Heb. 

^95 is a loan-word from Aram. so that Ar. ^9 is doubtless 

of the same origin,^ and and were later formed from 

this borrowed verb. 

Halevy, JA, ^’ii= ser., vol. x, p. 412. thinks that he finds the word 
"lOSK interpreter in the Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-Islamio use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 

{Tannur). 

xi, 42 ; xxiii, 27. 

Oven. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 

origin. al-Asma'i, according to as-SuyutT, Muzhir, i, 135, classed it as a 

^ Zimmern, Akkad. Frevdw, 68, however, would derive the Aram, forms from Akk. 
paiaiu. See also Horovitz, i/PJV, 218. 
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Persian loan-word, wliicli was also the opinion of IhnUuraid . as we learn 
from al-Jawallql, Mu'nmtb, 36.^ atli-Tha‘ alibi, Fiqh, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that arc common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adab al-Katib, 528, quotes Ibn ’Aljbas as saying that it was 
one of those words which arc common to all languages.® Some, however, 

argued for its being an Arabic \s ord from jL* or jjf . as the Mvliit, sub 

voc., explains it — " It is said to be Arabic from or jL* and that its 

original form was jj on the measure J then the 3 was given 
hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the hamza 

was suppressed and replaced by another j. so that it became j 
This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 

we read in TA, iii, 70, “ As for the statements about _j ^ being from 

jli or jy and that the Cj is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 

‘Usfur pointed this out clearly in his book Al-Mumatti* as others have 
done.” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 

that is not a genuine Arabic form at all.® 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the " surface of the earth ", or 
“ the highest part of the earth or morning light ", or " oven ’’ 
(cf. Tab. on xi, 42). That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g. Hamasa, 792. 

Ml 

“ Is it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
crust rises,” 

or a verse in AghdnT, iii, 16, 1. 7. The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meaning, cf. Jawharl, sub voc., and LA, v, 162. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabic 


^ al-Jawaliqi is the source of as-Suyuti, Ilq, 320 ; Mviaw, 46 ; and nl-Khafajl, 32. 
* So al-Laith in LA, v, 163, and aee tiie comment of Abu Mansur therein. 

® Boncevallcs in AJ-Machriq, xv, 949, and see LA, v, 163. 
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from the Aram.^ In the O.T. HlSri occurs frequently for furnace or 
oven, i.c. the Gk. kXl^uvos, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
corresponding with the S)t. of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 
tical writings (PSm, 4473). It also occurs as iinuni in Akkadian,*^ 
a form which Dvorak takes to be a borrowing from the Heb. “11311, 
but without much likelihood.® Closely connected with this is another 

set of words, Aram. XjUIK ; Syr. ; Eth. ; Ar. 

with which group D. H. Jliiller would associate the Akk. u-dun-tinn. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words — Aram. 
t533n ; S}^. smoke ; Eth. »!•'> = dr/rtV vapour, and Mand. X3Kn 
furnace. 

As the root *1311 is not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 

V* M k 

Fraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the At. j is a borrowing 
from the Aram., yet thinks that the Aram, word itself is of Iranian 
origin.* In Avestic we find the word tanura (cf. Tendidad, 

viii, 254), and in Phlv. it is meaning baking oven.^ The word, 
however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as DvoMk and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Semitic.® Now the word occurs also in Armenian, cf. /3-n7//i/i oreu, 
and p-nUptumniit a bakery, where Hubschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,’ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.® 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 

' The iluhil, sub voc., says that .^.ome authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin, but he docs not mention these, and as he explains it as due to the 
combination of and fi or jy, one may suspect that lie is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Guidi, Delia Sede, Ml, 
noted its foreign origin. 

- Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 32. 

“ Zeiischrifl fur Keilxhriftforschung, i, H9 if. D. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that "nsn is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannura. 

‘ Fremdw, 26, cf. also Xoldeke, Samniden, 165. 

“ West, Glossary, 121. 

“ Dvorak, op. oit. ; Hurgronje, WZKM, i, 73. Cf. Bartholomae, ^7 11', 638; 
Haug, Parsis, 5 ; Justi, Handbuch der Zend-Sprache, 1864, p. 132 ; Spiegel, ZDMG, 

ix, 191. 

’ Arm. Gramm, i, 155. 

* Zitr Orgeschichle der Armenier, 1854, p. 813, and Armenische Sludien, 1877, 
Xo. 863. 
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pre-Semitio and pre-Indo-European population of the area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning.^ If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic. 


v_jl y (Tawwab). 

ii, 35, 51, 122, 155 ; iv, 20, 67 ; ix, 105, 119 ; xxiv, 10 ; xlix, 
12 ; cx, 3. 

The Relenting one. 

One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’an and only 
in Madinan passages. 

The Muslim authorities take it as a formation from c-tlji. We 

* 

have already seen, however, that is a borrowed religious term used 

« 

by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin 
1916, p. 1218, argues that cji instead of being a regular Arabic 

formation from the already borrowed is itself a distinct borrowing 

from the Aram. The Akk. taiaru, he says,® was borrowed into Aram., 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. K3N'’Kn is but a rendering of the 
same word. Halevy, JA, vii' ser., voL x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in mn of a Safaite inscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-Islamic times. 

Sl {Taurah). 

iii, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87 ; v, 47-50, 70. 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; ix, 112 ; 
xlviii, 29 ; Ixi, 6 ; Ixii, 5. 

The Torah. 

*• It may be noted that the word oocars also in Turkish j ; Turks, ianur ; 
Afghan, tanarah. See also Henning in BSOS, ix, 88. 

• Lidzbarski admits that Delitzsch, Aeeyrisches Havdworterbvch, 703a, and 
Zimmem, Akkadiaches FrerndworUr, 66, had earlier shown the connection between 
taiaru and yljT. 
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It is used as a general term for tlie Jewish Scriptures^ but 
particularly as associated with lloscs, and in a few passages (iii, 1 1. 87 ; 
bci, 6, etc.) it seems to have the definite sense of o vojxos. W'itli the 
possible exception of vii, 156, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Heb. miD. and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as wc learn from 
az-Zajjaj in TA, x. 389 ; and Bagli. on iii, 2. Some, liowever. dcsinvl 

to make it an Arabic word derived from a view which Zam. 

on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length in LA, xx, 268. and 
accepted without question by Raghib, Mufraddt, 542. AVestern scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrow'ing direct from the Heb.,* and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram, origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Yooab, 23.® The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad's time. cf. 
Ibn Hisham, 659. 


{Tin). 

xcv, 1. 

Fig. 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della /Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel, Fre)«d(c.l4S, 
agrees. The borrowing was probably from the Aram. In Heb. we have 
n3Nj;i, and in Phon. rn which appears to have been vowelled ].in,‘ 
but the Aram. xrn, Syr. which occur beside the forms 

and Syr. IAjIZ (usually contracted to 'jZ'jZ, then 1ZZ. 

0 3. w 1 

^ Hirsrhfelrl, Beitrdfje^ Go, would go further. He says ; Der H'*grifF Tora ist 
im Koran bckanntlich mOglichst weit zu fassen, so dass auch Misclinah Talnuid. 
Midra'sch und Gebetbiich daruntcr zu verstehen siiid.'* Geiger, 46, on tlio other li.ind. 
would limit tlic meaning of the word to the Pentateuch. It shouhl be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish and C’hristian circles the ** Law *’ frequently stood for tlie 
whole O.T. Cf. min in Sanh., 916, and the K.T. use of o vofios in Jno. tc, 31: 
1 Cor. xiv, 21. Cf. 2 Esdras, xix, 21, and Jlekilta, Beshallah, 9 (ed. Friedmann, 
p. 346). 

2 vSo de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 175 ; Geiger, 45 ; von Kremer, Idccn, 22G n. ; Paul/., 
OJfcnhfuung^ 120, n. 1 ; Hirschfcld, .Beifrdgri?, 65; Horovitz, KU, 71; 194: 

Margoliouth, EHE^ x, 540, 

2 Fischer, Glossary 18u, however, suggests that it may be a mixed form from the 
Heb. min and Aram. Nn*'“nN ; cL also Ahrens, ZDMQ, Ixxxiv, 20, and Torrey, 
Foundaiiont 51. 

^ D. H. JIulIer, WZKMy i, 26, and see Lagarde’s discussion in GGAy for ISSl. 
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cf. Akk. "ivc us the form we need, and which may also he the 

origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv. which Haug, 

PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of (in = ficus. The word 
occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 411). 

A*) ls>- (Jdbia). 
xxxiv, 12. 

A cistern. 

It occurs in the Qur'an in the Solomon story, in the plu. form 
(^1 which is modified from 1 used of the “deep dishes like 

cisterns " — i which the Jinn made for Solomon. 

Fraenkel in Beit. Ass. iii, 74, 75, points out that it is from the Syr. 

]/u.ao a cistern or any collection of water. The ^ for (3 is not 

without parallels, as Fraenkel shows, cf. for Icui^oAo.^ 

That the word was known in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-A'sha in Kamil, 4, 14. 


Cj {J alut). 

ii. 250-2. 

Goliath. 

There was very general agreement among the Muslim authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Raghib, Mufradat, 94, agreeing 

that (J a! J-»1 V dUi; cf. also al-Jawaliqi, 

Muarrab, 46 ; LA, ii, 325 ; TA, i, 535. 

Clearly O j)U- is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. ^2^3 of 
the O.T. narrative, of which the Qiu:'anic story is obviously a garbled 
* From see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdu', 55. 

® Fraenkel, Fremdtv, 275 ; referring to Noldeke, Jfand. Gramm, 38, n. 2 ; Hoff- 
mann in ZDMG, xxxii, 74S, and cf. Hamasa, 244 and 
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version.^ Hirschfeld, New Researeltes, 13, suggested that the Quv’anic 
form is duo to lluhammad’s informant liaving misread the of 
liis MS. as vliich of course it was very easy to do, and vowclliim 

it ni^3 gave Muhammad his OjlU. This is very ingenious, and 

lias in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews. It is difficult, how (>vei', 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the l-leii. 
text w’ould not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed he deliberately mi, sled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. KHlbS (Syr. the word means 

an exile, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is calhal 
so Horovitz, KU, 106, suggests that this which 

must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
become confused in Muhammad’s mind w’ith the IT’^a of the Bililical 

story, and so have given rise to Cj In any case we are safe in 

attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad himsidf. 
for no trace of it can be found in pro-Lslamic days.^ 


■s:’ f 

{Juhb). 

xii, 10, 15. 

A well, or cistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from 'i^>- to cut off. 

though exactly how it is to be derived from this root is not clear. 
Haghib. Mvfmdal, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 

called because dug out of the i.e. rough ground. 

It is used only in the Joseph story, where in the O.T. we liave 

‘ Geiger, 182 ; Syez, Eiyemamiv, 44. 

Which indeed was borrowed into Armcniivn. Cf. (Hiil).sehiiiiiiio, 

Anil. Gramm, i, 301). 

’ It occurs in ii verse of tlie .Jewish |Kiet nH-iSamnu’al, hut Xoldcke, 'AA, \\\ii. 
\7S, shows that the \erse in question is post -Islamic and under yur’finie iiilliiciii'i'. 
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but the Tni'j;uiiis read or K313, and the Peshitta has 
Tlie origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowin«.‘ Tlicre is a Minaean fl®"! but the meaning is 
uncertain (Rossini, Ulossaninu, 121). 


(JibI). 

iv, 54. 

Jibt. 

It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word (O inthescEitence 

they believe in Jibt and Taghut . Tlic exogetes knew not what to 
make of it, and froiEi their works wc can gather a score of theories as 

to its meaning, whether idol — or priest — or sorcerer— 

or sorcery- -j>^. or Satan, or what ivot. It was generally agreed 
that it was an Arabic word. BaitJ., e.g., claiming that it was a dialectal 

form of a theory that was taken up by Raghib. Miifradal, 

83, and others.^ Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf. Jawharl, sub voc., LA, ii, 325),® and from 
as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, wc learn that some of them even know that it 
was Ethiopic. 

Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yXvTTTa 
of the LXX from yAuE^ce lo carre or riifjrai'e, which is used to translate 
‘?oa in Lev. xxvi, 1. This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Taghut, i.o. idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, liowever, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Sy’riac. It is more likely that as-Suyutl’s 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word. 

* Briiiinlicli, lelnmicii, i, 327, note"! that it is a liorrowotl term. Cf. also Zimmeni, 
AIckadischc Fremdirmter, 44. It is .also the origin of the Ann. : ef. Huljseh- 
mann. i, 302. 

’ itself is a foreign word aceording to al-Kh.ifnji, .IS. VoHers, ZDMG, li, 2S16, 
Says it is from yvijios. 

^ Jiiwhurfs clinching jirginncnt i» that ^antl Cj fh* not occur as the iiret and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic wal'd. 
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This has been recognized by Dvorak. Fremdw, 50, and by 
Noldekc. Neue Beitruge, 48, who shows that — Oe'o^ 

irpoa^aros, and in wc have the form we need. 

r I • 

ii, 91, 92 ; Lvvi. 4. 

Gabriel. 

Always as the Angel of Revelation, and by name only in ^ladinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to' his name ^ 

mighty one of God ". in liii. 5. " one mighty in power.") 

There was considerable uncertainty among the earl)^ authorities 


as to the spoiling 

of the name, for'tve find 

j=-rjr- : 


f . 

1 w 1 ex 

■ d%-K=r- 






9^ f 9^ ^ 9 

J1 and even as-SuyutT. MinJiir. i. 1 10. 

notes that these variants point to its non-Arabic origin.® and this 
was admitted by sotne of the philologers. cf. Tab. on ii. 91 ; 
al-Jawallql, 144, and al-Khafajl. 60. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. and in 

Dan. viii. 16 ; ix. 21. Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he is in the Qur'an. There is. houever, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur'an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form '\i;ii^which is found in the C'liristian 
Palestinian dialect.® gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form. 

There is some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before JIuhammad's time. Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Jlandaeans.^ and this may have been a pre-lslamic element in 
their faith. The name occurs iikso in verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur'anic 

' Vide .il-.j<i\\aliql, Mu'mrab, ."jO, .-ind Bald, and Z.iiii. iin ii, !)1. 

- See also Ibn Qutaiba, Adnb nl-Kdtih, 78. 

’ Sehulthess, Lex, .34. 

^ Brandt, Mandaer, 17, 23; LMzbarski, Johnnneslnieh, xxvi. Tt is interest inc; 
to note that OabriiU oecurs in a Persian Maniehacnn fragment from Tnrfan ; ef. F. 
Muller, >S7Mir, Berlin. 1!)04. p. .S.")!, Salemnnn, Manirhneieche Studien, i. OH. 
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usaf'c. Clieikho, Namutiya. 233. {jives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, but Horovitz, KU. 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this.' iMuhammad seems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabilities are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 

{JnblH). 

xxxvii, 103. 

The temple, or side of forehead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abraham pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid him down on his forehead. The 
exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 

a root 

Barth has suggested an Ai-amaic origin. Kj'’33 means brow or 
eyebrow, and is fairly common in the lialdhnic writings. Similarly 
U*2i^is eyebroir and a commonly used word. From either of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic. 


ix, 29. 

Tribute. 

The word is used in a technical sense in this passage which is late 
iladinan, and looks very much like an interpolation in the Qur’an 
reflecting later usage. 

In later Islam ^ was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 
on the Dhimmis. i.e. members of protected communities (cf. as-SijistanI, 

101). It is usually derived from iSifT' called because 

it is a compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Miifmddt. 91 ; LA, xviii, 159). It is. however, the Syr. 

' Tulail.m, one of Muliaiiiiiuurs rival Prophets, claiiiu'd suppfirt from Gabriel (Tab, 
AtninleSf i, 1890, Beladhorl, 90), but this may huM* been in imitation of Muhammad, 
though the weight of evidcn<*e seems to jioint to liis luiNing conic forward quite 
independently as a preacher of higher religion. 
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capitation or ])oll-tax, wliicli though not a word of vci-y coininoii use 
(PSiii; ()95, G9G), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 

Persian as O' as Noldcke, Sasaniden, 241, n., points outd 

On the ground of a word XfXl in a Minaean text (Glaser, 2iSl. 

wliieh may mean tribute, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, would take as 

a borrowing from S. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of tlie eorreci 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present to content our- 
selves with Fraenkcl, Frerndw. 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin. - 


(Jaldblb). 

. 

xxxiii, 59. 

Wrappers. Pin. of a large outer covering worn ))y women. 

It is as an article of women’s attire that it is mentioned in tin* 
Qur'an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (of. LA, i, 265). 

The difficulty of deriving the word from is of course obvious, 

and Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 53, recognized it as the Eth. from 

’lAnn to cover or cloaJc, which is quite common in the oldest texts. 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early j>oetry, 
e.g. Div. Hudh, xc, 12. 



V, 94 ; xxxiii, 5, 51, etc. ; some twenty-five times. 

Sin, wrong, crime. 

A favourite Madina word, occuring only in late passages. 


Til 


V 


favourite phrase is , and it is used as a technical term 

in Muhammad’s religious legislation.® 

The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word, thougli 


* Vullers, Lex, ii, 999. 

“ Cf. Schwally, Idioticon, 17. 
“ Horovitz, KO, 62, n. 
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t.lii'y appiii'Fiitly ti'i'iit it iis a {fonuiup Ara))ic formation. As Ilubscli- 
maim sliowod in 1890 in liia Persischv Sliidicn, 162, 212, it is the 

Pers. A r. tlirougli tlio PazenJ fjiindh (Sliikand, Glossanj, 247) from 

Phlv. ciiids,^ a crime or aiii (as is obvious from tlie Arm. 

= afidpTi]fjLa in the old Bible translation),® and tlic fact that 
veiidh still occurs iii one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 
from the Phlv. which is related to Skt. vitmea and 

is quite a good Indo-European word. In Phlv. the word is used 
technically just as in the Qur'an, and we find such combinations as 
arinds = sinless (PPGl, 77) ; vindsMrih — 

sinfulness, iniqnity (West, Glossary, 248) ; and vindslur = 

a criminal, sinner {PPGl, 225).® 

The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, c.g. in the Mu’allaqa of al-Harith, 70, etc., and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. 

(Jama). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii. 23. 33, 70, etc. 

Garden. 

It is used in the Qur'an both of an earthly garden (liii, 16 ; xxxiv, 
14 ; ii, 267, etc.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22 ; Ixxxviii, 10, etc.). 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, enclosure, the word may^ be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 


' Vollcrs hesitatingly accepts this in ZDMO, i, 039 (hut see p. 612, where he 
quotes it as an instance of sound change), and it is given as n Persian borrowing hy 
Addai Shcr, 45. 

“ Hilbschmann, I'cnUchc Sliidien, 159, and llaug in PPGl, 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nybcrg, Glossar, 243. 

® Hiil’schmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248. 

' Horn, Grundriss, 208. Kurdish guiiah cannot be quoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian. 

“ Tho I’azond has similar combinations, e.g. guinVii, sinfulness; gurtahkdr, sinful, 
mischievous; gnndhkdri, eulp.ibiliiy ; guiidh-siimdnihd, proportionate to the sin ; 

ham-gmidh (cf. Phlv. J^) accomplice (Shikand, Glossary, 247). 
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Semitic area, e.g. Akk. gannatu ^ ; Heb. ; Aram. X33, Kn33 ; 
Syr. Pbon. ]33X ® ; Eth. iVl', though perhaps it was a 

peculiar N. Semitic development, for Noldeke, Neue Beilrage, 42' 

would derive both the Ar. and Eth. li-l* from a N. Semitic 

source.® (See also Fischer, Glossar, 226, and Ahrens, ChristlicJies, 27.) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram, and in all probability from the Syr.^ where we find 
it specialized in this sense. This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-SiiyutI, Mulaw, 51, says that 

Ibn Jubair stated that jAc was Greek, and in the Itgiin he 

says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that in Svriae 

meant vines and gra'pes. The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Parodies, 7, shows. In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 


{Jmd). 

Some twenty-nine times in various forms. Cf. ii, 250 ; ix, 26, etc. 
Host, army, troop, force. 

The w'ord has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs to levy 

^ * 

troops, and to be enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 

indeed is evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf. LA, iv, 106). 

^ Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 40. 

» Perhaps also ]3 ; sec Harris. Glossary. 94, and the Ras Shamra, ]3. 

D. H. Muller, however, in II ZKM, i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram, horrowing, as Fraenkel like Noldeke holds. Ho points 
to the ohil mentioned by Haraadani, 76, 1. 16, and the place oU-l »U.as 
proving the existence of the word in S. Arabia. These, however, may bo merely 
tranalations of older names. 

‘ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 148 ; Mingana, Syriae Influence, 85. Horovitz, Paradies, 7, 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that liy 73 is 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbinic writings than in Syriae. 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing through Aram, as Fraenkel, 
Vocuh, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagarde, GA, 24.^ Phlv. gund, 
meaning an armg or Iroop,^ is related to Skt. vrinda,^ and was 
borrowed on the one hand into Arm. army* and Kurdish 

village, and on the other into Aram, where we find the inm 

of the Baby. Talmud, the Mand. (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm. 75), 

and, with suppression of the weak n, in Syr. The word may 

possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic.^ In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A‘sha (Gcycr, Zivei Gedichte, i, 24 = Dhcdn, i, 56) and ‘Alqama. 

(Jahaiinum). 

Occurs some seventy-seven times. Cf. ii, 202. 

Hell. 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used in the Qur’an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign word (al-Jawallql, Midarrab, 
47, 48 ; LA, xiv, 378 : Baid. on ii. 202 ; al-KhafajI, 59). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (e.g. Jawharl, Sihdh’, 

Raghib, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that ^ 

was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-Suyfitl. llq. 
320 ; Ibn al-AthIr, Xihdyu. i, 223). 

The earlier European opinion was that it was from the Heb. □3n'’3 
which in the Talmud becomes 03113 ® (Buxtorfs Lexicon. 206) 
and is popularly used for Hell. De Sacy in JA, 1829. p. 175, suggested 

’ Lagarde, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion l)aek as far as Saint-SIartin, 
JUemoires, i, 28. 

“ Dinkard, iii, Glos.sary, p. 6 ; Xyberg. Glossar, 8C. 

“ Horn, Grumlriss, 179, on the authority of JCoIdeke. Hubselim.inn, Vttiinrhe 
Siudien, 83, however, thinks this unlikely. 

■* L.agarde, (lA, 24 ; Hulisehiuann, Arm. (Irnmm, i. 130, and ef. Huhschinann, 
Pcrsiache Studien, 83. 

“ Sprenger, Lcbeti, ii, 3.78, n. ; Vollcrs, ZDilO, 1, 011. IVe find an<l 
on incantation bowls ns assoeinted with tho hosts of evil spirits ; cf. Montgomery. 
Aramaic J ncantation Texts from Sippur, Glossary, p. 28.7. 

* Could this be the origin of the quoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 
form ? 
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this, and it has Ijfoii champiouod by (Jcigor, 4S, wlio arj^ups that tlioiiiih 
tlic absence of the medial li in Gk. yefvva mif);ht not dispose of a 
Cliristian origin, since this does appear in the Syr. |jai^and in tlie 

Arm. derived therefrom/ yet the absence of the final iii is 

conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greek and Syriac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has been followed by most later writers, - 
but it should be noted that his objectiofis do not apply to tlie Etli. 

(sometimes lyW”), which is phonologically nearer tlie 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Noldeke, Nene BeUrfige, 47, has 
pointed out.® 

The word apparently docs not occur in the early poetry,^ and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 

f 

xi, 46. 

The name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobatcrion of Noah was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onlrelos calls mp and Jonathan b. ‘Uzzicl 
^mp, the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos. 

This mp = Syr. Oj;a = Arm. — (sometimes mS, 

ojp) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,® and a mountain 
to tlie S.W . of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah's 
ark re.sted.® It is the tcl Y opSvoita opt] of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed. C. Midler, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baha bathra, 91 a, Abraham was 

’ Hulisclimnnn, Arm. Oramm, i, 290. 

“ Von Kromor, Idem, 226 n.; Hodwcll, Koran, 189 n. ; Syc-t, Eiijeiinrimen, Hi; 
M.irpolioiith, HUE, s, .140 ; Sacco, Gredenze, 158. 

■’ of courac. isa borrowing from the Heb. (Xdlclckc, op. oil., ,St). Noldcki '- 

suggestion of an Eth. origin for has been accepted by Paiitz, Ojfenlmrvnj, 217; 
Uiidolph, AbhdngigUeit, 34 ; Fischer, Glosaar, 23. 

^ Ihc verse in Hatnltsa, 810, has doubtless been influenced bv the Qur'an. 

On the Arm. Korduk, see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, .'519. 

“ Neubauor, Ceoj/rapAic da rolnmd, 378 ff. It is now known as .Ifidi Ibigli. Then- 
1 .S a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bell’s Amuralh to Amurnlh, 1911, 
pp. 292-5. 
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iiiijjl'isoiKTl tlu'i-c h(‘V(Ti yc'iirs. This tradition tliat Qardu and not 
Ararat. wa.s tho n'.siin" plan* of tho ark i.s a vory old Mcsopotfimian 
tradition and doubtles.s goes back to some ancient Babylonian storyA 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians^ and from them to 
the Mandaeans and Arabs.® 

Mingana, Syriac Lijtueuce, 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 

from a misunderstanding of the name O>;o as he heard it 

in the story from Syrian Christians. Noldeke, however, in the Kieperl 
Festschrift, p. 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur'anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 

mp. and the Arabian in the territory of 

Ta’i mentioned by Yiiqut. ii. 270. and celebrated in a verse of Abu 
Sa'tara al-BaulanI in tho Hamdsa (ed. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
‘Ad and Thamud were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. JudI being tho 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Qardcs of the Judaeo-Christian story. 


;3r^ (//aW). 

hi, 98, 108 ; xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; 1, 15 ; exi, 5. 

Rope, cord. 

The original meaning of cord occum in exi, 5. " a cord of palm fibre," 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; all of which are Meccan 
passages. In 1, 15, it is used figuratively of a rein in the neck, and in the 
Madinaii Sura, iii, the " cord of God ", " cord of men apparently 
means a compact. 

Zimmern. Akkad. Fremdw, 15 (cf. also his Babylonischc Bas,s- 
psalmen, 93 n.), declares that the Akk. hbl is tho source of the Heb. 

Aram. ; Syr. and that this Aram, form is the 

source of both the Arabic and the Eth. rhflA- 

' Streck, El, i, lO.VJ ; ZA, \v, 272 If. Berossus bays it Kiiiilud wpo; ope rtii 
KopSvaiwv, 

“ Various traditions in Kabricius, Cod. Pseud. Vet. Test, ii, 61 fF. ; and the Christian 
tradition in Noldcke’s article “ Kardu und Kurdcii ” in Festschrift Kiepert, 1808, p. 73. 

® Yaqut, Mufeunt ii, 144 ; Ma8‘udl, Muruj, i, 74 ; Ibn liatiita, ii, 139 ; QazwinI, 
i, 157. 
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AVhile there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 

from Akkadian (see BDB, 286), the Arabic verb is ob^'ioll.sly 

denominative “to snare a R’ild beast with a halter'', and we may 
accept its derivation from the Aram, as certain.^ 

The Syr.U^** seems to have been the origin of the Arm. 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any case it must have been an early borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry. 

V, 61 ; xi. 20 ; xiii. 36 ; xviii, 11 ; xix, 38 ; xxiii, 55 ; xxx, 31 ; 
xxxiii, 20, 22 ; xxxv, 6 ; xxxviii, 10, 12 ; xl, 5 31 ; xliii, 65 ; Iviii, 
20 , 22 . 

A party or sect. 

The philologers derive it from a verbal root butthis primitively 

had quite a different meaning, and the sense of divide into jJortieti. or 

✓ 

to form a parly, arc clearly denominative. 

The word is doubtless to be e.xplained with Noldekc', Xeiw 
Beitrage, 59, n., from the Eth. ih'H’fl plu. ^ meaning jKople. 

class, tribe which in tlie Ethiopic Bible translates Aaoy ; (jivXal 1 
drj/iof and also aipeais- as in ih'li’tt '■ or ATl-n: 

for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur’anic usage. Noldeke thinks it probalilc 
that the word was first made prominent by the Qur'an, though from 
the way Jluhaminad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. As a matter of fact we 
lind the word in the S. Arabian inscriptions, as e.g. in Glaser 121, 11 
X^n4' nXH'hoo " of Raidan and the folks of Habaishat 

‘ Tile word ricciin,, liowever. in the Tharaudie inseriptiuns ; ef. Kyekinaiis. Xiiiiis 
priijinK. i. S7. 

- Hiihsehmnnn. ,4nn. (Immm. i. 308, and ef. Kr. Midler in W'ZKM. vii. 381. 

“ That wo have the same form in Aiuharie, Tigre, and Tigrifia seems elear eviileiii'C 
that the word is native Ahyssiiiian and not a borrowing. 

' Glaser, Die. Abexsinier iiii Araliieii uml Afrita, Munchen, IHO.'i, ji. 12-2. Xiildeke, 
op. cit., 60, n.. would derive both the Ar. and Eth. ihli’tt an '>1<1 y- 

Semitic form. Cf. Rossini, Glossarmm, 146, 147. 
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so that it is more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Arabs from this area than that iluhammad got it from Abyssinians.^ 


A,a>- {Hasada}. 


xii, 47 — also (vi. 142) ; (xi, 102 ; 1, 9) ; 

M ' **. 

(x, 25 ; xxi, 15). 

To reap. 

The regular meaning of is to firiat, and in this sense it occurs 

in the old poetry, as in an-Nabigha, vii, 32 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 11) 
and Tarafa, Mn'allaqa. 38. The sense of /o reap, however, is denomina- 
tive from il-rajo. which is a borrowing from (Fraenkel, 

Frennhv, 132. 133). and the Ar. equivalent of the Aram. nSPI- 


Syr. J ^ is AJai- to cnl, which is further illustrated by the S. Arabian 
the name of the harvest month.® 


is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro- 
bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life. 


(riipi). 

lix, 2. 

A fortre.ss. 

It is only the phi. j that is found in the Qur'an, though 

the denominative verb occurs participially in v. 14 of the 

same Sura. The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nacjlr 
near Madina. 

The verb is clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


' Horovitz, KU, 19, thinks it is a pcmrinc Arabic word, though in its technical 
Rcnsc in the Qiir’iin j>crhaps influenced by the Ethiopic. 

® I). H. Muller, WZKMf i, 25; Rosbini, Ghssaiiumt 155. 
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derive it from a more primitive fo be inaccessible (LA, xvi. 

0 

275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that "’as borro\\ ed 

from the Syr. )icQm. Fraenkel, Fremdit', 235. 23G, agrees witli tliis 
on two grounds, firstly on the general ground tliat such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 


with which Yaqut collects in Ids Mu' jam arc in Syria : secondly 

on philological grounds, for fortress is not from a root to hv 

inaccessible but from one lo be strong, which we find in Heb. IDH; 

• , ^ ^ ^ 

Aram. ion : Syr. of which the Arabic equivalent is 

lo be hard, rough. In the Targums i53D'’n is a store or uwelmuse, 
but in the Syr. is properly a. fortress. The word is freqiii'ntly 

used in tlie old poetry and must have beiui an early borrowing. 


ap 7 

(nitla). 

ii, !55 ; vii, IGl. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as we 
see from Baidawl's comment on them. The exegetes are in geiu'ral 
agreed that the meaning is forgiveness, and many of the early autlioritic'. 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, quotes al-Farra 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as-Suyutl's authorities take it to be 
Hebrew (Ilq. 320, compared with Mutaw, 58). 

.Vs early as 1829 de Sacy in JA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Heb. with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beilrfige, 

54 ff. ; New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvorak, Frenulw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 

Arabic)!, 32, a derivation from neon. Horovitz, JPN, 198, jioints 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 


‘ And perhaps the Eth. build. 
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(Hihm). 

Occurs some nineteen times, of. ii, 123, 146 ; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a technical word in the Qur’an, being used in its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, 11), to 
David (ii, 252 ; xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet’s teaching (xvi, 126 ; 
liv, 5), to the Qur'an (ii, 231 ; iv, 113 ; xxxiii, 34 ; Ixii, 2), and used 
synonymously with " revealed book ” (iii, 43, 75, 158 ; iv, 57 ; v, 110 ; 

xvii, 41 ; xliii, 63). In connection with it should be noted also C 

r- 

with its comparative 

The root DSH is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdom 
appears to be a N. Semitic development, ‘ wliile the S. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of (jovern. Thus in 
N. Semitic we find Akk. hal-aniu = l-now ; Heb. DSH ; Aram. 
DSn ; Syr. lo be wise,^ and HfiSn wisdom, in tiie Zcnjirli 

inscription. Thus and seem undoubtedly to have 

been formed under Aram, influence.'* With compare Heb. 

ni33n ; Aram. NHOSn ; Syr. lAScaw, and the Zenjirli 

nOSn ; and with compare Aram. □’’DH ; Syr. 

which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Aramaic 
period. It is possible that the word came into use from S. Arabia, 
for we find in a Qatabanian inscription published by Deren- 

bourg.^ and which Nielsen takes to lie an e])itliet of the moon-god. 


jLl>- (Handit). 

.xix, 14. 

Grace. 

* But sec /iminern, Akkad. Frevidw, 2!). 

So DSn ill the Has Shamra tablets. 

“ Wo ah'cady have DSH in Safaite, ami the name 'Ax‘ii. See Wiithnow, 
Menschennnmcn, 31, ami liyckmans, Sams propren, i, 01. 

^ Horovitz, KU, T2, rightly mlds that is similarly under Aram, 

inllucneo. ' 

“ “ Nouveaiix textes yem#nite8 inedits,” in Ser. Ass, 1902, p. 117 If., and see 
Nielsen in Zl>iIG, Ixvi, o92. 
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This solo occurrence of the word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. Sprenger, hehen, i, 125J noted that the word was 
probably of foreign origin, and Mingana, Syriac IvJIuence, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. ^ 

The primitive verb ^>- does not occur iji tlic Qur’an. It may 

be compared with Sab. Ij4* used in proper names,- Heb. 1o be 
gracious, and Syr. Aram. 130 with the same meaning. It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N. Semitic, e.g. Akk. annii = grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. "jO ; Aram. K3n and K3'’n ; Syr. )i1m, 
and this lltn is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58. in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halevy, JA, vii' ser., x, 356, finds 7X311 — grace de Dieu in a 
Safaite inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in X. Arabia. 



{Hanlf). 


ii, 129 ; iii, 60, 89 ; iv, 124 ; \-i, 79, 162 ; x, 105 ; xvi, 121, 121 ; 
xxii, 32 ; xxx, 29 ; xcviii, 4. 

A Hanlf. 

The passages in which the word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word was apparently a technical term which 
iluhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public csircer. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine.® 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanlf means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he nas 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under- 
stood by his hearers. « 

The close connection of the word with the is 

important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 


1 Roe also i, ,581, .tikI ii, 184. n. 

- J). H. Muller, Epigraphische DenkmaUr aus Arabim,i'0,g\\cs 
which he translates *’ die Liebc des Frommen and compares with Heb. 
and Phon. mpbaan. Cf. Rossini, Glosaarium, l.i0. 

» See Lviill, JEAS, 1003, p. 781. 
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to the Jews he bejiaii to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,^ 
and to claim that wliile Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 

<1,4, which he was republishing to the Arabs. Now all our 

\ " 

passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 

set his face towards religion as a Hanlf (x, 105 ; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, " As for me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanlf” (vi, 162). 
“ They say — Become a Jew or a Christian. Say — ^nay rather be of the 
religion of Abraham, a Hanif" (ii, 129); “MTio hath a better 
religion than he who resigns liimself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanif” (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to " be Hanifs to God " (xxii. 32). and explains his own position 

by representing Allah as saying to him — “ Then we told thee by 

»• 

revelation to folloiv the j\ <1.4 a Hanlf’ (xvi, 124). The distinc- 
tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
ii, 129, is very clearly drawn in iii. 60, Abraham was neither a Jew 

nor a Christian but a resigned Hanlf — \Ji.^^.4 Ua1i>-," and this latter 

phrase taken along with the <1| <^J of iv, 124, was pro- 

bably connected in Muhammad's mind with what he meant by 

and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 

The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word. They 
naturally endeavour to derive it from to indine or dedine. 

'i is said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,® and so 
is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 

1 Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feeat, I.^iden, 1880, p. 29 ff. ; Rudolph, Abhan- 
gigkeit, 48. Torrey’s arguments against this in his Foundatimi, 88 fF., do not seem 
to me convincinff. 

* Jawhari and QamuSj sub voc. j LA, x, 402. 
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As one can also tliink of inclining from a crooked standard to the 

straight, so was supposed to be one who turned from the false 

religions to the true.^ It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem.* 

The u ord occurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islam.® All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KU, 56 ff., and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 480 fif.. 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean heathen.* In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-Islamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we are equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well-known stories of the HanJfs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur'an, the Qur'an is necessary to explain them.® 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 

Bell, Origin, 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from 

to decline, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory.® 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in the 
Qur'an it was a foreign word, as we learn from Mas'udl's Tanhlh,’’ 
where it is given as Syriac. 

* LA, X, 403 ; Raghib, Alvfradat, 133. 

“ Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 477. “ These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration.” 

® The name in Sabnean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Ryckmans, yoms 

propres, i, 96) as well as the tribal name ought perhaps to bo taken into account. 

* Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 721 ; de Goeje, Bihl. Geogr. Arab, viii, Glossary, p. xviii. 
Wellhausen, Reste, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, and in this he is 
followed by Noldeke-Sehwally, i, 8, but sec Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 70. 

® Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanifs .see especially Cactani, 
Annali, i, 183 ff., and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43-7, 67-92, 110-137. 

' So apparently Macdonald, JUW, vi, 308, who takes it to mean heretic, and see 
Schiilthess in Jioldeke Festschrift, p. 86. 

’ Ed. de Goeje in £GA, viii, p. 91 — JjT »jUj. 
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Wincklcr, Arabisch-Semilisch-Orieutalisch, p. 79 (i.e. MVAG, vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. however, is quite a late word meaning heathen,^ 

and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic.® Nor is there an)' 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. 
profane, as Deutsch suggested (LUernry Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld.® 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr. as was pointed out 

by Noldeke.* This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we find the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham's faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.® 
(See Ahrens, Christliches, 28, and Nielsen in HAA, i, 250.) 

' 'i 

j>- {Haivarujun). 

iii, 45 ; v. 111. 112 ; Ixi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he is quite exceptional.® He says, " Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad-Dahhak that Hawariyun means washermen in Nabataean.” ’’ 

* Dillmann, Lex, 60.j. 

“ Noldeke, Xeue Seilrage, 3o. 

’ Beilrage, 43 if. 2s ew Researches, 26: cf. also Pautz, Offcnbattnig, 14. 

* Xeue Beilrage, 30. It has been accepted as such by Andrae, U rsprung, 40 ; 
Ahrens, Muhammed, 1.5, and Mingana, Sgnac Influence, 97. 

® JRAS, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations, as 

this word is sometimes rendered by From was formed and then 

the sing. . formed from this. 

* Also Mviaw, 59, and given by al-Khafaji in his supercommentary to Baid. oniii, 45. 

’ al-Alusi, iii, 155, quotes the Nab. form as jl j*. 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 

from (i-e. return, or from j ^ to he glistening 

white. Prom the first derivation they get the meaning disciples by 

saying that a disciple means a helper, and so j 1 js- means one to whom 

one turns for help (cf. ath-Tliadabi. Qisas, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 

called j I because they were fullers wdiose profession was to clean 

clothes, or because they wore w'hite clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (cf. Baid- on iii, 45 ; TA, iii, 161 ; LA, v. 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew' up the idea tliat 
the word was Aramaic, for *1^ like Syr. >Qjj means to become 
white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from Abyssinia. The Eth. fhVCJf is the usual Eth. 
translation of aTroerToXos (cf. Mk. vi, 30). It is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Noldeke, 2ieue Beitr&ge, 48). 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word.^ Dvofdk, Freindw, 64, thinks that it w'as one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its occurs in a verse of ad-Dabi’ b. al-Harith 
{Asmaiydt, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 

iv, 2. 

Crime, sin. 

The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 
the property of orphans. 

It is generally taken as meaning ^ 1 and derived from 

r £ 

(Raghib, Mufraddt, 133). as-Suyuti, however, Itq, 320,^ says that some 

^ So Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Wellhausen, Reale, 232 ; Fautz, Offenbarung, 255, n. ; 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 58 ; Wensinek, El, ii, 292 ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 189 ; Horovitz, 
KU, 108 ; Vollers, ZDMO, li, 293 ; Sacco, Credenze, 42. 

“ The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mubm, 38. 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning sin. That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find n®4', peccatum, dehitmn (Rossini, Glossarium, 146). 

The common Semitic root 3in is to be guilty. In Heb. the verb 
occurs once in Dan. i, 10, and the noun 3111 debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7. 
Aram. 3111 ; Syr. .0*i, to be defeated, to be guilty are of much more 
common use, as are their nominal forms ^^3111, The 

Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is to fail, to be dis- 
appointed {BDB, 295), and »_ji ^ or as Bevan notes,^ is to 

be taken as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb as a 

denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram.,* for laou, especially 
in the plu., is used precisely in the Qur’anic sense {PSm, 1214). 

jjs- mur). 

xliv, 54 ; lii, 20 ; Iv, 72 ; Ivi, 22. 

The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 

Except in Iv, 72, it is used always in the phrase j j>- The 

occurrences are all in early Suras describing the delights o€ Paradise, 
where the j y>- are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 
will have as spouses in the next life. 

The Grammarians are agreed that is a plu. of and 

derived from j_p-! a form of jU-, and would thus mean “ the 

t 

white ones ”. is a plu. of meaning ‘‘ wide eyed ” {LA, 

xvii, 177). Itthus becomes possible to take j as two adjectives 
used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels The 
^ Danid, 62 n. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of j is that it means the 

contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf. LA, v, 298 ; and TA, iii, 160). Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 

word, e g. al-Azharl in TA, “ a woman is not called j j>- unless 

along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body." One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA. and TA. quote the statement of so great an authority 

as al-Asnia‘I that he did not know what was the meaning of j y>. as 
connected with the eye. 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
the meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur'anic 
passages, and their general opinion is well sunrmarized in as-Sijistani, 
117. 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre-Islaraic 
Arabia. Thus in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, vii, 24 (ed. Lyall) we find the verse — 

“ And maidens like ivory statues,^ white of eyes, did we capture " 
and again in ‘Adi b. Zaid. 

j ^IJI ^ 

“ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank.’’ 

and so in a verse of Qa‘nab in the Mukhtarat, viii, 7, we read — 

jlj)l jlj! 

“ And in the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 
maidens with charming voices.” 

In all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except 

in the verse of ‘Abid the word j could quite well mean white- 

1 So in al-A‘sha we find ^aJ| of. Geyer, Zwei Oedichte, i, 196 = 

Diwdn, xxxiii, 11. 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhari’s statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin. 

Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out.^ owing to 
the lateness of this work. Berthels, however, in his article ” Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam “, in Islamica. i, 263 ff., has 
argued convmcingly that though Sale's Huran-i-BihisM may not be 

called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the j js- of the 

Qur’anic Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena. The question, however, is v hethcr the name jjs- is of 

Iranian origin. Berthels thinks not.- Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian Iiumat, good thought (cf. Av. 
; Skt. ^*1) ; go®*! speech (cf. Av. 

Skt. and huvarsht. good deed (cf. Av. 

but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Parodies, 13, points 


out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamic use of j j>.. Tisdall, 

Sources, 237 ff., claims that j ^ is connected with the modem Pers. 

sun from Phlv. * and Av. liavard,^ but this 

comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word. 

It is much more likely that the word comes from the Phlv. 
hurust, meaning beautiful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Viraf, iv, 18, and in 


' Hel Islamismt, 3 ed., 1880, p. 101. 

® “• Das Wort Hur durfen wir naturli'h ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen.” 

“ The three words occur together in Pand-uamak, xx, 12, 13. Cf. Nyberg, Glostar, 
109, 110. 

* Horn, Orundrias, pp. Ill, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 265. 

' Bartholomae, AIW, 1847 ; Reichelt, Arvestiacliea ElemerUarbuch, 512 ; cf. Skt. 
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Hadoxt Naslc, ii, 23,^ where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and prominent breasts. Now 

is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av. 

huraoSa,^ and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
the Semitic. 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram. Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture ® that 

the root j to be while came to the Arabs from Aramaic. The Heb. 

“iin occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. is commonly used to translate XevKoi. and 

is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Re\ . iii, 4. Carra 
de Vaux.^ indeed, has suggested that Muliammad's picture of tlic 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise. This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word j y>- in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 



used it of the maidens of Paradise. 


p.rLL>- (Khatam). 

xxxiii, 40. 

A seaL 

The passage is late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 
phrase 

On the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 
to seal, but as Praenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form JpLfl is 


^ See also Minoihird, ii, 125-139, for the idea. 

“ Bartholomae, AIW, 1830. 

° Leben, li, 223. He thinks it may have come to the Arabs from the Nabataeans. 
* Art. “ Djanna ” in El, i, 1015. 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, is denomina- 
tive.^ The verb occurs in the Qur’an in vi, 16 j xlv, 22, and the deriva- 
tive which Jawharl says is the same as is used in Izxxiii, 

26. All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram, 
as Noldeke had already noted 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 71, claimed that the woi-d was of Jeivish 
origin, quoting the Heb. Dmn seal ; Syr. ]SdAju. In his New Re- 
searches, 23, he quotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, KV, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, “ ye are the seal of my Apostleship ” — a(j)payts fiov Trjs 
aTToaToXrjs, where the Peshitta reads The Targumic nQ'’nn 

and Christian Palestinian meaning obsignatio, finis, conclusio, 

clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur’an. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imru’ul-Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 136), we 

find the plu. ji~ used, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have (Rossini, Glossarium, 158). 

(Khuhz). 

xii, 36. 

Bread. 

It occurs only in the baker's dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an micommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the stafi’ of hfe among the Abyssinians, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. is to bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 

-^OH. is a baker, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and 't'flft’l* is bread, the 
H being modified to A before -f-, and was probably earlier 

1 Fracnkel, Fremdw, 252. The Tariant forms of the word given in the Si/iaJ 
and in LA, xv, 53, also suggest that the word is foreign. 

® Hand. Gramm, 112 ; see also Fallis, Mandacan Studies, 153. 

^ Schwally, Idiolicon, 36. It translates paytafia. Land,Anecdoia, iv, 181, 1. 20. 
Cf. Schulthess, Lex, 71. Used of sealing magically, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
see Montgomejy, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Sippttr, Glossary, pp. 289, 290. 
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as is indicated by the common Tigre word used for a popular 

kind of bread. It was probably an early borrowing into .^k'abic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 

^ [Khardal). 

xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15. 

A mustard seed. 

Both passages are reminiscent of the t»f kokkov CTivdireccs 
of Matt, xvii, 20, etc. 

The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though thej’’ are 

in some doubt as to whether it should be or (Ji Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
Aram. ‘mn ; Syr. !]?>*• The probabiUties are in favour of its being 
from the Syr. which as a matter of fact translates aivairi in 

the Peshitta text of Matt, xvii, 20, etc., and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.^ The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, c.g. Bivdn Hudhail, xcvii, 11. 

4i (Kha'ana). 

vi, 50 ; xi, 33 ; xii, 55 ; xv, 21 ; xvii, 102 ; xxxviii, 8 ; lii, 37 ; 
Ixiii, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 

The verb does not occur in the Qur'an, but besides 1 Js- 

(which occurs, however, only in the plu. form (jf "'e find a form 

“ one who lays in store” in xv, 22 ; and l-eepers in 

xxxix, 71, 73 ; xl, 52 ; Ixvii, 8. 

It is fairly obvious that is a denominative verb, and the word 

has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.® 
Its origin, however, is a little more difficult to determine. Hoffmann, 

* Schultheas, Lex, 69. 

* Fraenkel in Bettr. Assy, iii, 81 ; Vollers, ZDMO, 1, 640 ; Horovitz, Parodies, 5 ii. 
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ZDMG, xxxii, 760,^ suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers. This which BQ defines as ^ (S ^ jj 

Ck* j cognate with Skt. 31^ (=:c|r\^) a treasury or 

jewel room,^ and has been borrowed through the Aram. i<T33 ; Syr. 

into Arabic as It seems hardly likely that by another line 

of borrowing, through say Heb. D"’t33 ® or Maud. K3NTN3,^ it has 


come to form the Ar. 

Barth, Etynwl. Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. ion treasure. 


{Khati'a). 

To do wrong, sin. 

Several verbal and nominal fonns from this root occur in the 
Qur’an, e.g. [.lai- by mistake (iv, 94) ; LJas-l to be in error, to sin (ii, 

286 ; xxxiii, 5) ; (xxviii, 7 ; Ixis. 37) : L-la^ sin, error (xvii, 


33); AL.k'i.plu.llJai- sin, error (ii, 55, 75 ; iv, 112, etc.) ; and 


habitual sinfulness (Ixix. 9 ; xcvi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently to 
miss ® as in Heb. KEOn (cf. Prov. viii, 36, 35^33 OOH ’’KtOn “ he 
who misses me wrongs himself''), and in the Eth. 'I'PA to fail to find. 
The Hipliil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and Xhlll'*! in 
S. Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptions given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf. also 
Rossini, Glossarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin. which is the commonest use 


* Cf. also his Mdriyie}, 250. 

* It is probablj' a loan-word in Skt. Lagarde, GA, 27, and Arm. Stud, § 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

» Cf. Esth, iii, 9 ; iv, 7, '’733. 

* Fraenkel, Beitr. Assy, iii, 181, takes it to he from Aram. 

° But see Zimmern, Atkad. Fremdw, 11. 
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of the verb in Heb. and the only meaning it has in Arani.^ It was 
doubtless under ^Vram. influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth.,® and there is httle doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source. It occurs very rarely in the old poetry, ^ 
though the casual way in which the term is used in the Qur’an shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina.* 

The Muslim authorities take as a form but as 

Schwally notes (ZDMG, lii, 132), its form like that of the Eth. 
’hill.M' ® is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr. and doubtless the other Arabic forms 

are due to influence from the same source.® 

(Klialdq). 

ii, 96, 196 ; iii, 71 ; ix, 70. 

A portion or share. 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in 3Iadinan passages. In Sura Lx, it refers to 
man’s portion in this world, and in Suras ii and iii to man’s portion 
in the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as JIargoliouth, 
MW, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(cf. Sanh, 90a, p9n QH/ ]'’K). 

It seems clear that it is a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 

though the primitive sense of ^3*.?- is to measure (cf. Eth. to 

enumerate), its normal sense in Qur'anic usage is to create, and this 

iladinan use of in the sense of portion follows that of tlie 

older religions. Thus np'rn is a portion given by God, cf. Job xx. 
29, and Aram. Np^lPI means a portion in both worlds (cf. Baba 
Bathra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Lex. 400). Syr. means rather 

lot or fate, i.e. poipa, as in = jxolpa davarov, 

* And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

- Pratorius, Beitr. A is, i, 29. 

“ Examples occur in Abu’l-‘Atahiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, and in Qais b. ar-Ruqaij'iit, 
xviii, 3 (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 129). 

* But see Wensinck in El, ii, 925. 

‘ Ndldeke, Aeae Beitrdqe, 36. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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though in the Christ. Palest, dialect means portion, 

i.e. /xe/)oe.^ 

It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as Jill 


jrJ-1 ^.4 


seem to interpret it from the Qur'an, 


and the only verse they quote in illustration is from Ilassan b. Thabit, 
which is certainly under Qur'anic influence. Horovitz, JPN, 198 ff., 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon. p^n is also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the w'ord may have been 
used in the Syro-Palostinian area among other groups. 


(Khamr). 

ii, 216 ; v, 92, 93 ; xii, 36, 41 ; xlvii. 16. 

Wine. 

The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,® it is not a native word, but one imported along with the article. 

The At. means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 

a muffler, the plu. of which, occurs in Sura xxiv. 31. 

In the sense of to give wine to, it is denominative.* 

Its origin was doubtless the Aram. NnfSn = Syr. 
which is of very common use. The Heb. "lIpH is poetical {BDB, 330) 
and probably of Aram, origin.® It is also suggestive that many of the 


other forms from are clearly of Aram, origin, e.g. leaven. 


gives ferment, leaven, and Arm. [udhp yeast ® ; 1-^ 





IS 




etc. 


The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians {vide supra, p. 21). and Jacob even suggests that 


^ Scliulthess, Zex, Go, and cf. Palestinian Lectionaty of the Gospels, p. 126. 

“ LA, xi, 380. 

’ Della Sede, o97, and note Bell, Oiigin, 14o. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 161. 

® We now have the word, however, in the Ras Shamra texts. 

® Lagarde, Arm. iltud, § 991 ; Hubschmann. ZDMG, xlvi, 238, and Arm. Gramm, 
i, 30S. 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine traded Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 

seem to be of Syriac origin, and itself is doubtless an early 

borrowing from the Syr. Vaq". 

j! (Khinzlr). 

ii, 168 ; v, 4, 65 ; vi, 146 ; xvi, 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65. where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanation of the word from Arabic material is possible,^ 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Fraenkel's 
examination of the word, Fremdto, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probability a loan-word from Aramaic.® 
The dependence of the Qur'anic food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed,^ and in Lev. xi, 7, we find "l^TFI among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram, the word is KT’TH and in Syr. 

and only in S. Arabian do we find theformwith??, e.g. Eth. 'VW.C 
(also rhTHC or iliitl.C, cf. Eth. Enoch, Ixxxix. 10) meaning wild 
boar (though it is rare in Eth., the usual word being thA’fD'f). and 
Sab. )XH'^ (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 38). 

It is possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth., but the alternative forms in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow- 
ing was from Aram, with a glide sound j developed between the 

^and J ® (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the "ITSPI of the 
Ras Shamra texts. 

1 Beduinenleben, 99. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 181, notes the eurious fact that in early 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant, viz. has the special significance of 
“ wine merchant on which D. H. Muller remarks, WZKM, i, 27 : “ sie zeigt dass 
die Civilization im Alterthum uie heute erst mit der Einfiihrung berauschciidcr 
Gctranke begonnen hat."’ 

“ Vide the .suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Ler, 732. 

“ But see Lagarde, Uberaicht, 113, and the Akk. hmnslru (Zimniern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, .50). 

^ Cf. Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 61, 62. 

^ That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Gcyer, Zirei Gedichte, 1, 118 n. 
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{Khaitiia). 

Iv. 72. 

Tent ; pavilion. 

It is foimd only in the pin. in an early Meccan description 

ofParadise, where we are told that the Houries are 
■■ kept close in pavilions 

The word is ob\iously not Arabic, and Fraenkel. Frtntdip, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.* Eth. means 

tentorium, labeniactihtm (Dillmann. Lex, 610). and translates both 
the Heb. and 6k. ctkijvij, VoUers. however, in ZDMG, 1, 

631. is not witling to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation,® and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N. Africa for its orisin. The Pers. 

and ^Li-. however, are direct borrowings from the 
Arabic ® and not formations from the root meanins ctircaiun. 

We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth. 

ijlS (Ddvoud). 

ii, 252 ; iv, 161 ; v, 82 ; vi. 81 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 78, 79 ; xxvii, 
15, 16 ; xxxiv, 10, 12 ; xxxviii. 16-29. 

David. 

In the Qur'an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 
a Prophet to whom was given the Zabur j j*, J (Psalter). 

^ In K. Ariibiiiiii we liiivp 'Which IS said to mean domus modcsta (K>< issuu, 

(iloMnartutUt 105). 

* “ 'Mi IMU' ohne da«3 ifh mit Mcherheit die fpemde Vrfonn 

angebi'n kanri. Du* hh'kiiining Hch^ankt in den Einz^^lheiten : URpprfin^di pum- 
tivftte Bfihaijj'utig InMid < h allrndnlich mit Zelt glejchbedentend geworden zn 

t^in, Daf-h fy dun li ntli. fjahnat ala echt aemitisch erwien-^n wird^^hajm idi Fram M 
nicht zugelK'ii, ikuiii vieb* Kutlf^hnungeu sind auf den Suden heschr&nkt gel^Ueheoi. 
Man an orlftr ^^ordoatafrika denken.** 

» Viilleps, u 770. 
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al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign, and liis 
statement is repeated in Raghib, Miifraildl, 173 ; LA, iv, 147, etc. 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baid. ho, 

speaking of Taint, says. “(S ^ Hebrew 

proper name like David." 

In two passages of the Qur'an (xxi. 80 ; xxxiv. 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry,^ so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phyla rch 
Da'ud al-Lathlq of the house of Daja'ima of the tribe of Salih,-* there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 

Badr, named j>J,^ and possibly the name occurs in a Tliamudic 

inscription.^ 

The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb. is 
nil or and the Christian forms follow this. e.g. 6k. 

Syr. or hoI?) Eth. There is a Syr. form >ool> used 

by Bar Hebr., Cliron, 325. but PSm, 801, is probably right in thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, KV, 110. discusses 
the change in form from Dawid to Da’ud,® and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though svhether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


(Darasa). 

iii, 73 ; vi, 105, 157 ; vii, 168 ; xxxiv, 43 ; Ixviii, 37. 

To study earnestly. 

Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is ahvays directly or indirectly to 
the Jews and Christians.® On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 

^ Ftrfe examples in Fraenkel, /’remdio, 242 ; Horovitz, A" (/, 109 ; /PA', 166, 167. 
“ Yaqut, Mu‘jam, iv, 70 ; and vide Noldeke, Ohassaniachen Faratcii, p. 8. 

® Vide Ibn Hisham, 505 ; Ibn Sa'd, iii, b, 74, and Wcllhausen, JVdgidi, p. 88. 

* Byckmans, Noma proprea, i, 65. 

^ Vide also Bhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283. 

“ Taking v, 37, of Sura Ixviii to be late, as seems evident from the use of 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root so widely used in this connection by the Jews. 

Geiger's suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars,^ and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difiBculty. for as-SuyutI, Itq, 320. and in the Muhadhdhab, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be S 3 n‘iac. Syr. does mean to train, to instruct, and 
Eth. to interpret, comment upon, whence JtCrt’l* and 

commentary, but neither of these is so likely an origin as the Jewish 
2;“n,s» which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in connection with the exposition of Scripture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com- 
munities of Arabia.^ 




{DirJiam). 


xii, 20. 

A dirham. 


Only the plu. form is found in the Qur’an, and only in 

the Joseph story. 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrah, 66, notes it,* and ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 317, 
includes it in his list of words common to Persian and Arabic. There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 

varying between 

The ultimate origin is the Gk. which passed into Syr. 

as Some, however, would derive 8pa')(jiri from a Semitic 

source. Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects it 


* Fraenkel, 7oca6, 23 ; Fleischer, Khinere Schriften, ii, 122 ; Sprenger, Lebcn, ii, 
289 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 51 ; New Sesemches, 28. 

* Eth. and are themselves derived from the Heb. Ndldeke, Neve 

Beilrdqe, 38 ; Horovitz, JPN, 199. 

® Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285, thinks that in here we have a combina- 
tion of itfnT and Dm. “ Zur Radix ist nachzutragen, dass in ihr tpnT und 
Dn*l (v. Levy) zusammenhelen. Daher einerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderseits 
arbeiten abnutzen.” 

* So al-Khafaji, 83 j LA, xv, 89. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Fremdw, 191. 

K 
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with Heb. pQSnT (Phon. D3Q3m) ^ beside which is 

the Persian gold Daric, the Gk. SapeiKOf. and the Cuneiforni da-ri-hi, 
which appears in Syr. as Liddell and Scott, however, arc 

doubtless right in deriving it from Spacraofiai and meaning originally 
" as much as one can hold in the hand then a measure of weight 
and lastly a coin. This 8payjjLr) passed into Iranian first as a measure of 

weight and then as a coin. In Phlv. we find the ideograms dram 
and.^i draxm meaning a silver coin,^ or sometimes money in general,® 


which is the origin of the Mod^ Pers. 




and the Arm. 


q^iuiT,* and may be assumed as the source of the Ar. also.® 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. ‘Antara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 45). 


{Dihdq). 


Ixxviii, 34. 

Full. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full-bosomed 


virgins, the blessed are promised C.l5^ 


The Commentators are agreed that it means full and there is con- 


siderable agreement that it is to be derived from to press. 


^ Lidzbarski, Ilandbuch, 257 ; Harris, Glossary, r6 ; of. also Aram. DUnT in 
Cook, Glossary, 41. 

‘ PPGl, 105 and 110; Nyberg, Glossar, 58; Swyasl, Glossar3’, 160; Fnihann, 
Glossary, 78. Hang thinks this of Babylonian origin, but Hubschmann rightlj' deri\ cs 


it from a form *d}akm from hpaxity, and then compares Av. taxma. 


ef. Arm. Gramm, i, 145 ; Pers. Stud, 251, 

“ e.g. in the Dadistan-i-Dinik, of. West, Pahlavi Texts, ii, 242. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 145. 

5 VuUers, Lex, i, 832, 840 ; Vollers, ZjDMG, li, 297, and Addai Sher, 62, though 
some statements of the latter need correction. 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for L) is fern, 
and we should expect not Exactly the same form, how- 

ever, is found in a verse of Khidash b. Zuhair — 


IsUi 4] llft^rLi L*l ^ 


LTI 


y>:J. 

“ There came to us ‘Amir desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup.” 

so Sibawaih suggested that it should be taken not as an adj. to 


but as a verbal noun.^ 

There is ground, however, for thinking that the word is not Arabic 
at all.® Fraenkel, Fremdto, 282, would relate it to pm, which we 
find in Heb. pHT to crowd, oppress, thrust ; Aram. pOT ; Syr. 


to crowd, squeeze, which is the Ar. to drive away, expel. The 

change of H to H he would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus 

would mean “ a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. i, 3 ; ii, 257, etc. 

Judgment, Religion, and in ix, 29, verbally “ to make profession 
of faith ”. 

In the Qur'an we find also ^ which one owes 

(cf. iv, 12, 13 ; ii, 282), and ^ Ji» for one who receives payment of a 

debt (xxxvii, 51 ; Ivi, 85), besides the verb ^ IaP “ to become debtors 

to one another ” (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 

The Muslim authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 
* Vide LA, xi, 395, 396. 

“ Horovitz, Parodies, 11, says : “ Auch die Herkunft von jUj . . . ist unsieher.” 
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Raghib, Mufradat, 175), and derive it from jli “ to do a thing as a 
habit”, but this verb seems to be denominative from in the 

sense of obedience, which, like ^iJl^ and jLi (i.e. and 

^ •• • 

lljj), is a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk. ddnit. 
Heb. ]’’*! ; Syr. ^Oj. There was a suspicion among the pliilologers. 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27. notes that some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Kliafajl, 90, and 
ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqli. 317, include it in their lists of foreig?i words. 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin.^ (i)In the sense of religion the word is a borrowing from Iranian. 
In Phlv. we find den meaning reliqion,- from which come 
denSk for religious law, ham-den, of the same religion.^ and 

1^)0 used in the sense of the religious i.e. true 

behevers. This Phlv. ))(j is derived from Av. daPnd. 

religion * (though this itself is probably derived from the Elamitish 

den),® and besides being the origin of the Mod. Pers. was 

borrowed into Arm. as //.Ai meaning religion, faith (and also hm ’’ 
in the sense of a “religious system”, e.g. Jiuii^gl,i£uiiij/ = 

the Mazdian religion or Law), (ii) In the sense of 
Judgment it is a borrowing from the Aramaic. Thus we find in common 
use the Rabbinic X3'’n. Sjt. ^IjJ, and Mand. xn, all meaning 
judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day.® 

From the Aramaic the word passed into S. Arabian and 

* Xoldcke in ZDMG, xxwii, 534. See also Von Kremer, Strtifzuge, p. vn. and 
Ahrens, C'hristlichv<, 28, 34. 

® PPGt, 110; Siiyaat, Glossary, 160, and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi ; Sale- 
mann, Manichaiache iSliidien, i, 67. For the borrowing cf. Noldeke-Schwall 3 ', i, 20 ; 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1. 641 ; Xoldcke, Mand. Oram, 102. 

“ Cf. the Av. WeBt, Gloaaary, 35. 

* Bartholomae, .4/11', 662; Horn, Grundriss, 133; of. also the Pazend edtn'i 
= irreligion. 

® But see Bartholomae, AIW, 665, and Zimmern, Akkad. Ftemdio, 24, who derives 
it from .Akk. de{i)mi. 

“ Addai Sher, 69, diseusses its meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic, cf. Vullers, Lex, i, 956, but see Bartholomae, 
AIW, 665. 

’ Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 139. 

® Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texta from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285. 
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Eth. W ■with its verbal forms Rfi and (and Amharic 

jwige ; TigriSa juflgc ) ; into Iranian, where we find the 

Phlv. ideogram dena = judgment, decree , and also into Arabic.® 
As used in the Qur'an it closely corresponds to Jewish use ; in fact 

the constantly occurring jj- Jill so exactly corresponds ivith the 

Rabbinic Dr = vnn nr that on the surface it seems obviously 
a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides ]ia> meaning judgment, ive have also a meaning 
religion, borrowed from the Iranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source.® In any case it was an early borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry.'* 

jLhi (Dinar). 

iii, 68. 

A dinar. 

The name of a coin, the Lat. denarius, 6k. Brjvaptou. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-ivord and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they were not unanimous about it. al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 
02, ■whose authority is accepted by as-Suyuti,® gives it as Arabicized 

from the Pers. jLj i. but ath-Tha"alibi, Fiqh, 317, places it among the 

words which have the same form in both Arabic and Persian. as-Suyu'li, 
Miizhir, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Raghib,ilfe(/’r«dat, 171, while quoting the theory that 

it is of Pers. origin compounded from and jl,* yet gives his 

own opinion that it is from j\j i and an Arabic word. Similarly the 

* Frahang, Glossary, p. 79. 

‘ Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 44 ; Koldckc, JVeae BcilrSge, 39 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 22. 

“ Mingaiia, Syriac Influence, 8j ; Horovitz, K V, 62. 

* See references in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheikho, Hayaniya, 171. 

‘ Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46, vide also al-KIiafaji, 86. 

* 7icie VuUers, Lex, i, 25 and 56. DvofAk, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the ■word take it to be from din-ar, i.e. SeKoxa^xov ; cf. Steph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 : to SckoxoAkov ovtok cKahelro Sijvapiov, or the even more 
ridiculous to to Setvd dipeiv irapexofievov. 
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Lexicons differ. The Qamus says plainly that it is a foreign word like 

Is I ^ and > wliich the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 
from other peoples. TA, iii, 211, says that the authorities were 

uncertain — j, and Jawhaii tries to explain it as an 
Arabic word. - 

The form jl—i 5 seems an invention to explain the plu. jri L'i 

though it may be intended to represent the Phlv. demir, used 

for a gold coin in circulation in the Sasanian empire,^ and which is 

the origin of the Pers. jlli i. The Phlv. however, is not 

original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt. 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. Srjvapiov,^ and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek. 

Srjvapiov from the Lat. denarius was in common use in N.T. times, 
and occurs in the non-literary papyri.® The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and tlie 
word was borrowed not only into iliddle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. ti-lrbuip.* in Aram. n3''"7. which occurs both in the Kabbinic 
vu’itings (Le^y, Worterbuch, i, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogiie. Inscr, vi, 3 = NSI, No. 115, p. 273),® and in 
Syr. The denarius aureus, i.e. the Brjvapiov ')(pvo'ovv, became 

known in the Orient as simply drjudpiup, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.® 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come directly from Greek, however. 


^ PFGl, 110; Kaniamah, ii, 13; ^yast. Glossary', 160. 

® ilonier William**, Sanskrit Dictionary, 481. 

® Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii, 306: “The term deyiariuH 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; tlio 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to tlie 
drachma and as of a talent.” 

* Hiibschmann, Arm, Graimn, i, 348. Brockelmann in ZDMQ, xlvii, 11. 

® The actual form is with the Aram. plu. ending. 

® Zambaur in El, i, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (a.d, 309-319). 
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we should expect the form and the actual form jLi 

suggests an Aram, origin, as Fraenkel had noted.^ It was from the 
Syr. ]\3^i that the Eth. ^.S’C 'was derived,® and we may assume 
that the Arabic word was also taken from this source.® It was an 
early borrowing, as it occurs in the old poetry. 


^5^ i (Dhaklca). 

V, 4. 

To make ceremonially clean. 

Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey — “ save what 

you have made ceremonially clean" — i l_«V| — the ref- 
erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 
stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.* 

This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf. Lev. 
xi, 7 ; xvii, 10, 15, etc.), and Schulthess. ZA, xxvi, 151,® has suggested 

that the verb here is a borrowing from the Jewish community. 

In Bibl. Heb. HST (Pi) means " to make or keep clean or pure '’,® 
but the Aram. ■’31, N31 mean “ to be rituallv clean ”, and the 
Pa. ■’31 is “ to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 

we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. whS; has the same meaning, 

X 

but a.s the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


1 Vocab, 13 ; Fremdw, 191. 

* Xdldeke, ifeue Beitrage, 41 ; but sec p. 33, «hero he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek. 

“ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89. 

* Wellhausen, Reste, 114, n. 4. 

' “ Wahrscheinlieh ist aber dieses letzere irgendwie judisohen Ursprungs.” 
® Note also Phon. N31, Harris, Glossary, 99. 
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{Rd‘i7ia). 

ii, 98 ; iv, 48. 

The reference is the same in both passages — say not rd‘ind but 
say unziirnd.'’ The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 

used to pronounce the word llfi’ij, meaning “ look at us ”, in such 
a way as to relate it with the root S?1 evil, so Muhammad urged his 

followers to use a different word behold us, which did not 

lend itself to this disconcerting play on words.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 64, thinks the reference is to KSilNT or 
mi occurring in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators is correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted,* it is a play on S7"l and HK"), and 
reflects the Prophet's annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 


j {EcM). 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. i, 1. 

Lord, master. 

The root is common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 

as illustrated by Ar. to increase, thick juice, the Rabbinic 

grease, beside the Eth. to expand, extend. The sense of 

great, however, which is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occur in Ar. or in Eth. save 
as a borrowing.® This sense seems to have developed in the N. Semitic 


area, and Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that meaning Lord 

or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians. 

The borrowing was probably from Aram, for it was from an Aram, 
source that the word passed into Middle Persian, as witness tlie 

Phlv. ideogram rabd meaning great, venerable, splendid {PPGl, 

^ as Suyiiti, Itq, 320, quoting Abu Na'im’s Data'll anSubumoa. Cf. Mulaw, .10. 
“ Vide also Palmer, Qoran, i, 14 ; and Dvorak, Fremdw, 31 ; Horovitz, JPX, 204. 

® It occurs, however, in Sab. n). though this, like Eth. dSi, and niny 

be from the Aram. Torrey, Foutidation,f 52, claims that •r’ J is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frahmuj, Glossary, 106), which occurs as early as the Sasanian 
inscriptions, where l| is sjTionymous with the Pazcnd 

vazurg.^ We find 3T very frequently in the Aramaic inscriptions, 
e.g. m "chief of the market “ chief of the 

army “■ camp master ", etc.,^ though its use in 

connection with deities is rarer,* names like meaning “ El 

is great " rather than “ El is Lord The special development of its 
use with God was in the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur’an.* It was coimnonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetrj’’, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noiits propres, i, 196 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 
235). 

j (Rabham). 

iii, 73 ; v, 48, 68. 

Rabbi. 

The passages arc all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognized by the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 

authorities take it as an Arabic wokI, a derivative from (cf. TA, 

i, 260 ; Raghib, Mvfraddt, 183 ; and Zam. on iii, 73). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac.® 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic 131. a 
later form of used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 

^ West, Glossary, 133 ; Hcrzfeld, Paiknli, Glossary, 340. 

* See Cook, Glossary, under the various titles. So Phon. 3"1. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 
145. 

® Though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we find ihn). nihxn), etc. 
(see Ryckmans, A’oms propres, i, 248), and there is a similar use in the Has Sliamra 
tablets. 

* Hirschfeld, Xew Researches, 30, however, .argues that the dominant influence 
was Jew ish. Sec also Horovitz, JPS, 199, 200. 

“ ride al-Jawaliqi, J/«‘arrnft, 72; ii.s-iSnyuti,//y, 320; Mndiir,i, 130; al-Khafaji, 94. 

® Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 51 n., says ; “ Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabbani) sieh nicht zu Herren ihrcr Glaubensgenosscn zu machen, sondern ihre 
Wurde lediglich auf das Studium der Schrift zu besehrhnken, vgl. ix, 31.” Vide 
also von Kiemer, Ideen, 226 n. 
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SO that there grew up the saying pn •’3“iQ ‘ ‘ greater than 

nr •( 

Rabbi is Rabban”. The difficulty in accepting as a direct 

derivative from however, is the final which as Horovitz, 

KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jiio, xx, 16 ; 
Jlk, X, 51, we find the form pa^fiovvei (6 Xeyercu AiSdaKaXe) 
or pa^lScovei, which seems to be formed from tlie Targumic 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz. Syr. ; Eth, <10*5^ : Arm. 

iLui^pntlji} The Syr. was very widely used, and as Pautz. 

Offenharung, 78, n. 4, notes. was commonly used for a iJodor of 
learning, and the dim. was not uncommonly used as a title 

of reverence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur'anic word, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin.® 



ii, 15. 

To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, Elymol. Stud, 29 (but cf. Torrey. 
Commercial Theological Terms, p. 44), has equated with the Jenisli 
mTiK. It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth. iH’ttih lucrari, lucrifacere,* which is very commonly used and 
has many derivatives, e.g. a business tnan ; cnax gain ; 

Cd'rh ]Jrojit bearing, etc., which are among the commonest trading 
terms. It is thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from S. Arabia (cf. Ryckmans, Noms projyres, 
i, 196 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 236). 

"I 

j j^ij (Ribblyiin). 

iii, 140. 

Myriads. 

* Dalman, Woite Jesv, 267, and see his Gtammatik des jitd. paldsl. AramSisch, 
p. 176. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 370 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 251. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, agrees, but see Horovitz, JPK, 200. 

‘ Fraenkel in Beit. Asa, iii, 74, says that NOldeke suggested this derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 
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The passage is a late Madinan one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difficulties. 

as-SuyutI, Itq, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probably correct. Syr. i, the plu. 

of Qoi meaning myriads, translates both fivpioi and fivpidSes of 
the LXX.1 

bcxiv, 5. 

Wrath. 

The Sura is an early one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 

to come — 

It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 
it but another form of 5 Vj> which occurs in ii, 56 ; vii, 131, etc. 

(cf. LA, vii, 219 ; Raghib, Mvfradat, 186, and the Commentaries). 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the word, however, for 

Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read jWj, 

instead of and as-SuyutI, Itq, 311, would explain it as the form 

of *, >. ) in the dialect of Hudhail. 

It seems probable, however, as Bell, Origin, 88, and Ahrens, 
Muhammed, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. V* 
wrath, used of the " wrath to come ’ , e.g. in Matt, iii, 1? (Fischer, 
Glossar, 43, says Aram. 

(Rajim). 

iii, 31 ; xv, 17, 34 ; xvi, 100 ; xxxviii, 78 ; Ixxxi, 25. 

Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated. 

' We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is said to 

' Cf. also the Mandaean ; Noldeke, Hand. Gramm, 190. 

‘ Vide also 1 Thess. i, 10, and Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, p. 8, 1. 19. 
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derive from the tradition tliat the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels ^ (cf. Sura Ixvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 

a form from which is used several times in the Qur'an. 

As a technical term associated with Satan, however, it would seem to 
be the Eth. and mean cursed or execrated rather than stoned. 

means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent in Gen. 
iii, 14, and of those who are dehvered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt, xxv, 41. Riickert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur'an (ed. A. Muller, p. 440),^ had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth. and Noldekc, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself in introducing the Eth. word = 


introduced also the epithet C'1'9®, but not knowing the 
technical meaning of the word treated it as though from i ~ D3"1. 
to sione.® (Cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 39.) 


(Ar-Ralpndn). 

Occurs some fifty-six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the Suras. 

The Merciful. 

It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God.* 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha'lab held this view, says as-SuyutI, 
Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 58, and it is quoted from az-Zajjaj in LA, xv. 122. 

The root Dm is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 

A.* 

^ Orf*' 9 9 y ^ 9^ 


in the Qur'an, e.g. 


r’ 


* There is, however, reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic belief in regard to demons, of. Wellhausen, Resie, 111. 

* See also Muller’s statement in ThLZ for 1891, p. 348. 

’ Wellhausen, Reste, 232 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 49 ; Margoliouth, Chreslomathia 
Baidawiana, 160. Praetorius, ZDMG, Ixi, 620 fT., argues against this derivation, 
but unconvincingly. See also Van Vloten in the Feestbundd aan de Goeje, pp. 3.1, 42, 
u ho thinks that it was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

‘ Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198. 
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but the form of is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 

Fraenkel, Foca&, 23, pointed out that K!lf3n"l occurs in the Talmud 
as a name of God (e.g. X3?3n“l saith the all-merciful ”), 

and as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targums 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. NSI, p. 300 ; RES, ii, 477). 
In the Christian-Palestiniau dialect we find which is the 

equivalent of the Targumic llama and in Lk. vi, 36. translates 
oiKTipfxoiv} and in the S. Arabian inscriptions occurs 

several times ® as a divine name.® 

There can be little doubt that it was from S. Arabia that the 
word came into use in Arabic,* but as Noldeke-Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it is hardly likely to have orighiated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin.® Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them.’ The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad's rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama ® and al-Aswad of YemenJ® would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter is uncertain. 


Ixxxiii, 25. 
Strong wine. 


^ Schwally, Jdioticon, 88 ; Schulthcss, Lex, 193, and see Wellhausen, ZLIIG, 
Ixvii, 630. 

* Muller, ZDilG, x.vx, 672 ; Osiander, ZDilG, x, 61 ; CIS, iv, Uo. 6 ; and 
particularly Fell in ZD3IG, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts where it occurs. 

“ Halevj', JA, viiie ser, xx, 326, however, takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name. (Note also Ahrens, Chriatliches, 35 ; Ryckmans, Xoms propres, i, 31.) 

* Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161 ; Bell, Origin, 52; Lidzharski in SBAW, Berlin, 1916, 

p. 1218. 

^ Halevy, REJ, xxiii, in discussing the inscription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. Sec also Maigoliouth, Schtveich Lectures, 67 fF. 

* So Fautz, Offembarung, 171 n., and vide Fell, ZDUG, liv, 252. Mingana, Syriac 
Influence, 89. 

' So Massignon, Lexique, 52. Sacco, Credeme, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JPN, 201-3. 

* Div. Hudh. (ed. Wellhausen), clxv, 6 ; Mvfaddaliydt (ed. Thorbecke), 34, 1. 60 ; 
al-A'sha, Limn, Ixvi, 8. 

" at-Te^ri, Annales, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hisham, 200. 

Beladhorl, 105, 1. 6. 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise. 
The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i.e. 

whether it should be ^.».j or (cf. LA, xi, 404).^ 

Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 

it meant That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 

the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Freindw, 171, has illustrated by many 

examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that ®y^- 

-<~i. = Aram. p’‘n“\ Jar, rerryctej which was borrowed as an ideo- 

gram into Phlv. as (M, antique (PPGl, 192). 


ijjj {Rizq). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 57 ; xx, 131. 

Bounty. 

It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Qur'an refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term. 

✓ ✓ 

Besides the noun we find in the Qur'an the verb (3jj 


(ii, 54, etc.), the part. provides (v, 114, etc.), and 

the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 

is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 

It has long been recognized by AVestern scholarship that the ord 

is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic. Phlv. 
roeik means daily bread ® (cf. Paz. rozi) from roc, day, the Mod. 


* It occurs in the old poetry. Cf. Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 33) ; and T). H. Muller, 
WZKM, i, 27, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscriptions. 

® But note the S. Arabian retnolus, and Eth. (Rossini, Glosnariiini, 240). 

“ Vide Shikand, Glossary, p. 266. 
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Pers. Jjj, which is connected with Av. raocah, light} 

0. Pers. rauca, day “ ; Skt. shining, radiant. The Phlv. 

was borrowed into Arm. as daily provision, and then bread,^ 

and Syr. daily ration,*^ which translates Tpo(f)aL in 1 Macc. 

1, 35, and also stipemlium {ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 

change of J to (_$ we get (Sjij daily need, e.g. ' j j>- “ eating 

the daily bread ”. 

It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic,® and thence 

was borrowed back into Pers. in Islamic times as 3j J.® It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry. 

l3j (Raqq). 

lii, 3. 

A volume, or scroll of parchment. 

< 

The Lexicons take the word from to be thin (LA, xi, 414), 

which is plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth.,^ where means parchment 
(charta pergamena, menihrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
pep^pavat in 2 Tim. iv, 13. It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


r- 


I (Ar-Eaqim). 
xviii, 8. 


Ar-EaqIm is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Commentators present 


^ Bartholomae, AI IV, 1489. 

® Spiegel, Die altpers. Keilinschufte)t, 238. 

® Hubschmann. Arm. Gramm, i, 234. 

' Noldeke, ZDMG, x\\, 768 ; Lagarele, GA, 81. 

® So Lagarde, op. cit. ; Ruckert, ZDMG, x, 270 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 25 ; Pautz, 
OJfenbarung, 164, n. 4 ; Siddiqi, Stvdien, 56. 

“ Lagarde, op. cit. ; Vullera, Lex, ii, 28. 

’ Fraenkel, Fretmbr, 246. is from to be thin ; cf. ppH and JSi, so 

that corresponds to ,yij. 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Rome take it as a place- 
name, whether of n village, a vaUey, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a 


or a 




Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers : others said it meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not kno»v 
what it meant. 

Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form 

from but some, says as-Suyntl, Itq, 321, said that it was Greek, 

meaning either writing or inhhorn in that tongue. 

The probabilities are that it is a place-name, and represents 
Aoo), otherwise known as ^^7 ]r^ AOO}, a place 
in the desert country of S. Palestine,’ very much in the same 

district as the Muslim geographers place ® 

(Rumnhdn). 

vi, 99, 142 ; Iv, 68. 

Pomegranate. 

The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities is 

f 

that it is a form from (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 203), but some 

had considerable doubts about it as we see from LA, xv, 148 ; and 
Jawhari, sub voc. 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 

the Arabic form being built on the analogy of As the 

* Cf. the Targumic Njr’JT DpH. 

® Ibn Athir, Chron, xi, 239 ; Yaqut, Mn'jam, ii, 804. 

® Torrey in Ajeh Xameh, 457 ff., takes D’p"1 to be a misreading of ff'pT and 
to refer to the Emperor Deeius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends oi the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Hcb. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. -Vn. os and .m . ov and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 
it does not explain the article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 
are carefully avoided in the Qur’anic story save the place-name ■ 1 1 . which is 

at least a point in favour of Raqim being also a place-name. (Torrey’s remarks on 
Horovitz’s objection will be found in Foundation, 46, 47.) 
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Eth. and the Phlv. ideogram rdramnd or Tonmndj^ 

are of Aram, origin we may assume tlie same for Ar. 

but the ultimate origin of the word is still uncertain.® It occurs in 
Heb. as pan, in Aram. wian and Kaan, as well as Mandaean 
wxan,® but appears to be non-Semitic.* Horovitz, Parodies, 9, 
thinks that if it is true that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 285.) 

J j (Rauda). 

XXX, 14 ; xlii, 21. 

A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurious garden. {LA, 
ix, 23.) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed j “to resort to a 

garden “ to render a land verdant jjl "to abound 

in gardens ", etc. As some of these forms occur in the early literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

Vollcrs, ZDMG, 1, 641, G42, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian V rud, meaning 
to f/roiv.^ The Av. rood means to Jlow,^ from ■which comes 

* PPGI, ins ; FraJiang, Glos.siir, p. lO.'i ; and Niildpko, Neue Bcitriige, 42. 

- Low, Aniiiuiinche PJlanzennnmen, 310, says : “ Etyiiiologio diinkcl," and sec 
Ziniraerii, AHml. Frenuho, .W. 

“ Noldcke, Mantl. Gramm, 123: Lidzliarski, Mnntlainche LTturgieii, p. 218. 

' Hommed, Aufmtze, 97 IT. ; BDB, 941, *' a foreign woiil of doubtful origin.” 
■’ “ O jj ist oline Etymologic : zur Bedcutiing ist hier nur daran zii crinnern, 
(lass os in dcr Nomadenspraoho jcdcii gruneii Fleck in odor Umgebung bczcicbnct. 
.\lit dem altrn Spraeligebraucli deekt sich noch jutzt naeli mciner Erfahriing gonau 
die iS]iraclic z.B. dor Sinaibeduinen. . . . leli glaubc nicht fold zu gehen, wenn ich, 
ans ]). 4 / rati ' waoliscn ’, orklare.” 

“ Bartholomao, A1\V, 1495; Ucichelt, Awcstiachea Eleinenlarinich, 493. 
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raohali a river, ^ and rao8a, growth (cf. 

Skt. rising, height), also meaning stature.^ From the same root 

comes Phlv. a lake, or riverbed,^ and the Pers. commonly 

used for river, e.g. Cj\J the Euphrates. The Phlv. word is 
important, for the Lexicons tell us (cf. Tha'lab in LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a “CoJ j. Thus the conclusion 
would seem to be that the Arabs learned the Phlv. * in the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 



{Ar-Rum). 


XXX, 1. 


The Byzantine Empire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con- 
nected with the Eastern Roman Empire (ef. TA, viii, 320). 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 


Arabic word derived from to desire eagerly, the people being so 

called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqut, 
Mu' jam, ii, 862). Some even gave them a Semitic genealogy — LA, xv, 
150, and Yaqut ii, 861. Otherfs, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as e.g. al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 73, Avho is the authority followed 
by as-SuyutI, Ilg, 321.^ 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Roma, which in Gk. is 'Peofit], 
which came into common use when Nea Ptofir] as distinguished 
from r/ TTpea^vrepa Pcoprj became the name of Constantinople 


* Horn, Gnimlrim, i:id ; Bartliolomac, /4/ir, 149,’i. Cf. the O.Vens. miitti — river 
which is related to Gk. pvais, pvros, 

= PPGI, 198. 

■* PPGI, 198, ef. Av. AAJ) urSil, rivcrljcd, from the root rood (Reichelt, Areslan 
Reader, 266), and Pazend rdd, Phlv. My a river {Shikartd, Glossary, 205). 


' Addai Sher, 75, wants to derive from Pers. 'j^j, which seems to be wide 
of the mark. 

‘ So Mutaw, 47, which classes it among the borrowings from Persian. 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr. beside )k}OOl) ; 

kj.^ 0011 ; Arm. ^n-niT or ^a-n^iT 1 ; Eth. ; Phlv. 

Arum 2 ; Skt. and the hrvm of the Turfaii texts.® 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or it may be as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.* It is at any rate significant that 
•’QT occurs not infrequently in the Safaite inscriptions, cf. Littmann, 
Semitic Inscriptions, 112 ff. ; Ryckmans, Notns propres, i, 315, 369, 
and also in the old poetry, cf. the Mu'allaqa of Tarafa, 1. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemara inscription {RES, i. No. 483). 


ilj {Zad). 
ii, 193. 

Provision for a journey. 

• p ^ 

In the same verse occurs the denominative verb to promde 

oneself for a journey. 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian ziditu, beside Akk. suMtu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in all pro- 
bability came the Heb. HT'S in the sense of provisions for a journey 
or a march, as in Gen. xlii, 25, etc. (see BDB, 845) ; and Aram. KHIT ; 
Syr. ]»01 ; Palm. ^^T with the same meaning. 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it in the ordinary way. 


' Hiibschmann, Arm. Qramm, i, 362. 

“ Dinkarcl, § 134, in the Bombay edition, p. 167, 1. 8, of tlie Pahlavi text. Seo 
also J Hsti’s Glossary to the Bundahesh, p. 62 ; Shikand, Glossary, 231 ; Herzfeld, 
Paikidi, Glossary, 194. 

® Henning, Manichaica, ii, 70. 

< Vide also Sprenger, Leben, iii, 332, n. 
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{Zdbama). 


xcvi, 18. 

The guardians of Hell. 

They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 

usually derived from J to push, thrust (Bagh. on the passage). 

We see from Zam., however, that the philologers have some difficulty 
in explaining the form. 

Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connection with Aide, zibrhiitu 
meaning balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 


AiLj blaze, tongue of fire, from Phlv. ziiban. a tongue.* It 

seems, however, as Andrae, Vrsprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr. the dudores who, as Ephraem Syriis tells 

us,® lead tlie departed souls to judgment. 


{Zabur). 

iv, 161 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 105. 

The Psalter. 

Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps. xxxvii, 29. 

The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 
f'. fK 

was to be read jy J or jyj, though they agree that it is from 
j to transcribe (Tab. on iv, 161; ^agiuh, Mufraddt, 210; as-SijistanI, 

166 ; Jawharl, i, 324). The plu. y j, as a matter of fact, is used in the 

Qur'an of Scriptures in general (e.g. xxvi, 196 ; liv, 43, etc.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface sonic 

colour to the claim that may be from yj to transcribe. 

It is obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 
as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 

' West, Oloimry, 150 and 60 ; PPOl, 130. Cf. Horn, Gimidrim, 144. 

^ Opera, iii, 237, 244. Orimme, Mohammed, 1802, p. 19 ii., tliiiikH tliat niiii'- 
old name of a demon lies behind the word. 
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its form being doubtless influenced by tlie genuine Arabic j'.J (Ahrens, 

ChristKches, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of m?3T 
a Psalm or chant,’ used, e.g., in Ps. Ixxxi, 3 ; xcviii, 5. the 0 and 13 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabie. Fraenkel, Fremd- 
wdrler, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of nata, which occurs also in Syr. 1 

and Eth. r/nn|in*-C.® Barth, Etymol. Stud, 26, suggested a 

connection between “ISO and but Schwally, Idiolicon, 129, 

rightly rejects this solution. 

When we remember the early use of beside and the fairly 

frequent use of j^.J in the early poetry in the general sense of a 

writing, it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the mSTO or in use 

among Jews and Christians, so that even in prc-Islamic days 

came to bo used by a popular derivation for the Psalter.® 

. 

(Zujaja). 

xxiv, 35. 

A glass vessel. 

There was some uncertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 

whether ^La^J ; or ^\_a^J. The philologers attempt 

• • • • • • ^ 

to derive it from tliough they do not suggest how it can be 

explained from tliis root.® Fraenkel, Freiiidio, 64, showed that it 

’ Hirschfcltl, Beitrage, 61, supports a Jewish origin. 

“ See Horovitz, JPN, 205, 206. 

“ Cf. Fraenkel, in Beitr. Ass, iii, 74. 

‘ Vide Imru’ul-Qais in Ahlwardt, Dinins, 1.59, 160, an-Namrl in AglmnI, xii, 18, 
iind other p!i.s.sagcs in Horovitz, KI',G9 ff., Clicikho, Sasmniga, 184, and Al-dlachriq, 
xvi, 510. 

^ Cf. al-‘Uqaili in ijA, viii, .5.5, and the verses of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch- 
feld. Margoliouth, KRE, x, 541, supports the solution suggested above, and vHe 
Vollcrs, ZJ)M(I, li, 293. Torrey, Foundalion. 34, takes it to be an examxilo of the 
Jiid.-co-Arahic dialect si)oken by the Jows of Arabia. 

' LA, iii, 112. 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 
Kn'’313T, Syr. meaning fffftss or crystal. The Syr. 

word is early and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with tlie article. 

J (Ziikhntj). 

vi, 112 ; X, 25 ; xvii, 95 ; xliii, 34. 

Anything highly embellished. 

As used in the Qur'an it means ornamentation, though Ibii Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora- 
tion, and then decoration in general. There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur’an, though it may well have been 
an early word. 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr. ]A.>)au1 = 
Aramaic xnmni,! meaning a bright scarlet colour much useil 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Ex. xxvi, 1, and for the kokkIvt] of Matt, xxvii, 28. 

The interchange of S and Pi is not a great difficulty, cf. Praetorius, 
Beil. Ass, i, 43, and Barth in ZDMG, xli, 634. 

" r 

JJ (Zardba). 

bcxxviii, 16. 

Rich carpets. 

••tfo, •♦•I'*, 

Plu. of JJ or JJ, occurring only in an early description 

of Paradise. The word occurs not infrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused ® (cf. Raghib, Mufraddl, 
211 ). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. ^>1 to 
check, stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning. 

* Addai Sher, 77, would derive it from Pers. jj,j ornamentation, but there 
seems nothing in favour of this. 

® The fact would seem to be that is a later formation, and that the form 

that was borrowed was which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 

in the oldest texts. 
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He notes, however, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 

Pers. under the foot^ which looks more likely, and which 

Horovitz, Parodies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phlv. 

zarren, golden as in zarren-pesll (West, Glossary, 

148).® Tlie most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Noldeke, 
Neue Beilriige. 53, that it is from the Eth. carpet. Noldeke 

admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one is inclined to derive both the Ar. and Eth. words from 
an Iranian source, but at present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is. 


(Zalcnriyi/d’). 

iii, 32, 33 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 1, 7 ; xxi, 89. 

Zachariah. 

Always as the father of John the Baptist, * though in iii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 
course on Protevangelion, viii, 4. ^ ^ ^ 

There arc variant spellings of the word, tuy J ; \) J> j and J 


(Tab. on iii, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al-JawallqT, Midarrab, 77.® The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar. from Syr. We find in Maiulaeaii,^ 

but there seems reason to believe that this form, like Yahya for 
Yohanna, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, ERE, viii. 380). 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,® though 
it must have been well known to ^Vi-abian Christians in pre-Islamic 
times. 


* Vullcrs, Lex, ii, 168, 169. 

® Addai Sher, 77, alsii argues for a Persian origin, but ho wants to derive it from 
meaning yellow water. 

“ So Fraenkcl, op. cit. 

* It is remotely possible that in the list of Prophets in vi, 83, it refers to .someone 
else, but its close connection there with the n.unc Y.iliya would seem to indicate that 
tlio same Zachariah is meant as is mentioned in the other pissagcs. 

’ So .U-Khafajl, 99. 

® Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285 ; Horovitz, KU, 113 ; Mingana, Syriac 
Influence, 82. 

’ As in the Liber Adami (ed. Norborg), and Qima (tr. Lidzbarski), 51, 213, 219. 
“ Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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3 (Zakd). 

Of frequent occurrence in many forms. 
To be pure. 


The three forms which particularly concern u.s are 


21), 3 (ii> 146 


iv, 52 ; xci, 9), and 



3 x-xiv, 
, 78 ; Lxxxvii. 1-1). 


The primitive meaning of the Arabic is to grow, to flourish. 

thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (cf. LA. xix. 77 ; and lirigliib, 
Miifraddt, 212). ^ This is the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
e.g. Hamasa, 722, 11 ; Labid (ed. Chalidi). etc., and with this we must 

connect the (5^^ » xviii, 18, etc., as Noldeke notes. ^ In tliis 

sense it is cognate with Akk. zalcu. to be free, immune ® ; Aram. K3T 
to be victorious, Syr. etc. 

In the sense of clean, pure, however. i.e. J, J. and jJ'. 

it is obviously a borrowing from the older religions.^ Heb. NDT (like 
Phon. K3T) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur'an. So the related Aram. ND“T. NDT. 
and ■'3T, Syr. ]3J, ^j, and mean to be clean both in the 
physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic equivalent of these 


forms, of course, is ^ i to be bright, and so there can be little doubt 

that ^ J used in its technical religious sense was borrowed fi'om an 

Aramaic form. It is, of cour.se, difficult to decide w hether the origin is 
Jewish or Christian. Noldeke, Heue Beitriige, 25, n.; Schulthess, ZA, 
xxvi, 152; and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, points to the close parallels betwecui 
Muhammad's use of the word and that which we find in contcnqiorary 


‘ Aiul sec Hurgronjp, ]'crsjjrei(ie Gesohriflm, ii, p. It. 

“ A>?(e IScitrcige, 2.j n. 

“ Ziftimcrn, Akkad. Freuahr, 2.). 

• Grimme, Mohammed, 18U2, p. 15, tried to prove that for Miil.ianiiiia(l 
meant “ to pay legal alms ” (Zakat), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronjo, Itllli, 
XXX, 157 if., pointed out. It is true, however, that in his later years Muhammad did 
assonatc justification before God with almsgiving (Bell, Origin, 80 ; see also Ahrens, 
Chrislliches, 21 ; Horovitz, JPN, 206 fiF.). 
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Syriac literature,^ so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Ohristinn sources. 

i <<. 

oji j {ZaJcal). 

ii, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277 ; iv, 79, etc. 

Legal Alms. Occui's only in Madinan passages. 

Naturally the llusliin authorities explain this word from 

and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even Ix'cause it purifies wealth itself (cf. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),* though some sought to derive it from the primitive meaning 
of to increase (see llagliib, Mnfmdat, 212, and the Le.xicons). 

Zal'dt, however, is another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram. DIST. The primary sense of mDT, NHIDT is 
imritas, innocenlia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of nieritim as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that KmsT, or its Syr. equivalent IZoo), ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily bo derived from it. Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam — “ sed fortasse ludaci Arabic! m3T sensu eleeniosynarum 
adhibuerunt (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141). Noldekc, however 
{Neue Beilrcige, 25), is inclined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was due to IMuhannnad liimself.® 


(Zanjabtl). 

Ixxvi, 17. 

Ginger. 

^ Vide also Bell, Origin, 51. It is jxissiblu that the Phlv. dakia of PPGl, 

104, may be from the same origin. Frahnmj, Glossary, p. 87. 

- The origin of this idea, of course, is in the Qur’an itself, cf. ix, 104. 

’ See also Bell.Gri(/iH, 80; Schiilthuss, in ZA, xxvi, LIO, 151 ; Ahrens, Mvhammcd, 
180 ; Von Krcmer, SIreifzuge, p. xi ; Horovitz, JPy, 206. Wensinek, Jodcii, 114, 
says : “ Men zal misscliicn vragen of tot dc llckkaansche instellingen nict de zakat 
behoort. En men zou zieh voor doze mecning op talrijkc Mekkaanscho openbaringen 
kunnen boroepen uaar van zakat gesproken wordt. Men vorgoto cchtcr niet, dat het 
woord zakat hot Joodscho ni3T, verdienste bctcokcnt. Doze naam is door de 
Arabischc Joden of door Slohammed uitsluitcnd op hot geven van aalmoczen en daarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast.” 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of llie delifflits of Pai-aclise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whetlier Zanjahil is the name of tlie 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured (ride Tab., Zam., and Bai(l. on the 
passage and LA. xiii, 332). 

There was fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ath-Tha‘alihI, Fiqh, 318, and al-Jawall([T, 
Midarrab, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyiiti, Ilq. 321 ; Miifair, 47 ; and al- 
Khafajl, 99. 


The Mod. Pers. word for ginger is 




■A-i (Vullers, Lej:. ii, 472 ; 


cf. also ii, 148) from Plilv. shiffa^er,^ which is the source 

of the Arm. and the Syr. ; Aram. 

The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. Pali 

singivera. from which comes the Gk. There can he 

httle doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.® It occurs in the 
early poetry ’ and so was evidently an early borrowing. 



Occurs frecpiently in many forms, cf. ii, 33. 

A pair, species, kind, .sex, couple, companion, spouse. 

It is a very early loan-word in Arabic from Gk. ^eOyoy through 


* So Viiller.s. Lex, ii, 148, and cf. Pnhlari Texts, erl. Jninabp AMina, p. 31. 

- Hubschmann, Arm. (Irnmm, i, 238. 

■' From which was then derived the form Levy, Wurlcrbiick, i, 34.). 

‘ Vulo (ride Yule and Jlurnell, IltAraon Jobamt, ed. Cooke, 1003, p. 374) thought 
that the >Skt. was a inade-uj) word, and that as the home of the plant is in 

the llalabar district, we should look for the origin of the word in the llalayalam 
CQ finnn iiichi, meaning root (cf. Tamil ifiji; Sinhalese 03 

iiiguru), but there is the equal probability that these arc all derived from the 
Skt. a horn. Sec, however, Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 54,7, 383. 

' This then became yiyyifiepts and through the Lat. gingiber became the Mi<ldle 
English gingevir and our ginger. Erom {tyyi'JJepir came the Syr. ^O. and 
other forms (Low, Aramdiache PJIanzennamen, p. 138). 

“ Eraenkel, Vocab, 11 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 213 ; HotovHz, Paradica, 11; Aildai 
Shcr, 80. 

’ See Geyer, Zwei Gedichle, i, 57 ; ii, 83 ; Jacob, BeduinetUebeii, 258. 
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the Aram. The verbal forms ^ jJ, etc., with this meaning are clearly 
denominative, the primitive root meaning “ to sow discord 

between Tn the Quran wc have many forms — ^ to ‘marry, to 

jph with, ^ husband (human) > ^ J Mrid, 


con 


* { » , , p . 

sjJGCies ; (7 pair ; •sw. 

No Muslim aiitliority, as Fraeiilcel notes (Freiiuhi', 107), has any 
suspicion that the woul is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt tliat its origin is to be found in ^Oyof-*' ^euyo? is 
originally a j/olc from ^evyvvfJiL lojoin.faaten,^ and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that Kara ^evyof or Kara ^evyr) meant in pairs, and 
thus ^euyo? = coniiujium was used for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Rabbinic writings we have 31T meaning 
both inir and ((’(/'c,'* and i?31T jHiir. husband, companion, besides the 
denominative 31^T to bind or pair, and 31VT = ^vycocns, OHJIT = 


^nyoy + 5/j. So Syr. is yole, and the very common fO 
— yobfcUoir, commonly used for husliand or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that w’e get the Eth. H®**? 
(Noldeke, None Beilrcitje, 44) and the Arm. 'ipj'i.p,* and it was 
probably from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.® 


jij 


(Zur). 


xxii, 31 ; xxv, 5, 72 ; Iviii, 2. 

Falsehood. 

It is linked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless. 


' Frucnkel, op. cit, 106 ; Volk-i-s, ZDJUG, 1, 622 ; li, 298 ; PSm, 1094. 

* Cf. Lat. htnijere and the Av. (Bartholomao, A til', 1228; Kcichclt, 

EUmmlarhmli, 477). 

’ Sco Meinhold’s Yoma (1913), p. 29 ; Krauss, Griechische Lehmoorter, ii, 240-242. 
'* Hiilischmann, Ann. Gramm, i, 302 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 233. 

® Cf. ‘Antara, xxi, 31, in Alihrardt’a Divans, p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from j3 j 

though this is clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Fiemdw, 273. suggested that it was from There is 
a Heb. word X1T loathsome thing from “IIT to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 


rather to be of Iranian origin. Pers. j)j is lie, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lex. ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainlj' wrong, liowe^’er. for not only does the word occur iii 

Phlv. both simply as ziir, a lie. falsehood, fiction,"^ and in com- 
pounds as zur-gahasth — - false evidence, pcrjitnj ^ 


and in the Pazend znr. a Ue.^ but also in the O.Pers. of the Bchi.stiin 
inscription (whore uc read (iv. 63-4) )iali/ dranjana dham, nanj 
zurakara dham, I was no Uar, nor was I an evil doer,” and furtlicr 
(iv, 65) naiy . . . zura akumvam I did no wrong ”),® and in tlie 
Av. zurojata.'^ From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm., where we find false, tvrong,’’ vhicli 

enters into several compounds, e.g. jjjiugmh caluminator. if^gliuih.^ 
injustice, etc., so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic. 


O j {Zait). 

t 

xxiv, 35, also Oj^„J 5 vi, 99, 142 ; xvi, 11 ; xxiv, 35 ; Ixxx, 29 ; 
xcv, 1. 

Olive oil. Olive tree. 


* Vide also JSeit. Ais, iii, 67, where he says: “Das Koranischc jjj habe ich 
in dringendem Verdacht aus der Fremde entlehnt zu sein. Schon die vcrschiedenar- 
tigen Erklarungen der Araher sind auffallend.” 

- e.g. GoM-i-Fryimo, iii, 29. 

" e.g. Arda Viraf, Iv, 6 ; xlv, 5. 

' T'ide Shikand, Glossary, p. 27.5 ; Salcmann, Manichaeisnhe Studieii, 1, 80. 

‘ Spiegel in the Glossary to his AUpereUchen Keilinschriften, p. 243, translates 
zura liy *• Gewalt ”, but Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 329, rightly eorreets him. 

“ Bartholomac, AlW, 1698; Horn, Grundrias, 149, $ 674. 

’ Hubsehmann, Arm. Gram, i, 151. 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, cIjIJ to give oil being 

obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
(LA, ii, 340, etc.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, COO. liad noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, Fremdie, 1 47, points out tliat the olive was not indigenous 
among the Ai’abs.^ We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old prc-Scmitic stratum of the population of the Syrian area. In 
Heb. rT’T means both olive Iree and olive.^ but Lagarde, MiltJieilungen, 
hi, 215, showed that primitively it meant oil. In Aram, we have KfT’T 
and Syr. which (along with the Heb.) Gcscnius tried unsuccess- 
fully to derive from nilT to be bright, fresh, luxuriant. The word is 
also found in Coptic Aloit beside a'eciT and a'oeiT, where it is clearly 
a loan-word, and in Phlv. and Arm. oil, Afp-lrblt 

olive tree, wliich arc usually taken as borrowings from Aram.,* but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian zeti. and Georgian “fegono 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.® 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. ]Aa 1, which also is the source 
of the Eth. HJii'l* (Noldeke, Neue BeilrOge, 42).® It was an early borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Divan Iliulh, Ixxii, 
G ; Aghani, viii, 49, etc. 

(Sa‘a). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. vi, 31 ; vii, 32 ; xii, 107, etc. 

Hour. 

It is used in the Qur’an both as an ordinary period of time — an 
hour (cf. XXX, 55 ; vii, 32 ; xvi, 63), but particularly of the hour ”, 

* Ho quotes Strobo, xvi, 781, whose evklciicc is rather for R. Arabia. BekrI. ilu'jnm, 
42.1, liowever, says that the o)i\c is found in Syria only, and wo may note t)i.rt in 
Sura xxiii, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinoi yields not 

* So Phon. riT (of. Harris, Glossary, 99), and nt in the Bus Shamra texts. 

’ PPGl, 242. 

' Hubschmann, Ar?H. Gramm, i, 309; ZDMG, xlvi, 243. L-ig-ardc, Mitth, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that uns the origin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm. 

Stud, No. 1347, and TUiersiclU, 219, n.). 

“ Laufer, Sino-Iraniea, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms. 

® Eth. however, is from Ar. ef. Noldeke, op. ejt. 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 4G ; xlii, 17 ; vi, 31, etc.). It occurs 
most commonly in late Mecciin passages. 

It is dilRcult to derive the word from the Ar. « “■ to let camels 

run freely in pasture ”, though it might conceivably lie a (levelo])ment 
from a verbal meaning to pass along ”, i.e. to elapse. The Lc.vieous, 
however (cf. LA, x, 33), scein to make no attempt to derive it from a 
verbal root. 

The probabilities are that it is of Aram, origin. XflS?!!? occurs in 
Bibl. Aram., and 11172/. Ni72/ and are common in the 

Targums and Rabbi?iical writings for both a short time ^ and an hour. 
both of which meanings arc also found for the commonly used Syr. 
lAls. In Syr. is very frequently used in eschatological 

passages for “ the hour cf. Mark xiii, 32 ; Jno. v, 28, etc. : aiul 
Ephraem (ed. Lamy) iii. 583, precisely as in the Qur'anic eschatological 
passages. As the Eth. dOl" or which is also used eschatologicalh'. 
is a borrowing from the Syr. (Noldcke, Neue Beilr, 44), we arc fairly 
sure, as we have already noted {supra, p. 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr., and the same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage. It occurs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an early borrowing. 

I t * 

{As-Sdmiri). 

XX, 87, 90, 96. 

The Samaritan. 

The Qur'an gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel. 

Geiger 166 * thought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
of the word the Angel of Death who, according to the story 

in Pirke, Rabbi Eliezer, xlv,® was hidden witliin the calf and lowc'd to 
deceive the Israelites. Tliis, however, is rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Jluslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means The Samaritan The calf worship of the Samaritans may 

' From the fact that the word can mean an extremely short iiciiod of time some 
have thought that its original ineaning was “ Augcnblinck ”, “ the blink of an e\e ”, 
related to Akk. *e’i«, Hcb. l<> gaze. 

“ F'ollowed by Tisdall, Sources, 113 ; but see Heller in Et, sub voc. 

■* In Friedlander’s translation (London, 1916), p. .355. 
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have had something to do with the Qur'anic storyd But as Fraeiikel, 
ZDMG, Ivi, 73, suggests, it is probaldy due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence.® 

A eomparison of the Syr. with Heb. would suggest 


a Syr. origin for the Ar. 
there is a late Jewish or 

: T 


but as Horovitz, KJJ, 115, notes, 
which might quite well be 


the source of the Qur'anic form. 


(Sahira). 

Ixxix, 14. 

The passage is an early one referring to the Last Day — “Lo 
there w’ill be but a single blast, and behold they are « 
where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sahira 
is one of the names of Hell — ^.1^ j*— <1, or a place in Syria which 
is to bo the scat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 
earth — A>-y. See Tab., Baid. and Bagh. on the verse. 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that aus dem Arabischen liisst es 
sichnichterklarcn”. and suggests that it is derived from the *inOn IT’S 
which as used in Gen. xxxix and xl means prison. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence that this “ino was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Umn/ijn, 118, commenting on 

the verse of Umayya — o C aIp, “ we arc 

permitted hunting on sea and on dry land," would explain it from 
the Aram. t?rnnO = Syr. 1 Z;mXD ® meaning em’iroiis. He points 

' cf. the ]TiaBr bis of llos. viii, 5, 6. 

“ A confirmation of this is found in tlio wunls of v, 97, jjiving the punishment of 
the 8amiiT, where the “ touch me not ” doubtless lefers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans. Cf. Goldziher’s article La Rente Afrhahie, No. 268, Alger, 1908. 
Halevy, Revue Semitique, xvi, 419 ff., refers it to the cry of the lepera, but Horovitz, 
KUt 116, rightly insists that this is not suflicioiii to explain the verse. 

® On which see his Ilomonyme Wurzehit 41 if. 
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out that 6 = n is not unknown in words that have come througli 
Nabataean channels.^ 

It is not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meaning awake. 

{Saba,’). 

xxvii, 22 ; xxxiv, 14. 

Saba’. 

The name of a city in Yemen destroyed by a great inundation. 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from Jion- 
Arabic sources. It is the hnf*! of the S. Arabian inscriptions {CIS, ii, 
375; Mordtmann, Sab. Benhn. 18; Glaser, Zioei Inwhriflen, 68; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 192 ; Ryckmans, Noins propn’s, i, 353). wiiieli 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab'a and Saba',^ in Greek a.s 
in Heb. from which are Syr. Eth. rt’flK. 

As the Qur'anic statements about Sabii’ are connected with tlie 
Solomon legend, it is possible tliat like the name Sideiimn, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz. KU, 115 ; JPN. 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S. Arabia. 

^ {Sabi). 

« 

ii, 61 ; iv, 50, 153 ; vii, 163 ; xvi, 125. 

Sabbath. 

(Sprenger and others would add to this rest in xxv, 49 ; 

Ixxviii, 9.) * 

We find only in relatively late passages and always of the 

Jewish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 
from to cut, and explain it as so called because God cut off 

* His examples are Jaj = U*»? ; = pm ; and = P|nn- 

“ Delitzsch, Paradien, .TO.S. 

’ Zafid in LXX, but Sd^arav in Strabo. 

* Leben, ii, 430; Grunbaum, ZDMO, xxxix, 684, but see Horovitz, KU, 90. 
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His work on the seventh dav ^ (cf. Baid- on ii, 61 ; and 31as‘udl, 
Muruj, iii, 423). 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic fi’om Aram.* 
and probably from the Jewish rather than from the Syr. 

lAo*. The verb of 'di. 163, is then denominative, as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur'au. 


G wIm. (SabbaJia). 

‘ 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, etc. 
To praise. 


Besides the verb we have jlstA.-. praise ® ; act of praise ; 

one who celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 


X iSiy 




The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and in this sense we find 
and^j in the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers 




endeavoured to derive 


, from this (cf. Bair), on ii, 2iS). It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of praise is an Aram, 
development of the root. It ocems in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaisin (BDB, 986), and in S. Semitie only after contact 
with Aramaic .sj)eakiug peoples. 

is found even in O.Aram.,^ meaning to laud, praise, and has 
a wide use in Sjn-iac. Fraeulvel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but tliere 
is even more likelihood of its being Syr., for not only is >m.o* widely 


used in the classical language, but we find = jlseJUu, and in 


1 It is curious that tho Muslims object to deriving it from the 8cn.so of to rest 
(nntZi) on the ground of Sura 1, 37. See Grunbaum, ZJ)3IG, xxxix, SS."). 

* Geiger, 54 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Hirschfeld, Kew Researches, 104 ; 
Horovitz, KU, 96 j JPN, 186 ; Fischer, Glossar, 52. 

® Sprenger, Leben, i, 107 ff. 

* Lidzbarski, Havdbvch, 372 ; Cook, Glossary, 111. 

M 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect It is clear 

that the word ivas known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 
for we find as a proper name in Sabaean (cf. Ryckraans, Adorns 

propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source. 

(SabU). 

Occurs frequently, cf. ii, 102. 

A way, road — then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 

In the Qur’an it is used both of a road, and in the technical religious 

sense of The Way (cf. Actsix, 2), i.e. The Muslim authorities 

take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 

them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from Jjy-. as 

even Raghib, Mufradat, 221, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr. As a matter of fact Heb. 

and Aram, mean both road or tcay of life, precisely as the 

Syr. but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 

was borrowed into Arm. as and so is the more likely origin. 

It occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divaiis, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing. 

(oajoaa). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 32. 

To worship. , ^ ^ 

With the verbal forms must be taken > e.g., ii, 119 ; xxii, 

27, etc. 

* Schwally, Idioticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Infiiience, 86 ; Bell, Origin, 

31, and Noldeke, A’eue Beitrage, 36, who shows that the Eth. is of the same 

origin. 

* Schwally in ZDMG, liii, 197, says : “ Bei der Annahmc, dass J ‘ IVcg ’ 

ccht arabisch ist, scheint es mir aufiallend zu sein, dass nnter den veischicdenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramaiscben und Hebraischen gleiche Wort fur den 
religiosen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist. Ich kann mir diese Ersebeinung nur aus 
Entlehnung erklaren.” 

’ Habschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 313 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 246. 
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This root 130 is an Aram, formation. Even in 0. Aram, it meant 
“ prostration of reverence ”, as is e\'ident from the KT'30 of Sachau’s 
Edessa inscription No. 3 (ZDMG, xxxvi, 158 ; cf. Dan. iii, 6). In 
later Aram. HSO is to how down, Xni3D is worship, adoration, and 

KT’30 n‘’3 an idol temple. Similarly Syr. from a primitive 
meaning of " to salute reverentially ” (cf. 2 Sam. ix, 6), comes to 
mean to adore, translating both (re^o) and irpoa-Kweco, and giving 
and adoration, and 1)0^^ a worshipper, etc. 

It is from the Aram, that we get the Heb. n30 (Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xli, 719) and the Eth rtiR (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and it was 
from Aram, that the word passed into Arabic,^ probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu‘allaqa of ‘Amr b. Knlthum, 1. 112. 

{Sijill). 
xxi, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur'an. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet's amanuensis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Raghib, Mufradat, 223.) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 

like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from and 

others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin.^ It is, however, neither Persian® nor Abyssinian, but the 
6k. criylKXov = Lat. sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict.* The -word came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr. {PSm, 2607)® meaning 


* Noldeke, op. eit. ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41 ; Schwally, ZDMG, lii, 134 ; Von 
Kremer, Streifziige, p. ix. n. 

- ftl-Jawaliqi, ji'«‘orro6, 87; al-Khafaii,104;aB-SuyutI,/I},321 ; J/7datD, 41. W. Y. 
Bell in his translation of the Mutaw. is quite wrong in taking the word j to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It means man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

® Pers. Jse— , meaning syngrapha itidicis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, Vullers, 
Lex, ii, 231. 

* Volleis, ZDMG, 1,011 ; li, 314; Bell, Or8V»», 74 ; Vacoa, B/, eub roo. ; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 17 ; Fremdw, 251. 

‘ Noldeke, Beue Beitrage, 27. 
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diplmm, and Arm. meaning senZA It may have come througl 

Syriac to Arabic as hlingana, Syriac Influence, 90, claims, but thi 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia in its Greek form. In any case, as Noldokc 
insists,* it is clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning. 


xi, 84 ; XV, 74 ; ov, 4. 

Lumps of baked clay. 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of vSodom and 


Gomorrah. In both cases the is something rained down from 

heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Sura li, 33, we get the 


equivalence of which gives the Commentators their 

cue for its interpretation.* 

It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 
of Persian origin,* Tab. going so far as to tell us 


, which is a very fair representation of and (Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 25 ; Siddiqi, Studien, 73). JCL meaning slme is the Phlv. 


•• 

>^3 


sang from Av. iaSiu asan,^ and meaning day the Phlv. 
</iZ,® related to Arm. (Horn, Gnindriss, 207).* From Middle 


1 Hubsohmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 378. 

- Xeue Beitrage, 27. 

“ Others, however, would not admit this identification, and we learn from Tab. 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven, others connected it with and 
others made it a form from meaning I. Finally, Baid. tells us that 
some thought it a variant of meaning heU. 

* .al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 81 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Katib, 527 ; al-Khafajt, 103 ; 
Raghib, Mufradat, 223 ; Baid on xi, 84 ; as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 35, and see 
Horovitz, KU, 11 ; Siddiqi, 8, n.,2. 

Bartholomae, AIW, 207. 

’ But see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 172. 


• PPGl, 120. 
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Persian it passed directly into Arabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this. 


Ixxxiii, 7, 8. 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sijjin of this 
eschatological passage might be. It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth — LJl 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men’s deeds 
are kept, or a prison.^ The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 


means a document 


r-'V 



so as-Suyuti, Mutatv, 46,® tells 


us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet). 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. or 

meaning clay -writing tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself. If this is so, then ^ 
is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


(SulU). 


V, 46, 67, 68. 

Unlaivful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Leben, iii, 40, n., suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 1406, where nnS? is used in this technical 
sense. It is, however, the Syr. depravity, corruption, etc., 

^ See Vacca, El, sub voe., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 
connected with that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 

earth where the books were kept, rather than the books themselves. 

‘ See also Ilq, 321. 
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which gives us a nominal form from which may have been 

derived. 


(Samra), 

vii, 113, 129 ; xxiii, 91. 

To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery. 

Besides the verb there are used in the Qur’an the nouns 
plu. and jj vii, 109, 110, etc., sorcerer ; a great 

magician, xxvi, 36; enchantment, sorcery, x, 110; vi, 
bewitched, xvii, 50, 103, etc. ; bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185. 

The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun or 

jSe-Mi, which was the borrowed term. 

It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 

Lexicons under Zimmern, therefore,^ would derive it from the 

Akk. sdhiru, sorcerer, magician. If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.* 





{Sirdj). 


XXV, 62 ; xxxiii, 45 ; Ixxi, 15 ; Ixxviii, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. = 

Syr. li;*. These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers. 




and in Fremdw, 95, he suggests that it probably came directly 


* Akhadische Fremdworter, 67. 

‘ tCnnO as used on the incantation bowls is significant ; cf. Montgomeiy, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theory also put forward by 
Sacliau in his notes to the Mu‘arrab, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ci/ray,^ 
but Syr. V was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
(PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, is doubtless right in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 


(3^^ {Suradiq). 

xviii, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire whose awning shall enwrap 
them ”. The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Baid’s conoment on the verse. 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word. Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jaw^Iqi, Mu'arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word,® though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 


jsi -.u, meaning an antechamber, others from j} 




curtains, others 


from 3^1 


and yet others from 


Pers. is the form from which we must work. It is defined 

by Vullers as “ velum magnum s. auleum, quod parietis loco circum 


tentorium expandunt and is formed from a veil or curtain 
(Vullers, i, 340), and an O.Pers. VsrdSa,^ from which came the 


1 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 190. Adda! Sher, 89, wants to derive the Peis. 
^ jf. from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For the Fahlavi form 
see Salemann, Manichaeische Siudien, i, 121 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 255. 
‘ So as-Siiyu(i, Itq, 321, and Siddiqi, Stadien, 61. 

* al-Kbafaji, 105. On the form j ^\ see Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi, n. 3. 

* Lagarde, Obersicht, 176 n. 

' Lex, ii, 257. , 

* HObschmann, Persische Sltidien, 199. Cf. the Fhlv. sraita-a and Pers. 


4^1 j^, Horn, Grundrias, 161. 
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Arm. and the Judaeo-Persi.'in HKHO,- both meaning forecourt 

{avXi] or (TTod). Prom some hfiddle Persian formation from this 

Vi'J'dSa -with the suffix ^ was borrowed the Arm. u^iu-^iu^ meaning 
cHrfa{n,®andtheMandaean roof of tent oi awning.^ The word 

occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directly from Iranian or through 
Aram, it is impossible now to say. 

(J l_i {Sirbdl). 

xiv, 51 ; xvi, 83. 

Garment. 

Prom the use of the word in the old poetry, e.g. Imru’ul-Qais, 
lii, 14 ; ‘Antara, xx, 18 ; Hatndsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail, and Raghib, Mufradat, 

228, gives the Qur’anic meaning as 

Preytag, Lex, ii, 305, suggested that it was the Pers. jlii wliich 
is taken to be the origin of aJ 1 J and then of J I . Many authorities 
have favoured this view, but as Dozy, VUements,2iii, points out, 

means breeches not shirt or mantle, and is formed from femur + J 

(Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 324). In Aram., however, we find n'pdio, which in 
the Rabbinic writings means mantle,^ and gave rise to the verbal 
forms and “ to envTap in a mantle ”. This verbal form 

occurs in the old Arabic poetry, e.g.. in the Mu’allaqa 

of ‘Antara, 1. 73, and may have been formed from this verbal 

^ Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, j, 241, and see Lagardc, Arm. Stvd, § 2071. 

® Lagardc, Persische Stadien, 72. 

’ Hubsclimann, Arm. Gramm, i, 241. 

‘ Xoldeke, 2Iaiid. Gramm, xxxi ; Lagarde, Uberaichi, 176 n. ; Fraenkcl, Fremdie, 
29. It may be argued, however, that the Mand. form is from Arabic. 

* So bSHD in Dan. iii, 21, 27. Vide Andreas in the Glossary to Marti’s Gram- 
matilc d. bibl. aram. Sprache, 1896, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
inihe Journal of Philology, xX7i,3Q6 ff.,'in an article “ The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
iii, 21 ”. 
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form, Syr. however, like Gk. aapa^aWa, seems to have been 

used particularly for breeches.’ All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 

tv 

> {Sard). 
xxxiv, 10. 

Chain armour, i.e. work of rings woven together. 

It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer. 

The Muslim authorities derive it from to stitch or sew (of. 

Raghib, Mufradat, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zarrdd rather than Sarrad (as-Sijistani, 177). 

As a matter of fact i seems to be but a form of ijJ, which, like 


was commonly used among the Arabs.® This i j J is a boiTOwing 
from Iranian sources as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13, noted.® Av. j 

zrdSa (AlW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes in Phlv. both 

zrih, whence Mod. Pers. ojj and Arm. and also 

was borrowed into Syr. as Ijih® The word was a pre-Islamic borrow- 
ing; possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 

{Satara). 

, Ixviii, 1 ; j xvii, 60; xxxiii, 6 ; lii, 2; 


liv, 53 [also the forms Ixxxviii, 22 ; and lii, 37]. 

To write, to inscribe. 

They are all early passages save xxxiii, 6, and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the witing in the Heavenly Scrolls. 

^ Cf. Horn, Gnnnlriss, § 789. 

- Ibn Huraid, 174. 

3 Sec also his 241 £F. ; .and Telegdi in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 243. 

^ Hubschxnann, Affti* GramTii,, i, 162 ; Jackson, Res^rohes in Manichaeism, 1932, 
p. 66 ; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 80. 

® Nyberg, Olossar, 257 ; Horn, GrundrisSj 146. 
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Noldeke as early as 1860 ^ drew attention to the fact that the 


noun jla-w seemed to be a borrowing from so that 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. KiaK; = means a documeM, and is from a root 
connected with Akk. sntarn, to write. It occurs as “1287 in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,® and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have to write, and inscriptions.^ D. H. Miiller, WZKHI, 

i, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-SuyutI, Itq, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvii, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas to the effect that 


j was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for 

The presence of thePhlv. J^\^A3s<ure,as,e.g.,inthephrase..^^j^A5 
= in lines {PPGl, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S. Arabia.® In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


Ixii, 5. 

A large book. 

It occurs only in the plu. in the proverb “ like an ass 

beneath a load of books 

This sense of jli-l is quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 

early authorities quoted in as-Suyuti, Itq, 319,'' noted that it was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac. It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 

^ Gcschickte des Qorans, p. 13. 

* Cf. Horovitz, KD, 70. 

® Lidzbarski, Handlntch, 374. 

* Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 381 ; Hommel, Chrest, 124 ; Muller, Epigr. Denkm. 
au3 Arabien, lii, 2 ; 11 t, 2 ; Glaser, Altjemenische Nachrichten, 67 ff. ; Rossini, 
Glossarinm, 194. 

® T'tde Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395. 

* Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 29, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic. 
’ Mutaw, 54, 59. 
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Bekri, Mu‘jam, 369, 18, we read of how ad-Dahhak entered a Christian 

monastery while tlie monk was reading and 

Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Sifr means “ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.® The common Heb. *nS0 
appears in Aram, as ; Syr. From Aram, it passed 

on the one hand into Eth. as and on the other into Arm. as 

unijihp. As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr.,® we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 


{Safara). 

Ixxx, 1.5. ^ 

Scribes ; plu. of (used of the heavenly scribes). 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 {Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities 

i/. 

said it was a Nabataean word meaning Aram. "ISO was a 

scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean ypa/ifiarevv in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aranmic Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. is both ypapfiarevs and vopiKos, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana * that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. KHSO ® 
may point to an early borrowing in N. Arabia. 

{Safina). 

xviii, 70, 78 ; xxix, 14. 

A ship. 

1 See Goldziher in ZDMG, xxxii, 347 n. 

‘ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247 ; Schwallj', Idiottcon, 64. In Safaite *1SD means an 
inscription ; cf. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptioiis, 113, 124, 127. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 317, and see Muller, in WZKM, viii, 284. 

* Syriac Influence, 83 ; Horovitz, KU, 63, n., is in doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian hooks, so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible. 

» SES, Hi, No. 1739. 
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The reference in xviii is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark. 

The lexicographers fancifully derive it from ^ io pec? or 
pare (cf. LA, xvii, 72). This, however, is denominative from 

an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. jL-il ^\]lich 
passed into Arabic through Guidi, Della Sede. 601, called 

attention to the fact that is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 

Semitic root is doubtless ISO to cover in, which ve find in Alck. 
sapannu = concealment, Phon. DJSOO a roof,^ and Aram. ]Sp ; Ilcb. 
ISO to cover. 

The form nrso occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonah (Jonah i. 5).“ 
and in the Talmud and Targums K3'’S0 and KHi'^SD are commonly 
used. Even more commonly used are the Syr. lAi.».2iED. and 

as both the al-Khidr and Nuh stories of the Qur’an seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imru’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128) ; Div. Hudh, xviii, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than tliat it came from some 
Aram, source, as an early borrowing into Arabic. 

(SaJiar). 
xvi, 69. 

Intoxicating drink. 

With this should be associated all the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46 ; xv, 15, 72 ; xxii, 2. 
as-SuyutI, Itq, 321 {Mutaw, 40), tells us that some early authorities con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word. It is possible that the Eth. is the 

origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used in the Semitic 

languages, e.g. Akk. sikaru (cf. “15^ ; p*), heer * ; and Heb. *1312? ; 

Aram. K*1PP ; Sp. l.a. date wine, and was borrowed into Egyptian. 

' Vullers, Lex. i, 68 ; Fracnkel, Fremdv), 216, 217. 

- LidzbaTski, Handbuch, 330 ; Harris, Glossary, 127. 

» Cf. the n3''BD and nnrSD of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri, No. 26). 

* Ziinmem, Akkad, Fremdtu, 39. 
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e.g. and Greek, e.g. (riKepa.^ Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriac as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
Della Sede, COS). 



{Sakaua). 


Of frequent occurrence. 


To dwell. 

Besides the simple verb we find 



tl'.e participles and 


Oj- 




and the nominal forms 


and 




Zimmern, AJckad. Fremdw, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamian. The Akk. sakdnu meant to settle in a place {niederlegen, nieder- 
setsen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere. This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms. 

e.g. Heb. ; Phon. p5& ; Syr. ; and Ar. and, 

perhaps on the other hand, of the 6k. crKTgvr) tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 875, this is doubtful). 



{Sikl^n). 


xii, 31. 

A knife. 

Noldekc, Mand. Gramm, 125 n.. had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. ; Syr. ]l and Mand. K3'’D'’0 
and K3'’30.3 The Heb. ^'32? is a loan-word from Aram, and the 
Aram, word is also the source of the Gk. crvKivrf * and the Phlv. 


ideogram sakina,^ so that an Aram, origin of the Arabic 

word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aiam. it is 
difficult to decide (cf. Guidi, Della Sede, 581). 


' M. Sliillcr, Asien mid Etiropa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Ennan-Grapoir, v, 410. 

- Levy, Fremdw, 81, and Lagarde, ilittheilungen, ii, 357. 

’ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 84, says : “ (jvSC- ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn- 
wort deutlich, es hat ferner im .Arabischen keine Ableittuig und ausserdem ist die 
Lautverschiebungsregcl daiin gegenuber pstlT deutlich verletzt.” 

* Levy, Fremdw, 176. 
s PPGl, 201. 
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(Sakina). 


ii, 249 ; ix, 26, 40 ; xlviii, 4, 18, 26. 

The Shekinah. 

The question of the Shekinah in the Qur’an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ^ and by Goldziher,® and we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period. In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 

from to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


is that this is the word used here. This, however, will hardly fit ii. 249,® 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of .* There was some doubt as to the vowelling of the 
word, for we find and beside the usual 



(TA, ix. 238 ; LA, x\Ti, 76). 


There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. ri3'’32?,® though possibly through 
the Syr. .-tm 6 Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’an. 


(Saldm). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iv, 96 ; v, 18 ; vi, 54, etc. 


^ JA, 1829, p. 177 ff. * Abhandlangen, i, 177-204, and RHR, xxviii, 1-13. 

® So the Commentators admit that it means Iranguillity in all passages save li, 249. 
‘ Cf. LA, xvii, 76. 

^ Geiger, 54 ; Weil, Mohammed, 181 ; Pantz, Offenbaning, 251 ; Horovitz, J PS. 
208 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n. ; j^oenkel, Vocab, 23 ; Joel, £/, sub voe. ; Grun- 
baum, ZVMG, xxxix, 581, 582. 

° Koldeke, Neue Beitrage, 24. It was doubtless through the Syr. that we get the 
Hand. NnN3'’D®. See Lidzbarski, Mand. Liturgien (1920), Register, s.v. ; Montgomery, 
Aramaic JncarUation Texts, Glossary, p. 304. 
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Peace. 

The deuominative verbs 


and .1 with their derivatives 
are also used not uncommonly in the Qur’an, though the primitive 


X' 1^ 

verb does not occur therein. 

The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues. The sense of peace, however, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram, and from thence to have passed into the 
S. Semitic languages. Heb. is soundness then peace ; Aram. 

security ; S)t. security, peace. The Eth. 

however, is denominative,^ so that rtA9” doubtless came from the older 


religions. Similarly r*i ® is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the 1*1 lUre Eth. fi (instead of ^ and ip ), being parallel with the 0 
of the Safaite inscriptions. 

In the Aram, area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 
and in this sense we very frequently find in the Nabataean 

and Sinaitic,* and d‘?o in the Safaite inscriptions.® From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic “ being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


has shown (ZDM6, xlvi, 22 ff.). 


There can be little doubt that 



to greet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic. 


'i'" ' 

{Sihila). 

xl, 73 ; Ixix, 32 ; Ixxvi, 4. ^ 

Chain. 

It is used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non- Arabic. 

^ So also the □btzr of the Bas Shainra tablets. 

‘ Uillmann, Lex, 322. 

’ Hommel, SUdarab. Chrest, 124 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 196. 

* For examples see Euting, Nab. Inachr, 19, 20 ; Sin. Inschr, 61 £F. 

^ Littmann, Semitio Inscriptions, pp. 131, 132, 134, etc. 

® Noldeke-Schwally, i,33, n. Fee Kunstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny,-!t\, l-IO. 
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Fraenkel, FmmJw, 290,^ relates it to the Aram. ; Syr. 

which is the origin of the Eth. (Noldcke, Xcue 

Beitrage, 42), and possibly of the late Heb. The borrowing 

from Aram, woidd doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf. Eyckmans, Noms propres, 151). 

o ^ . 

jljX. (Svltan). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iii, 144 ; iv, 93 ; vi, 81. 

Power, authority. Q^ovcrla-) 

The denominativ'e verb to give power over, occurs in iv, 92 ; 

Hx, 6. ^ ^ 

The primitive verb JaJL- to be hard or strong occurs frequently in 

the old poetry * but not in the Qur’an. It is cognate with Eth. i^Ani 
to exercise strength,^ and with a group of N. Semitic words, but in 
N. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domineer, have power over, e.g. Akk. kduUi, to have power ® : Heb. 

to domineer, he master of’ : Aram. ; S}t. to have 

mastery over. Under this Aram, influence the Eth. ipAHI later comes 
to mean potestatem habere. 

The jMuslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Qur'anic 

jlu^, which they wish to derive from (cf. LA. i.v. 193), 

and Sprenger, Leben, i, 108., rightly took it as a borrowing from tlie 
Aram.® In Bibl. Aram. occurs several times, with tlie meaning 

sovereignty, dominion, like the Eabbinic and 

In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find rule, or dominion 

(cf. Lidzbarski, Ilandbuch, 376), but it is in Syriac that we find tlie 


1 iSce also p. 76 and Schwally, Idiolieon, 94 ; Schulthess, Lex, 209. 

- Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, carries this itself back to Akk. mriarratu. 

“ Also of the Ann. Ul_P'aij, Hubschmann, Ann. Gramm, i, 314. 

* A'sha in Gcyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 163 ; Diimn, iv, 41 ; v, 60 ; Amta'Ujdl. \ i, 17. 
“ Cf. also AAni and Ifoldeke’s note Sem lieUrdge, 39, n. 3. 

“ Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 7. 

’’ It is only a late word in Heb. and possibly a borrowing from .Aramaic. 

* So Noldeke, yene Beitrage, 39, n. 3 ; Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633 ; llassignon, 
Lexique technique, 52. 
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word most widely used. In particular is used in precisely 

the same senses as jlU- is used in the Qur’an, and it was doubtless 

from this source that both the Ar. and Eth. were 

derived.^ 



(Sullam). 


vi, 35 ; lii, 38. 


Ladder. 


The word is clearly an Aram, borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram. as Schwally has 

noticed {ZDMG, liii, 197). The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm, inscription — 
irnas? n31 xabon nnri “ and he has made along 
with this stairway seven columns” (De Vogu6, No. 11, hue 3).^ It 
would probably have been a fairly earlj’- borrowing, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian.^ one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


j!C^ (S(clwa). 

ii, 54 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Quail. 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 
w anderings. 

Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 

to console (cf. Zam. on ii, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb. 1^21 through the Aram.* The Jewish Aram. 
v‘?0. is little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its 

1 Fischer, Glossar, 56, gives it from Aramaic. 

* There is some doubt, however, us to whether the reading should be KQ5D or 

though in the facsimile it certainly looks like JO = D an*! .ft ~ 

“ See Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197 ; Horovitz, JPX, 210. 

* Horovitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, Vbersicht, 190, n., however, curiously regards 
. ^r» Vm as borrowed from the Arabic. 
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having come through Syr. w>a^CD,^ though it may have come from the 
Targums (Ahrens, ChristlicJirs, 25). 

{Sulaimdn). 

ii, 9C ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 78-81 ; xxvii, 15-45 ; xxxiv, 11 ; 
xxxviii, 29, 33. 

Solomon. 

All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mostly derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawaliql, Mtt'arrab, 85, though some were 

inclined to take it as genuine Arabic and a dhmnutive of « from 

a root ^ (cf. LA, xv, 192). Lagarde, Vbcrsicht, 86, thought tlie 

philologers were right in taking it as a diminutive from quoting 

as parallel J from Jl j. and Lidzbarski, J oliannesbuch. 74, 

n. 1, agrees. The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr. ^qV)i\>. 
as Noldeke has argued.^ al-Jawaliqi, op. eit.. said it was Heb.. but 6k. 
^aXdfjLcov ; Syr. ; Eth. , beside Heb. 

are eonclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a personal name,® so it would have been 
quite famihar to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 



(Sunbul). 


ii, 263 ; xii, 46, 47. 

Ear of eorn. 

The double plu. and suggests foreign borrowing. 


^ Fraeiikel, Vocab, 24; Hirschfeld, Beitraye, 41; Mingana, Sytiac Ittfiuencc. 80. 
® ZDMQ, XT, 806 ; ZA, xxx, 1S8, andcf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 256 ; Jlingana, 
Syriac Injiuence, 82 ; Horovitz, JPN, 167-9. 

® Horovitz, KU, 118, points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews. Cf. also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (llaghib, Mufraddt, 
222, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb 

to put out ears, is itself a denominative from a 1\^, ^ ^ 
which parallel Heb. ; Akk. subultu ; Aram. 

Syr. (cf. Eth. rt'flA). 


As a matter of fact S^L, aJCIL., is an independent borrowing 

from the Aram, and may be compared with the Hand. 

(Noldeke, Maud. Grain., 19). The inserted n is not uncommon in loan- 


' words in Arabic, as Geyer points out.^ Cf. from ; Syr. Um^o, 

. 

or ejlj from N or from "TlDp, Syr. lj.SQa, or J from 
"T’Tn, Syr. etc. 


(Sundus), 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Fine silk. 

It occurs only in combination with in describing the 

elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian Avord. 

It Avas early recognized as a foreign borrOAving, and is given as 
Persian by al-Kindf, Risdla, 85 ; ath-ThaTabi, Fiqh, 317 ; al-JaAvaliqi, 
Mu'arrab, 79; al-KhafajI, 104; as-Suyuti, Itq, 322. Others, hoAvever, 
took it as Arabic, as the Mulnt notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it AA-as one of the cases Avhere the tAA'O languages 
used the same AA’ord. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e persica lingua, though Fraenlcel, 

Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as ALw occurs in Persian, 
ancient or modern.^ Dvorak, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a corrup- 

tion of the Pers. ^^9 jAa— A vhich like Syr. tGaao^lsx) is derived from 


A Zwei Ocdichte, i, 118, n. 


* See now Henning in BSOS, ix, 87. 
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6k. a ^vord used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv, 9, 

says, for fine, transparent, flesh-coloured women’s garments of linen. 

Fraenkel,^'j-e»idi«,41, compares with the Gk. aiv^cov, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Akkad. Frenidu', 37. (tivScov 
itself is derived from Akk. sudiniiu, sadinnii, whence came the Heb, 
n9= Aram. xno. In any case it was an early borrowing as 

it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in Mutalammis, xiv, 3, etc. 

{Siwar). 

Only in the plu. forms « j •!, xh’ii, 53, and xviii, 30; 

01' ^ 

xxii, 23 ; xxxv, 30 ; lxx\-i, 21. 

Bracelets. 

The form Sj _^l occurs in the Pharaoh story, but j jl— 1 is found 

only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Jremdtc, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian Satoiru, Semru meaning ring or arm-bracelet. 
whence was derived the Heb. and Aram. : S_vr. 


bracelet. Zimmern would derive the Ar. j\ from the Aramaic.- 

The Syr. li]* is a fairly common word, and is used to translate 
T'f3S in Gen. xxiv, 22, etc., and Jin in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk. at some early time, than a borrowing through tlic Aramaic. 

Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 56, thinks jl is genuine Arabic, but the 

Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lex, 1465). The borrowed form 


was certainly the jl from which the plu. forms were developed. 


5 j {Sura). 

ii, 21 ; ix, 65, 87, 125, 128 ; x, 39 ; xi, 16 ; xxiv, 1 ; xlvii, 22. 
Sura. 

* Vullers, Lex, ii, 331. • So Meissner, in GGA, 1904, p. 750. 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madinan. 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 
word.^ Some took it as connected v ith meaning a town wall 

(cf. Raghib,M«//adai, 248), others made it mean ^ an astronomical 
statio (cf. Mulint, sub voc.), while others, reading the word 

s. f- 

would derive it from jLuil io leave over (Raghib, op. cit. ; cf. also 
Itqan, 121). 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from nn'i::;, which is used in the Mishnah for roiv, ranJc, file. Buxtorf 
in his Lexicou suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Noldeke in I860 inhiaGescliichtedesQorans, p. 24; hehas been followed 
by many later writers.® Lagarde, Mittheilungen, iii, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Hob. mt!? (which he would read in 
Is. xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorfs fin mtj; lineae 
quas iranssilire iinpune possumus. he suggests that the meaning is 
Kavcov- ma;, however, is such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this dcriv.ation. 

A further difficidty with Noldeke’s theory is that seems 

not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur'anic 

oj is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 

{New Researches, 2, n. 6) to think that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish m*io, the well-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is connected with his theory 

that is meant to represent the division marks called □'’p'lS, 

which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that 


^ Fraeiikel, Vocab, 22 — cuius deriTationcm Arabes ignorant. 

* .See also his Neue Beilrage, 26, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22 ; Fremdw, 237, 238 ; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 89 ; von Kremer, Idem, 226 ; VoUers, ZDMG, li, 324 ; Klein, 
Rdigion of Islam, 3 ; Cheikho, Nasraniya, 182 ; Fischer, Glossar, 60a ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 211 ; Ahrens, Christliches, 19. 
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is due to a misreading of HmO as miD is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Mulinmmad learned siirh a 
technical term in the way he suggests.^ 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Sjt. a 

writing,^ a word which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 

{PSm, 2738), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad's use of j 1 

and tr: both of which are likewise of Syriac origin. 


Ixxxix, 12. 


A scourge. 


The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, though 
some (cf. Zam. in loco) ® would take it to mean calamities, and others. 


in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from 




=j^ 


to mix, want to make it mean “ mixing bowl ”, i.e. a vial of wrath like 
the of Rev. xvi. 

There can be no doubt that scourge is the right interpretation. 


and ^ in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic. 

In Heb. £312? is a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram. N£312? : 
Syr. have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 

with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people. '* From Aram, 
the word passed also into Eth. as plu. 

flagellum, and though Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide. 
Horovitz, JPN, 211. favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic. 


* So Buhl in El, sub voo., but his own suggestion of a derivation from jL. to 
mount up, is no happier. Sec Kunstlinger in JiHOS, vii. (iOn. 

^ Bell, Origin, 52 ; the suggestion of derivation from preaching made 

by Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 

° Cf. also Baid. and Bagh. and LA, ix, 199. 

* Barth, Etymol. Stud, 14, and ZATW, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mean fiocnl, 
but see Horovitz, KC, 13. 
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XXV, 8, 22. 

A street. s, 

It occurs only in the plu. (3 1 j-"l referring to the streets of the 
city. __ 

In later Arabic normally means a market 'place, but in the 

Qur'an it is used as the plE? of the O.T. and the Targiuns for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or ‘markets 

The philologers derive it from 3^4*. to drive along {LA, xii, 33), but 

Fraenkel, 187, is doubtless right in thinldng that it is a word 

taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples. “ The Aram. 
xpiK; ; Syr. |aaa commonly mean oSof, as well as dyopa, 
and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogiie, xv, 5) we read ST Kim 
showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. 

From some early Mesopotamian source® the word passed into 
Iranian, for we find the Phlv. ideogram shokd meaning market, 
public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian TO.* 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm. as the sense of 

market,'^ and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. 


{Sima). 

ii, 274 ; vii, 44, 46 ; xlvii, 32 ; xlviii, 29 ; Iv, 41. 
Sign, mark, token. 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from of 
which Form II means to mark or brand an animal, and Form V 

x* ST •• 

^ to set a tnark on. These, however, are denominative and the 


* Cooke, If! SI, 280 ; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 5. 

2 But see Muller, WZKM, i, 27. 

’ In Akkadian inscriptions we find siiqtt — a street ; cf. Zimmem, Akkad. Frerndw, 
43. 

* PPGl, 214 ; Frahang, Glossary, p. 82. It occurs in the Judaeo-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, 1 ; see Horn, Grundries, p. 84. 

® Hubsehmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 247 ; Arm. Gramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Raghib, Mtifradat, 251). 
Some, however, as we learn from Raid, on vii, 44, ventured to derive 

it from ^3 to brand. 

The Qur’anic form is hut in the literature we find 

and L».x>o with the same meaning,^ and they seem all to be derivatives 

from 6k. arrjfjLa, a sign, marl;, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the cngfieiov of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
(TTjfjLeiov is generally rendered by 12] (i.e. Heb. DIK ; Aram. NDN), 
but in the ecclesiastical hterature we find a plu. liV>im which gives us 
exactly the form we need,® and it may well have been from some 

colloquial form of this, representing arjiia, that the Arabic was 

derived. 


1 

s.Lx»^ {Saind’). 

xxiii, 20. 

Mt. Sinai. 

The usual Qur’anic name for Sinai was j ^ (ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153. etc.), 

and was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing. 

as-SuyutI, Itg, 322, says that itwas considered to be Nabataean,® though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,* and others claimed that it 

was genuine Arabic, a form <Jl«j from meaning It 

is curious that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether 
meant the mountain itself or the area in which the mountain was.® 


* Kamil, 14, 17. The Muhil would derive l-.i-. meaning magic from 

but it is clearly through Syr. l»Vn.m 

® PSm, 2613. It occurs also in the Christian-Falestinian dialect, cf. Schultlicss. 
Lpx, 135. 


“ So Mvtaw, 59, and Bagli. on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Muqatil. 

' hagh. on xxiii, 20, quoting al-KaIbi and ‘Ikrima. 

‘ Vide Bagli, op. cit. — jAl IJbs o ^ISCll which may be a 

reflection of eV rig too Spov^ Biva, 
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Either the Eth. rt,*? ^ or the Christ.-Palast. representing 

the Gk. 2tj/a would give us a nearer equivalence with than the 

Heb. '’3'’P or the usual 830 ^. but the Christ.-Palast. ia4,=‘ 

which is exact!}’ the Ar. j makes the Syriac origin certain.® 

The -> obviously a modification of tllx— for the 

sake of rhyme,'* though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as-Suyuti./ty, 322 ; Mutoic, 44), and both Geiger, 
155, following d'Horbelot,® and Grimme, Z.4, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 


{SUrli). 

Used very frequently, cf. xxxv, 38 ; xxxi, 12. 

To associate anyone with God ; to give God a partner. 

In the Qur'an the word has a technical sense with reference to 
what is opposed to Muhammad's conception of monotheism. Thus 

we find J I , to give partners to God. i.e. to be a polytheist, .l) 

who gives God a partner, i.e. a pol}’theist, ^ those to whom 


one 


the pol}d:heists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest Suras. 


The root .iJ 




is “ to have the shoe strings broken ”, so 
& 

moans sandal straps, and 2 1 is “ to put leather thongs in sandals '’, 
with n hich we may compare Heb. to lay cross wise, to intenoeave, 

Syr. yj,;OD to hraid. From this the words ^ aneiand a partner- 


^ Kunstlmger in Soeznik Orjentalislf/czny, t (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests that it is a 
descripti\c adjective and not a proper name. 

‘ Cf. the |1 jlCD} ]}Q4 in °ne of the fragments edited by Sehulthess. ZDMG, 
Ivi, 2.57. 

® Note the discussion in Geiger, 155, n., and Horovitz, KU, 123 if. ; JPy, 159. 
* So Horovitz, KL, 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

® See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 57, who, however, wrongly writes <ju*. for 
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sMp, i.o. the interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In tlie 
technical sense of assoeiating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmanu and Miiller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the lino — 

KB hnoo “ and avoid giving 
a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being ”. Here is used in the technical Qur’anic sense of 

.iJ ^ and there can be little doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 
whether directly or indirectly, from some S. Arabian source. 


{Shi'ra). 

hii, 50. 

Sirius. 

The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, which was anciently 
worshipped among the Banu Khuza'a (Bagh. and Zam. on the passage, 
and cf. LA, vi, 84). 

The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from 

and means “ the hairy one ”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk. 2ej/3tof,* whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 

rendered by Ar. The word occurs in the old poetry ® and was 
doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 

{Shahr). 

ii, 181, 190, etc. ; iv. 91 ; v, 2, 98 ; ix, 2, 5, 36 ; xxxiv, 11 ; etc. 
Month. 

1 The editors of the inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 
p. 68, says : “ the Qur’anic technicality shirk, the association of other beings with 
Allah, whose source had previously eluded us. is here traced to it.s home." Hiiro' its. 
AT, 60, 61, however, is npt so certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of 

- Hess, ZS, ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of tlic word 
in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name f for this star. LA, ii, 116, 
and vi, 84, gives f as a synomym for and this word is found again in the 

Bishari Mirdim. 

’ See Hommel, ZDMG, xlv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119. 
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. '(■ 

Besides the sing, we have both plu. forms I and j in the 
Qur’an. 

It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly lladinan, and 
always in the sense of ttioiUh, never with the earlier meaning moon. 

The primitive sense of is to publish abroad, and it was known 

to some of the early philologers that meaning month was a borrow- 
ing, as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq. 322, and al-Jawallql, Mn’arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. In 0. Aram. as the name 

of the moon-god occurs in the inscriptions of Xerab of the seventh 
century b.c.,^ and in the proper name we find 

it on an inscription from Sinai.^ In the Targums KHn'O is the moon, 
and hke the Sjt. ^iouo and the Aram. Knno, is of quite common 
use. It was from the Aram, that the Eth. ‘*iUC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S. /irabian 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself. 

{Shuhada). 

iv, 71 ; iii, 134 ; xxxix, 69 ; Ivii, 18. 

IrVitnesses. 

Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 387 ff., pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr. ];OUO, which in the Peshitta 
translates fidpTvp.^ The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 

»■ ^ 

(Shaitan). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 34, 271 ; iv, 85, etc. 

It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One — 6 2aravay, 
cf. ii, 34 ; iv, 42, etc. 

' Text in Lidzbaiski, Hamdbwh, 445. 

° Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 

“ Yxde Horovitz, KU, 60 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(b) in the plu. for the hosts of evil, cf. ii, 96 ; vi, 121, etc. 

(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, ef. ii, 13 ; iii, 169 ; 
vi, 112, etc. 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf. vi, 70 ; 
xxi, 82 ; xxiii, 99. 

The Mushm authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 
from to be far from, or from to burn with anger (cf. Haghih, 

Mufraddt, 261, and LA, xvii, 104 ; TA, ix, 253). The form jCj, 
however, is rather difiScult. It is true, as the philologers state, that we 

do get forms like perplexed, but this is from jU- where the j 

is no part of the root, and. like the quoted as parallels 

in LA, is reallya form not and is a diptote whereas 

is a triptote. The real analogy would be with such forms as 

babbler, J^^o^tnangled, and ^l.A^coMra(/eo«s, quoted by Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 

parallel the Qur'anic 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meaning of 

• t 

snake — c-5 ^ A) {LA, xvii, 104, 105), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. in a Rejez poet — 

isl^l t-ils*! ij\>- i 

'■ A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al-Hamat,"’ 
and in a verse of Tarafa, 

“ They (the reins) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, like a 
snake’s writhings in the desert where the Khirwa' grows.’" 

Moreover, we find Shaitan used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia.^ The AgMm, xv, 53, mentions j£- 

among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a (j; jl*lc 
(240, ]. 4) and a ^jr (243, 1. 3).® As a tribal 

name we find a sub-tribe of the Banu Kinda called jli 

in Agkam, xx, 97, and in A’aqut, Mu'jmn, iii, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banu Tamlm of the same name. This use is probably 
totemistic in oiigiii, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 

Arabs, such as the who in the early yeai's of Islam were the 

ruling caste of the Tayyi (Aghdnl, xvi, 50, 1. 7), the ^^*9 1 jh (Hamdani, 

91, 1. 16), the a sub-tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid. 260, 2), etc.® 

The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem,* and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 

van Vloten and Goldziher take to be an old .rirabic word.® 

That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke in the Zeitschrift 
fur Volker psychologic, i. 412 ff., and van Yloten has shown that they 
were connected vith demons and evil,® so that the use of the name 

for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 

The use of in the Qur'an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 

where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 

^ Vide Goldziher, ZDilG, xlv, 085, and Abhaiidlungen, i, 106 ; van Vloten in 
Feestbmidd ami de Goeje, 37 ff. ; Horo\itz, KC, 120. 

‘ So Avc find a j lt.A of the tribe of Jusham [TA, iv, 29) and in Usd al- 

Ghtiba, i, 343, we find a man ^Uaal)l ‘Jj’’ A'hilc in tho Dinan of Tufail (ed. 
Krenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitan b. al-H.ikam. 

’ T’ide the discussion in Robertson Smith, Kiiiship, 229 if. 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Phdology, ix, 99 if. ; 6. B. Graj', Hebreio 
Pioper Xames, p. 91, and I’audissin, Studieii zur semitischcn Sel igionsgeschiclite, i, 
pp. 257-292. 

'■ Goldziher, Abliandluvgen, i, 10 ; van Vloten, FeeHebundel aan de Goeje, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 2. Welihausen, however, Sesle, 157, n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabia name. 

• T’l'de his essay “ Damonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabcm ” in 
WZKM, vii, iiartieularly pp. 174^8, and see Goldziher. Abhandlungen, i, 6 if. 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but tlic 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from IMuhammad's Jewish or Christian environments. 
In the Eabbinic writings ^£32^ is used in this sense, as are the Gk. 

2aTaj/ and the S}t. From tlic Svr. conic tlie Arm. 

and also the Phlv. ideogram {PPGl, 209). the ^1^^922 

Shidan of the Pailiuli fragment,® iii, 2. but it is from the Eth. 
which occurs beside for 6 dialBoXos, that many scholars 

have sought to derive the At. Whether this is so it is now 

perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad's day,® and he in his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Chiistian, probably Abyssinian 
Christian, usage. (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thinks that the word is from 

but influenced by the genuine Arabic meaning demon.) 

(ShVa). 

vi, 65, 160 ; xv, 10 ; xix, 70 ; xxviii, 3, 14 ; xxx, 31 ; xxxiv, 54 ; 
xxxvii, 81 ; liv, 51. 

Sect or party. 

Both plurals and I are used in the Qur'an. 

The verb in the sense of to be 'published abroad, occurs in 

xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive from 

this (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 272). Schwally, Idioticou, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of sect the word has developed under 


^ Niiac 18 the form on the incantation howls, cf. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantation Texts, Glossary, 296. 

“ Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 316. 

’ Hcrzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdiaii 
s'Vnh (Henning, il anichdiaches Beitbuch, 1937, p. 142). 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 47 ; Fantz, Offenbarung, 48 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 92 ; 
Rudolph, AbhSngigkeit, 34 ; Morgoliouth, EBE, x, 540. Praetorius, ZDMG, Ixi, 
619-620, thinks the Eth. is derived from the Arabic, but see Xoldeke, op. cit.. 
against him. 

® Wellhausen, Rests, 157, and see Horovitz, KU, 121. 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr. being a faction as well as 

group {agmen, 7rXrjdo£), PSm, 2576. 


j 1 _«a) 1 {A.ySdbi'un). 

ii, 59 ; v, 73 ; xxii, 17.i 
The Sabians. 


Like the JaI and the Magians, they represent a group 


specially honoured in the Qur'an as but whom they 

represent, is still an unsolved puzzle. 


The exegetes had no idea w'hat people was meant by 


as is evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by Tab. 
on ii, 59. They also difi'ered as to its derivation, some taking it from 

to long for (Shahrastani. ed. Cureton, 203), and others from L^, 

which they say means to change one’s religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell. Origin. 60, 148, is inclined to think that the word is just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Cliristians of S. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


fact that an-Nasafi on xxii, 17, calls the Sabians 

the fact that Huhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem- 
poraries.- seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabaean. Grimmc, Mohammed, 
1904, p. 49. also looked to S. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. Mlrh, whose secondary meaning is tribntmn 
pendere, and which he would interpret as “ Almosen spendend ". 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.® 

'IVellhausen's theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram. K32S 
=1732, and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


^ Sprcngcr, Lebcn, li, 184, thinks nc should read LLa in xix, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

“ Bukhari (ed. Krehl), i, 96, 97 ; ii, 387, 388 ; Ibn Hisham, 229 ; and the rerse 
of Saraqa in Aghhni, xv, 138. 

® Vide Rudolph, Abhdngigkeil, 74, n. 
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practices.! ^Ye ^lijg /o baptize in Mandaean (Noldekc, 

Mand. Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,- we find the root in 
the sect names ^aa-ficodaioi and ^f/3ovaiot. If, as Pedersen 
holds,® the Sabians are Gnostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain. 

{SibgJm). 

ii, 132. 

Baptism. 

The passage is iladinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 

Christians, so that would seem to be a reference to Christian 
baptism.* 

is probably to dye, and tincture (cf. Syr. I^^)- 

occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning juice. It is possible that in all its 

meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the ^ would sliow 

that it must have been very early naturahzed. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian influence. 

Prom = Aram. S732S to dip, it was an easy transition to 

to baptize, and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 
to baptize, to be baptized, ]A. vn»-i^Vn baptism, 

baptist (Schulthess, Lex, 166 ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 

of is clear from Zam. on the passage, and the influence was 

probably Syriac. 

.> f 

t-<i3e.u5 {Suhuf). 

XX, 133 ; liii, 37 ; Ixxiv, 52 ; Ixxx, 13 ; Ixxxi, 10 ; Ixxxvii, 18, 19 ; 
xcviii, 2. 

! Rudolph, op. cit., pp. 68, 69. Pautz, Offenbarung, 148, n., with less likelihood 
suggests the Syr. become 

‘ Die jlidischen Bapliamen, 112 £f. See also Horovitz, KU, 121, 122. 

’ Browne, Festschrift, p. 383 £f. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the Sabi’ans 
were the Mandaeans, but this is questionable. Cf. Ahrens, Muliavimed, 10. 

‘ So Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 7S, and Lane, Lex, sub voo., though Ullmann, Koran, 
14, would take it to refer to eireumeision. 
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Plu. of — a page of writing. 

It is one of the tcclinical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books. All the passages save xcviii, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
his own revelations. The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e.g. in'Antara, xxvii, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 52) — 

IaI JaI# j '^' Agft ^j-4 t_A) 

“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue-tied foreigner,” 
or the verses in Aghani, xx, 24 — 

Ct* li 

“ A page of writing from Laqit to whatever lyadites are in al-Jazirah.” ^ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 

Arabic material, for is obviously denominative.^ It is in S. Arabia 

that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, ZA, xxvi. 161, quotes 
with its plu. from the S. Arabian inscriptions,® 

and in Eth. HAiZ. to write is in very common use,* while 

meaning both scriptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar. 

so commonly used in later times for the Qur’an.® The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


^ Also Mutalammis (cd. Vollcrs, Beitr. Ass., v, 171), and further references by 
Ooldziher in ZDMG, xlvi, 19. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

” Fraenkel, Fremdw, 248. 

“ Glaser, 424, 8, 11 ; Halevy, 199, 8; and cf. Rossini, Glossariitm, 223. 

* Tlillmann, Lex, 1266 if. Pautz, Offenbarung, 123, n., is inclined to derive the 
Qur’anic word from Ethiopia. 

* Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre-Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Vrsprung, 36, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, ef. min P|n2rD 
(Noldckc, Neue Beilrage, 50, n.). Jtqan, 120, makes it clear that , was recognized 
as Abyssinian in origin. 
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from S. Arabia in pre-Islamic times ^ and thus ready to Muhammad's 
hand for his technical use of it in connection with sacred writincrs. 


{Sadaqa). 

ii, 192, 265, 266, 273, 277 ; iv, 114 ; ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105 ; 
Iviii, 13, 14. 

Alms, tithes. ^ ^ 

^ ** 

The denominative verb lJJUai to give alms, occurs in ii, 280 ; 
V, 49 ; xii, 88 ; (3*^ 1 in iv, 94 ; ix, 76 ; Ixiii, 10, and the participles 

and are used several tunes, e.g. ii, 38, 85 ; xxxiii, 35. 

These passages are all late, and the word is used only as a technical 
religious term, just like Heb. npnS, Phon. p*12S, Syr. |o>1. 

The Muslim authorities derive the word from to be sincere, and 


say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one's 
faith. The connection of the root uuth pHS is sound enough, but as a 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin, “ which is very possible. The Syr. with T for would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect Ave find translating iXerjfJLOcrvvr] in common 
use in several forms,® which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there. 


(Siddlq). 

iv, 71 ; xii, 46 ; xix, 42, 57 ; Ivii, 18 ; and v, 79. 

A person of integrity. 

Obviously it may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 
(3*^ on the measure though this form is not very common. 

1 Fraenkel, in£eitr.ils«.,iii, 69 ; Noldekc, A'ette £ei7ra^e, 50 ; Cheikho, A'osra»»’i/ai 
181, 222 ; Horovitz, KU, 69 Ziiumern, Akkad. Fremdv}, 19. 

“ So Fraenkel, Vocab, 20 ; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 195 n. ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 
61 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 180 ; von Kremer, StreifzUge, p. ix. 

“ Schulthess, Lex, 167 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 79 ; and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in the Qur'an, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing, only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as “ the righteous and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. p'’n2S. Thus Fleischer, 
Kldnere Schriflen, ii, 594, says ; ‘‘ Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
pns entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in i 

nach dem belcanntcn reinarabischen 

In the O.T. ineans jitsi, righteous, and is generally rendered 

by SiKaios in the LXX. In the Eabbinic the sense of piety 

becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious, as in Siicca, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 

Abraham, and Idris are called and the Virgin Mary in 


the Qur'an, and there can be httle doubt that both the Arabic 
and the Eth. are of this Aram, origin.^ 


Jsl juj (Sirat). 

Occurs some forty-five times, e.g. i, 5, 6 ; ii, 136, 209, etc. 

A Way. 

The word is used only in a religious sense, usually with the adj. 




and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 


preaching, it is also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (iii, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life in general 
(cf. vii, 15). 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word. 


They were not sure ■whether it was to be spelled j^, or 

jJ,^ and they ■\vere equally uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 


^ Cf. Horovitz, KU, 4S ; Vacca, El, iv, 402 ; Ahrens, ChristlicJies, 19 ; Griuime, 
ZA, xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by the 

occurrence of m = Siddlq (?) as a proper name in the inscription, Glaser, 265 
( = CIS, iv. No. 287), though the vocalization here may be Sadiq (Bossini, Glossarium, 
222 ; cf. Eyckmans, Xoms propres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name EvSvk may also 
represent p’nS (Harris, Glossary, 141). 

‘ Vids Bagh. on i, 6, and Jawhari, sub voe. 
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propounding a theory that hi the dialect of Hijaz it was fern, and in tlic 
dialect of Tainlm masc. Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322 ; Mitzhir, i, 130 ; 
Mutmv, 50. They said it was Greek, and are right in so far as it was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram, and thence into Arabic. 

The word was doubtless first introduced by the Roman administra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
(TTpara (cf. Procopius, ii. 1), and thence Aram. K'’t3ntDOK; 

KtDIOK ; X^£3“10 1 ; Syr. From Aram, it was an early 

borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.® 




(Sarli). 


xxvii, 44 ; xxviii, 38 ; xl, 38. 


Tower. 


The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawhari), or the name of a castle {TA, ii, 179), while some say it means 


glass tiles — is^i. All these explanations, however, seem 
to be drawn from the Qur'anic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from 




Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 51, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth. a room, sometimes used for templum. 

sometimes for palatium, but as Dillmann, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes altiores conspicuae. This is a much likelier origin than the Aram, 
nns, which, though in the Targum to Jud. ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


equivalent of Ar. of ^ If doubtful if the word 

^ Cf. Krauss, Griechiache und lateiniache LehnworUr im Talmud, ii, 82, AIS. .A 
parallel formation is HT'TID (= UVU^QD) = orpaTu!m\a. 

* Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 

Aramaic into Fahlavi as arat. Cf. Bailey in JRAS, 1934, p. 503. 

* Fraenkcl, Focofi, 25 ; von Kremer, Idem, 226, n. ; Dvofak, Fremdw, 26, 31, 76 ; 
Vollers, ZX)MG, 1, 614 ; li, 314. 

‘ Hoffmann, ZA, xi, 322. Whnt Fraenkel, Fremdw, 237, means by fimS I know 
not. 
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occurs in the genuine old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions, where X4 *)Aj X4*)A = aediheium datum (Bossini, 
Glossarium, 225). 


LX, (Salaba). 

iv, 156 ; V, 37 ; vii, 121 ; xii, 41 ; xx, 74 ; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages are all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission. 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 
tive from ■ This «— occurs m the old poetry, e.g. an-Nabigha, 

ii, 10 (Ahlwardt, Bivans, p. 4), and ‘Adi b. Zaid (Aglmni, ii, 24), etc., 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. Syr. , as 

Fraenkel, Froudu’, 276, claims. The word is not original in Aram., how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 

represented by the Pers. (Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614). Mingana, 

Syriac Influence, 86, claims that it was from Syr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram, that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth. 't’KAfl 
seems to be of this originj it may be so.® 

{Salawat). 
xxii. 41. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb. 
(Baid. and Zam. on the passage ® : al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 95 ; as-Suyuti, 

1 The form is later and derived from the Arabic (Nbldeke, Nem Beitrage, 33). 

, So Ahrens, Christliches, 40. 

, That it was a borrowing is evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al-‘UkbarI, Imla', ii, 89. 
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Itq, 322 ; al-KhafajI, 123 ; as-Sijistanl, 201). This idea that it is Hebrpw 
is derived, of course, from the notion that the word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. Krnbs which means frayer, but the 
theory of Ibn Jinni in his MvMasab, quoted by as-Suyuti, 55, 

that it is Syriac, is much more likely,^ for though means 

frayer, the commonly used 1^0^^ means a place of prayer, 
i.e. irpocrevy^, which Eudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7, n..® would take 
as the reference in the Quranic passage. As we find X®1^ = chapel 
in a S. Arabian inscription,® however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S. Arabian and thence into the northern language. 


(Salla). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To pray. 

“■‘i ^ f 

Besides the verb we find in the Qur’an a j!C^ prayer, one 

who prays, and . JLaa place of prayer. however, is denominative 

from A _^U«, as Sprenger, Leben, iii, 527, n. 2, had noted,'* and ajJUa 

itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldeke, 
Qorans, 255, 281). 

The origin, of course, is from = iZq^ as has been 

generally recognized,® for the Eth. RA”’!’ is from the same source 
(Noldeke, Neiie Beitrdge, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 

but more probably from Sjrr.,® for the common phrase a^^aH ^Isl, 

aslVensinck, Joden, 105, notes, is good Syriac. It was an early borrow ing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite familiar 


* Praenkel, Vocab, 21 ; D^ ofak, Fretndw, 31 ; Schwally, Idiothon, 80, 125. 

® See also Pautz, OffeiiAarung, 149. 

® Hommel, Sitdarab. Chreal., 125 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 224. 

‘ The primary meaning of is to roasl.cf. Heb.nbS ; Eth. f^tUD- al-Kliafaji, 
124, seems to feel that is a borrowed form. 

‘ Praenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Wensinek, El, Art. “ Salat ” ; Bell, Origin, 51, 91, 142 ; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 149 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 56 j Grunbaum, ZDilG, xl, 275 ; 
Mittwooh, Entalehungsgeschichte dec ialamischen Gebets, pp. 6, 7 If. ; Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, 65 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 117. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Schwaily, Idiotioon, 80, 125. 
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in pre-Islamic days,i and the substantive •preces is found in 

the S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 224). 


{Saimm). 

vi, 74 ; vii, 134 ; xiv, 38 ; xxi, 58 ; xxvi, 71. 

An idol. 

fi. 

Found only in the plu. , and only in relatively late passages. 

It is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites. 

As we find m in the S. Arabian inscriptions,® D. H. Muller, 


WZKM, i, 30, would regard as a genuine Arabic word. It has, 
however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 

. <4 * ^ ^4 

driven to derive it from meaning fj i {LA, xv, 241 ; al-Khafaji. 
124). 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root D7S 


appears to be common Semitic,® cf. Akk. nalmu * and Ar. to cut 

off, so Heb. D'PIS; Phon. a'PS ; Aram. ; Syr. an 

image, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone. 

and xna^s occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 
inscriptions (RjEjS, ii, 467, 477 ; Cook, Glossan/, 101),® and it was from 
some such Aram, form that the word came into use in N. Arabia,® 


giving us the na3IS we find in a Safaite inscription,'^ the of the 

early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
□32S in an inscription from Mada’in Salih. ® 


1 Noldeke, A'eiie Beitrdge, 29, and cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 203 = Diwan, iv, 11. 
“ CIS, iv. No. ii, 1. 4-, and see Gildemcistcr, ZDMG, xxiv, 180 ; BES, ii, 485. 
a But see Noldeke, ZDMG, xl, 733. 

* Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 8. 

a So the S. Arabian Si (Bossini, Glossarium, 224 ; BES, ii, 485). 
a Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175, n. 2 ; Bobertson Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

a Halevy, in JA, vii® s6rio, xvii, 222. 

« BES, ii. No. 1128. 
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^ 1 {Suwd ). 
xii, 72. 

A drinking cup. 

It occurs only in tte Joaepli story for the king’s drinking cup 
which was put in Benjamin’s sack. 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 

of variant readings — ♦a, besides the 
accepted ^1 Either or would make it mean a 

measure for grain, and or would probably mean something 

fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic, but Noldeke has 
shown that it is the Eth. X“Pd, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen. xl ^ in the Ethiopic Bible. 


{Saivami‘). 
xxii, 41. 




Plu. of A«.« a cloister. 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a Sabian place of worship. They agree, 

however, in deriving it from (cf. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 
agrees,* thinking that originally it must have meant a high tapering 

building.® The difficulty of deriving it from however, is obvious, 

and al-Khafaji, 123, lists it as a borrowed word. 

Its origin is apparently to be sought in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. a hermit's cell (Noldeke, Beitrage, 

* Xeue Beitrage, 55. 

“ Fremdw, 269. 

° It certainly has the meaning of minaret in such passages as Aghani, xx, 85 ; 
Amali, ii, 79 ; Jabiz, Mdbasin, 161, and Dozy, Supplement, i, 845. So the Jiidaco- 
Tunisian HJIDS means campanile (Noldeke, Seue Beitrage, 52). Lammens, ROC, 
ix (1904), pp. 35, 33, suggests that originally meant the pillar of a Stylite 

ascetic. 
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52), 1 though we have as yet no S. Arabian word vuth which to com- 
pare it. 

o j (Sura). 

xl, 66 ; bdv, 3 ; Ixxxii, 8. 

Form, picture. 

• • 

AVe also find the denominative verb j in iii, 4 ; vii, 10 ; xl, 
66 ; Ixiv, 3. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf. LA, vi, 143, 144. The word has no root in 

Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a Vj which 

means fo incline a thing towards (cf. Heb. niO to turn aside, and the 
sum, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 272. suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr. form, image, figure, from a root jo^ to desoibe, 

picture, form (cf. Heb. to delineate). In Aram, also KHliJ and 
mean picture, form, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find not infrequently Avith the meaning of image.^ It is very 

probable that it w’as from S. Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North,® and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs in the early 
poetry. 


^ (&?(»?) and {Stydm), 

ii, 179, 183, 192 ; iv, 94 ; v, 91, 96 ; xix, 27 ; Iviii, 5. 

Fasting. 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiii, 35, 


being obviously denominative from 


uuviuu»iy uvuuiuiuauivt; iivxii 

It Avill be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which Avas doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source. That there Avere JcAA'ish influences on the Qur'anic 


* Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 7 n. 

“ T’lde Hommel, CftjcatomalA, 125 ; llordtmann, Htmyor. /naeft., 14, 15 ; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 223. 

® So Zimmein, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, Jodrn, 120ir..i 
while Sprenger, Lebeiu iii, 55 if., has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon. In Noldeke-Schwally, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur'anic teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manichaeans. and Margoliouth. Early Dei-elopiiirnt, 149, thinks its 
origin is to be sought in some system other than the Jeivish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom. 

^T’raenkel, I’ ocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb. D13 ,- but it Ls 
more hkely to have come from Aram. D12i, Syr. which is also 

the source of the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue Beilrdye, 36), and the Arm. 
J-ni/l® The Syr. form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, asMingana. Syriac Iiijhieiirc. 
86, urges. The word would seem to have been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,^ hut whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain.® 


CPaghut). 

ii, 257, 259 ; iv, 54, 63, 78 ; v, 65 ; xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious word is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Eaghib, Mufradat, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to serve Allah and avoid Taghut (xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19) ; 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Taghut and have 
Taghut as their patron (iv, 78 ; ii, 259) ; some seek oracles from 
Taghut (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached becau.se 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Taghut 
(iv, 54 ; V, 65). 

It is thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. From Tab. and Bagh. on ii, 257. we 


^ Cf. Sohwally, Jdioticon, 74. 

* Grunbaum, ZDMG, xl, 275, is uncertain whether from Heb. or Aram. ; ef. niso 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 150, n. 3. 

° Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 306. 

* Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 179. 

® iSchwaliy, Idioticon, 74 n. : “ Xatorlich mussen auch die heidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als religiose tlbung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam cingefiihrtc 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novum.” 
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learn that some thought it meant others j>-Ljl or 

fr ft " ^ 

others jtjl or and some thought it a name for al-Lat and 

al-‘Uzza. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 

word, a form from to go beyond the limit {LA, xix, 232 ; TA, 

X, 225, and Raghib, op. cit.). This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq, 322 ; Mutaw, 37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan-word from Abyssinian. 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic mj7tD error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sank, x, 28**, 
DDnira*?! oab *■ woe to you and to your idols ”, and 
whose cognate Nmya is frequently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,^ a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 

of to go astray (cf. Heb. 11172 ; Syr. ; Ar. 

Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghut,* but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Schwally, Idioticon, 38, points out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is meaning error, yet in the Christian- 

Palestinian dialect we find the form which gives quite as 

close an equivalent as the Targumic Nmi7B. The closest parallel, 
however, is the Eth. from an unused verbal root tnPtO (the 

equivalent of 11172, which primitively means defection from the 

true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the eiScoXa of 
both the LXX and N.T. It is probable, as Noldeke, A^eite Beitrage, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyutl's authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin.^ 


^ Geiger, 203, and sec examples in Levy, 3*11', i, 312. 

* Von Kremcr, Ideeii, 226, n. ; Fraenkel, l’oca6, 23 ; Pants, Offenbarung, 175 ; 
Eickmann, A>yelologie, 48; Jlargoliouth, ERE, vi, 249; Hirschfeld, Jddische 
Ble7nente, 65. 

“ Scliulthcss, Lex, 76. Slingana, Syriac Influence, 85, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

* Noldeke, op. cit., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the incantation 
texts NmyC3 means false deity, which is very close to the Qur’anic usage. Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 290. 
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(Tdlut). 
ii, 248, 250. 

Saul. 

Some of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word. Baid. 

tells us thatit is a^nd al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103 ; al-KhafajI, 

128, give it as non-Arabic. 

The Heb. word is bwa; and none of the Christian forms derived 
therefrom give us any parallel to CjJ^. The philologers derive his 
name from J Us to he tall, evidently influenced by the Bibhcal story, 
as we see from Bagh. on ii, 248. Gleiger, 182, suggested that Cj jJUs was 

a rhyming formation from JlL> to parallel The word is not 

kno^sTi earher than the Qur’an,- and would seem to be a formation of 

Muhammad himself from a name which he may not have heard 

or remembered correctly, and formed probably under the influence 

of JUs to rhyme withtl) A’ 



{Taba‘a}. 


iv, 154 ; vii, 98, 99 ; ix, 88, 94 ; x, 75 ; xvi, 110 ; xxx, 59 ; .xl, 37 ; 
xlvii, 18 ; Ixiii, 3. 


To seal. 

Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God “ sealing up the hearts of un- 
believers. 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root seems to be to sink in, 
cf. Akk. tebu. to sink in, tabbi’u, diver ; Heb. ySQ ; Aram. ; 

S}T. to sink ; Eth. m9"0, to dip, to immerse.^ Erom this came 


^ Thi.9 was known to the Coramentatois, e.g. ath-Tha‘labi, Q!ms, 185, says that his 
name in Heb. is J jLi, which is a very fair representation of tS^’p blNB?. 

“ The occurrence in Samau’al is obviously not genuine ; cf. Noldeke, ZA, xxvii, 
178. 

» Horovitz, KU, 123 ; JPX, 163. 

* Maybe the Ar. rust represents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. S73Q coin ^ ; Akk. 
timbu’u, signet-ring ; Heb. signet ; Syr. seal 

{(r(f)payLs) and coin {voptafia). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of sealing 

the Arabic verb is denominative from lU which is derived from the 

Syr. We actually find used in the sense of obstwpefecit 

in Eph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 95, 1. 26 — lAjiiZ ]lo ^ooi 
and S73fi3 occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 105). 

(Tabaq). 

Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14 ; Ixxxiv, 19. 

Stage or degree. 

The form 3 used in Ixvii, 3 ; Ix.xi, 14, is really the plu. of 

It is used only of the stages of the heavens, both in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmem, .AH'ad. Frefi)idii',iQ, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. tubuqtu, plu. tubuqati, 
meaning WeUrchime (wokl in 7 Stiifen iibereinander gedacht). 

[Jahara). 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. iii, 37 ; v, 45. 

To make clean or pure. 

The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram, 
"inffl to be clean ; NniT’CD, Syr. ]>ol4 brightness ; Heb. HHO 

to be dean, pure ; the S. Arabian )Vin in Hal, 682 (Rossini, Glossariim, 
159), and the Ras Shamra intD. 

In its technical sense of “to make rehgiously pure”, however, 
there can be little doubt that it, like the Eth. hVUd and 
(Noldeke, Ne 2 ie Beitrdge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that nUB is used frequently in Leviticus 

^ In Tyrian circles as early as the third century b.c. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 105. 
® As Fraenkel notes, the un-Arabic form is itself sufficient evidence that 
it is a borrowed form. 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in the Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Muhannnad’s use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 


{TvJbd). 
xiii, 28. 

Good fortune, happiness. 

The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 
(Raghib, Mufraddt, 312), though not all of them were happy 

• •• 

with this solution as we see from Tab. on the passage, and both as- 
Suyutl, Itq, 322, and al-Jawallqi, Mu‘arrab, 103, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word.^ 

It is obviously the Syr. = fiaKupios or fiaKapicrpos, as 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, saw,* which, of course, is connected with the 

common Semitic root 31tD, which appears in Arabic as * 

and S. Arabian as n?in. 

. > 

(Tut). 

ii. 60, 87 ; iv, 153 ; xix, 53 ; xx, 82 ; xxiii, 20 ; xxviii, 29, 46 ; lii, 
1 ; xcv, 2. 

Mt. Sinai. 

Twice it is expressly coupled with tliL-w, and except in lii, 1, 

where it might mean mountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sinai.* 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word. 
al-Jawaliql, Mu’arrab, 100 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Kdtib, 527 ; as-SuyutI, 
M Hzliir, i, 130 ; and Raid- onlii, 1, give it as a S 3 n:iac word, though others, 

* They were nneertain, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian — 
Mutaw, 39, 51. 

- So llingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Dvorak, Freradw, 18. 

’ Lagarde, Vbersicht, 26, 69. 

' See Kunstlinger, “ Tur und Gabal im Kuran,” in Roeznik Orjentaliatyczny, v 
(1927), pp. 58-67. 
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as we learn from as-SuyutI, llq, 322, thought that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. “Ills = Trerpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of cliff, and Aram. KHltD is a mountain. So in the 

Targums '^01 NHIB is Mt. Sinai,^ but the j of the 

Qur'an is obviously the Syr. «aI*.co >q^ which occurs beside 1>Q^ 

jl_9 jiU (Tiff an). 

vii, 130 ; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what to make of it. Tab. tells 
us that some took it to mean water, others death, others a torrent of 
rain , others a qreat storm,^ and so on, and from Zam. we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the rinderpest or a plaque of 
boils. 

Fraenkel, Tocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic X3D1t5 
which is used, e.g., by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and which occurs in the 
Tahnud in connection with Noah's story {Sank. 96»). Fraenkel's 
theory has been generally accepted,* but we find in 

Mandaean meaning deluge in general (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 22, 
136, 309).® and Syr. ]i2)a4 is used of Noah's flood in Gen. vi, 17, 
and translates Kara/cAuc/xov in the N.T., so that Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source. 

The flood .story was known before Muhammad's time, and we find 

the word used in connection therewith in verses of al-A‘sha 

and Umayya b. Abl-s-Salt,® but it is hardly possible to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 

* Vide Onkelos on Ex. xix, 18. 

* Fraenkel, T’oeaft, 21 ; Mingana, Sytiac Influence, 88; and see Horovitz, JPX, 
170 ; KU, 123 ff. ; Guidi, Della Sede, 371. 

* It ean hardly be conneeted, however, with the Gk. TV(^iov. 

* Hirsehfcld, Beitrdge, 43 ; Horovitz, KO, 23 ; Mas&ignon, Lexique, 52 ; Well- 
hausen, ZD MG, Ixvii, 633. 

“ Also on the incantation bowls, of. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 290. 

* Al-A‘sha in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 145 = Diwan, xiii, 39 ; Umayya, xx\i, 1 ; 
XXX, 10 (ed. Schulthess). 
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iii, 43 : v, 110 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 11 ; xvii, 63 ; xxiii, 12 ; xxviii. 38 ; 
xxxii, 6 ; xxxvii, 11 ; xxxviii, 71, 77 ; li, 33. 

Clay. 

The Qur'an uses it particularly for the clay out of vhich man 
was created. 

Jawhari and others take it to be from jll», but this verb is clearly 

denominative, and Fraenkel, Frcmdtv, 8, is doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from N. Semitic. 

We find K3'’£5 clay in Jewish Aram, but not commonly used. The 
Sjt:. was much more widely used. From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian, where we find 
the Phlv. ideogram tina, meaning clay or mud (PPGL 219 : 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 119), and it w'as probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Aa-abic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Hamdsa. 712, 1. 14. 




{'Alain). 

Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu. 


The world, the universe. 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is gcnume 
Arabic are not very successful.* Eaghib, Mufraddt, 349, quotes as 


parallels and ^rla-. but these are borrowings from and 

UoAm respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdic, 252 and 193). Another indica- 


tion that the word is foreign is the plu. form (Fraenkel, 

Yoccd), 21). 

It is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.® Hirschfeld, Bcitraye, 37, pleads for 


* Fischer, Glossar, 86, shows that this plu. in the Qur'an means “ mankind 

* In S. Arabian, however, we have i'lo — mwndum (Rossini, Gloasarium, 207). 

° That it was an early borrowing is clear from the faet that occurs in a 

monotheistic S. Arabian inscription published by Mordtmann and Muller in If'ZKJI, 
X, 287 ; cf. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewish originj and there is much to be said in favour of this. Heb. 

means any duration of time, and in the Eabbinic writings it, 
like Aram. eonies to mean age or world, as e.g. HTn D‘?irn 

“ this world ” as contrasted with the next NSH D^117n (Levy, 
iii, 655). Griinbaum also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 

common Qur’anic c_jj is precisely the D'’Q^1J7n ]13"1 of 

the Jewish liturgy. On the other hand, occurs in Palm, and 

D^l? in Nab. inscriptions,^ and the Syr. IViSs, which Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both dicov and Koafios, 
while the expression in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, 

is, as Schwally notes,® a curiously close parallel in form to the Qur’anic 


lift {‘Abd). 

Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. A^Lft . etc.). 

A worshipper. 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. abdu * ; Heb. nSS? ; 
O.Aiam. nSS? ; S}t. ; Phon. *1317 ; Sab. HR® (and perhaps 

Eth. Otttn, Dillmann, Lex, 988). 

The question of its being a loan-word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root. If its primitive 
meaning is to loorship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There is reason, 
however, to doubt whether loorsldp is the primitive meaning. In the 
O.Axam. *1317 means to tmke or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram, and Syr. In Heb. *15^ is to work,^ and so 
*1317 primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this.’' AVith *1317 meaning to 


^ So de Saoj", JA, 1829, p. 161 fif. Fautz, Offenbarung, 103, n. 5, and see Sacco, 
Credetize, 28 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 41, 129 ; Horovitz, J PK, 215. 

“ It occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zenjirli inscription. 

’ Idiotkon, 67, 68 = e’u tous duTicas. 

‘ Ziimnern, Akkad. Fremdw, 47. 

* Notice particularly the Niph. to be tilled, used of land. 

“ ZDMG, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. 7'fl^ to work and I'flC a labourer. 
’ Gerber, Verba Detiominativa, p. 14. 
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serve, we get Heb. *15?? ; Aram. ! Syr. Plion. HDi? ; 

and Akk. abdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. Jil'c* 
Sab. tlFlo. From this it is a simple matter to see how with the 

developing cults 1 3S7 comes to be a worshipper, and lo worship, 
i.e. to serve God. 

The inscriptions from N. Arabia contain numerous examples of 
nSS? joined with the name of a divinity, e.g. = 

Juc ; naaini; = sb jlc ; n'pnnr = ■, 

xn'rxiar = aUI jl^ ; HTS?‘?Knni: = iJl A^, to quote 
only from the Sinaitic inscriptions.^ Also in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions we find ‘Abd ‘Athtar ; ‘Abd Kallal ; 

mmo ‘Abd Shams, etc.** It thus seems clear that the sense of 
ivorship, icorshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre-Islamic times,* though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 
Jewish n317. 


(_$ {'AbqarVj. 

Iv, 76. 

A kind of rich carpet. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan Sura in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 

The exegetes were quite at a loss to explain the word. Zam. says 
that it refers to a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 

wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that JLs- is the same as 

^ Cook, Glossary, 87, 88. For the Safaitio see Dlinsy : IjnSy, etc., in Littmann, 
Semitic Inscriptions, 1904 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 155, 240, 241, and compare 
the Phon. examples in Harris’ Glossary, 128, 129. 

“ T’ide Filter, Index of South Arabian Names, for references, and Rossini, Glossarium, 
201 . 

® It was commonly used in this sense in the old poetry, see Cheikho, Nasraniya, 
172. Ahrens, Christlickes, 20, would derive Jjhc directly from the ^12^ : cf. 
Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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(j'jJ 01’ states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 

It seems to be an Iranian word. Addai Sher, 1 14, suggests that it 
is the Pers. jl^i I, i.e. jD t_j!, meaning “something splendid”, from 


I )1 splendour and something fnade. That would be Ph lv. j jj 

db = lustre, splendour i (cf. Skt. and kar = labour, affair ® 

from Av. kdr (cf. Skt. ^iTT),® so Phlv. would mean a 

splendid or gorgeous piece of work. It must he admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial. 


{‘Mq). 

xxii, 30, 34. 

Ancient. 

It occurs only in a Madinan Sura in a reference to the Ka‘ba 

• •• 

The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 


trv to derive it from 


whose meaning, as commonly used in the 


old poetry, is to be free. The verb occurs in Akk. etequ ; Heb. pfll? 
meaning to move, to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram, development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew.* 
Aram. p^nr, xp^ni: ; Syr. are quite commonly 

used, and pnr, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm, inscription of 
A.D. 193,® but Vollcrs, ZDMG, xlv, 354 ; li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiquus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source.® 


' PPGl, 87, and cf. Horn, Gnmdrtss, § 3. 

“ West, Glossal y, 194, and Horn, Grundrisa, § 831. 

“ Uartholomae, AIW, 444 ff. 

* BOB, 801. 

‘ de Vogue, Inset iptions. No. 6, 1. 4, and cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuoh, 348 ; Byckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 172. 

* It was used in the early poetry, e.g. Al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zmi GedicTUe, i, 18) and 
Mufaddaliyat, xxvi, 34. 
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ix, 73 ; xiii, 23 ; xvi, 33 ; xviii, 30 ; xix, 62 ; xx, 78 ; xxxv, 30 ; 
xxxviii, 50 ; xl, 8 ; Ixi, 12 ; xcviii, 7. 

Eden. 

It is always found in the combination jAfr as Garden 

of Eden, and always used escliatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve. It is not found in the earliest Suras, 
and is commonest in quite late passages. Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and in xxvi. 85. 

refers to it as 

The general theory of the MusUm savants is that it is a genuine 
Arabic word from jXe. to abide or stay in a place [LA, xvii, 150 ; 

TA,ix,274),andIlaghib,iliu/radat, 328, says that jAe means ji 

Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn from as- 
Suyuti, /<g, 323, though the authorities were divided as to whether 
it was Syriac or Greek. 

Obviously jAc represents the Heb. and as 

is properly delight, pleasure (the 6 k. 9780107 ), ^ the 4\>- of 

xxvi, 85, is a very fair translation. The Arabic equivalent of ]ni7, 

however, is jAc, with its derivatives jAe and 4t’Ac delicacy, 
softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 

of a derivation from jAc. 

Marracci, Befutationcs, 315, claimed that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,® though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbinic writings that psi means a heavenly abode. It is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr. which is used not 

' Cf. to be soft, and the Hiph. to live idieatdy, voluptuously. Sycz, Eigen- 
namen, 14, however, wants to derive it from Babylonian edinu meaning JfeW or stejipe. 

® De Sacy in JA, 1829, vol. iv, pp. 175, 176 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215 n. ; Sacco, 
Credenze, 163. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings.^ It was from the S 3 nr. that the Arm. uif/./rh * was derived, 
but one must admit with Horovitz, Parodies, 7, that the Syriac word 
was not so commonly used as the Rabbinic and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation. 

. Jt ( Arab). 

Ivi, 36. 

Pleasing. 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

delights of Paradise, where the ever-virgin spouses are ci'j-i 

which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them. 

The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar. root 
which does not normally have any meaning which we can connect 

with in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, Leben, ii, 508, n., 

suggested that it iras to be explained from Heb. one of the 

meanings of which is to he sweet, pleasing, used, e.g., in Ez. xvi, 37 ; 
Cant, ii, 14, very much as in the Quranic passage. So in the Targums 
anr means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TIY, ii, 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an early 
borrowing. 

jje- (‘Azzara). 

V, 15 ; vii, 156 ; xlviii, 9. 

To help. 

It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 
aid in religious matters. 

Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of to correct or punish, 

* Fide Andrae, Ursprung, 151. 

‘ Hubschmaiin, ZDMG, xlvi, 231 ; Arm. Gramm, i, 300. In the old version of 
Genesis, however, the word used is bghiT, which is obviously from the Greek ’EStp. 
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nor can it be a normal development of to reprove, bla7>ie. The 

Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’anic use of the word from the 
Hadith vrhose usage is obviously dependent on the Qur'an itself 
(LA, vi, 237). 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borroived "1TJ7 or rTHTtf meaning help, succour, which would 
have come to Muhammad from liis contaet with the Jewish connnuni- 
ties.i AstheHeb. andPhon. "1TI7 ; Aram, ; Sjt:. are cognate 

with the At. jAfr to aid, it is possible to consider j Jc as a by-form of 

jAc, just as HTl? occurs, though infrequently, beside "ni7 in the 

Palm, inscriptions,* but the fact that it is jjc and not j Jc which 
means to help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative. 

{‘Uzair). 
ix, 30. 

Ezra. 

The reference is to the Biblical Ezra,® and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign. al-Jawaliql, Mu‘arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The Heb. is 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 

Finkel, MW. xvi, 306 sugg^ts that it is a misreading for j Jc 

from Ps. ii, 7, but this does not seem possible. Majdl Boy mt\icBi(llelin 
de la Soc. Khediviale de Geographie, vu® ser.. No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents Osin's, but this is absurd. Casanova, JA, cev (1924), 
p. 3G0, would derive it from ‘?KTTj; or but all the proba- 

bilities are that it stands for KHTSI, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,^ or possibly 

* So Horovitz, JPy, 214. 

- Lidzbarski, Ilandlmch, 338. 

® Said, on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the 
statement of the Qur’an that they called Ezra the Son of God. 

* See also Horovitz, KD, 127, 167 ; JPN, 169 ; Kiinstlinger, OLZ, xxxv (1932), 
381-3. 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandaean Ehzar ^ is too remote to be fruitful. 


xxvii, 39. 

Demon. 

The philologers would derive it from to rub with dust, and tell 

us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf. LA, vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difficulty ivith it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109. 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlviii. 17, would take it as a genuine Arabic word.* Hess, 
ZS, ii, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that it is 

Persian, derived from Phlv. afriian * (cf. Av. 

dfrlndt*), which in Mod. Pers. is Jb the participle from 
to create, Paz. dfridan, Phlv. (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 

and used like the Ar. for creature. 


('Illlyun). 

Ixxxiii, 18, 19. 

It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men's good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


angel court xix, 327 ; others that it means 

the heights (Tab. in loco), and others, arguing that ^ ^ ^ in 

V. 20 interprets Tll^mn, said it meant a book (Bagh). 


^ This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests ; cf. Lidzbarski, Johatmesbuch, 
ii, 78 ff. 

‘ Vide also his Nominalbildung, § 350. 

’ Horn, Giundriss, J 39, and cf. Vullers, Lex, i, 44. 

‘ Beichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuck, Glossary, 428. 
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Fraenkel, Yocah, 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb. which is used as an appellation of God among both 

Hebrews and Phoenicians.^ and as meaning higher or upper is used of 
chambers of a house (Ez. xli, 7 ; xlii, 5), and in the Eabbinic writings 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Worterbuch, 
iii, 653).^ 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth. OAP, whose 
participle, he says, means bunt gefdrbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews. 


{‘Imad). 

xiii, 2 ; xxxi, 9 ; civ, 9 (sing. ; Ixxxix, 6. 

A column or pole. 

The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root A.P 

to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk. imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root einedu, ‘md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb. mss? ; Phon. nSS? pillar, and Aram. 
Kmss: ; Palm. NmSS? ; Syr. pillar. If so it must 

also have influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. 

(D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Denhndler axis Abessinien, 80) ® and 
Eth. 09 °^, also meaning pillar. 

From the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 
the At. a pillar, and thence the denominative verb to prop, 

from which the Qur’anic would have been derived. In this case 
it would have been an early borrowing. 


^ Hofimann, Phonizische Inschriften, pp. 48, 60, and Philo Byblius in Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang., i, 80 (ed. Oainsford), koto tovtovs yiverai ns ’EXioSv KaXovfievos *Y 0iotos. 

‘ Xoldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 28, and Horovitz, JPN, 215, agree that the origin 
was Jewish. 

® Cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 209 ; RyckmanB, Nome propres, i, 166. 
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f - 

jl {‘Imran). 
iii, 30, 31 ; Ixvi, 12. 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,*^ Sale,® 
and Weil,® we have no need to look elsewhere than the of 

T : “ 

the O.T. for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr. 

Sycz, Eigennamen, 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applied to m?3S7 because the name seems to be a formation from 

jj^, and used in pre-Islamic times. Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqaq, 314, tells us 

of an jl yf among the Quda'a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma‘drif, 223, speaks 

of an ^ jl yf at Mecca. D. H. Miiller, WZKM, i, 25, says 

the name was loiown in S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Ejihemeris. ii, 331. which reads Avdov ^aXefiov /ce 
'Efipdvov Bdo’crou- as well as the Abu ’Imran mentioned in 
AI-A'sha.'* Horovitz, KU. 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
inscriptions (cf. Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 167). 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur'anic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159). 

Cj {‘A nkahiU). 

xxix, 40. 

Spider. 

' ChrisMogie, pp. 22-8, followed by Sayous, Jesua-Chriat d'aprea Mahomet, Paris, 
1880, pp. 36, 36. 

° Koran, p. 46, n, 3. 

s Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 195, n. 

‘ Diwdn (ed. Geyer), xxvii, 18. 
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The ending O would suggest that it is of Aram, origin (Geiger. 
45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb. is where 

the Heb. would lead us to expect a in Arabic, as e.g. 2^J7"1S and 
; 3^2/ and , etc. 

The form in the Targums is Kn'’53i? or as in 

spider's web, and it was probably from some Aram, 
form that it entered Arabic.^ The word occurs with n already in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac. Mission, 25).^ 


V, 114. 

A festival. 

This sole occurrence is in the latest Madinan Sura in connection 
with Muhammad's curious confusion on the Lord’s supper. 

The Lexicons try to derive it from 5 Ip, though as we see from 

the discussion of al-Azharl in LA, iv, 314, they were somewhat in 
difficulties over it. Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 276, pointed out that it has no 
derivation in Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr. 

though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumic 
is not impossible as the source. It would have been an early borrowing, 
for already in the Minaean inscriptions N?®i*i means /esf ton instituit 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 205). 


( Isa). 

ii, 81, 130, 254 ; iii, 40-8, 52, 78 ; iv, 156-169 ; v, 50, 82, 109-116 ; 
vi, 85 ; xix, 35 ; xxxiii, 7 ; xlii, 11 ; xliii, 63 ; Ivii, 27 ; Ixi, 6, 14. 
Jesus. 

The majority of these passages are late. The name is generally 

* 

» Vide BOB, 747. 

‘ Vide Hess, Die Entzifferung der thamudischen Inschriften, No. 153. 

’ Cf. Cheikho, Naamniya, 173 ; Fischer, Glossar, 90. 
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jf ; ^ and is frequently accompanied by cbaracteristic N.T. 

titles, e.g. ^-3 J- 

Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 


from to be a dingy white, whence a reddish whiteness 

aJ' 

(Lane, sub voc.), or from meaning a stallion’s urine ; so 

Raghib, Mufraclat, 359 (cf. LA, viii, 31). Zam. on iii, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn, ^ and there were many who 
recognized it as a foreign word.^ al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 105 ; al-KhafajI, 
134, give it as sucli, and in LA, viii, 30 if., we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sida, Jawharl, and az-Zajjaj classed it as Jawhari, Sihah, sub 

voc., gives it as Syriac, but Baid. on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship. Some have suggested 
that it is really Esau "WV, and was learned by Mu^mmad from Jews 
who called Jesus so out of hatred.® There is no evidence, however, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 

formation to correspond with ja and on the analogy 

of Harun and Qarun ; Harut and Marut ; Yajuj and Majiij, etc. 
There may be some truth in this.'* Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragraimnaton miT’ in Gk. became mm, 
suggests that perhaps 1710'’ “ lu a la maniere occidentale ” has produced 


but this is hardly likely. 

Fraenkel, WZKM, iv, 334, 335, suggests that the name niay 

have been so formed from by Christians in Arabia before 


* Baid. follows Zam. in this. Zwemer, Jloslem Christ, 34, has quite misunderstood 

Baid. on this point. Baid. does not argue for a derivation from but definitely 

repudiates it. al-‘Ukbari, Imia', i, 164, says clearly jliiil ■<) V- 

® See the discussion in Abu Hayyan, Bahr, i, 2!)7. 

® This was suggested by Roediger (Fraenkel, WZKil, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauer 
(Noldeke, ZD 316, xli, 720, n.), and is set' forth again by Fautz, Offenbarung, 191. 
The case against it is elaborated by Derenbourg, SEJ, xviii, 127, and Rudolph, 
Abhdngigkeit, 66. 

* This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861, cf. 3IW, i, 267-282, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 25. 
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Muhammad. It is not unusual to find .tbrabic using an initial 17 in 
words borrowed from Aram.,^ and the dropping of final 17 is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Manichaean “koktiirkish” fragments^ 
from Turfan,® and the late Jewish 1K7'’ for 1712?'’ (Levy, Worlerbiich, 
ii, 272). The form ‘Isa, however, does not occur earlier than the 

Qur’an,* whereas appears to have been used in personal names 

at an early period, cf. Aghanl, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion ” ® due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation. 


(Fdjir). 

1 - 

Ixxi, 28 ; plu. a Ixxx, 42, and ji— aeS, xxxviii, 27 ; Ixxxii, 14; 

Ixxxiii, 7. 

Wicked. 

With this must be taken the verb JstS to act icickedly, Ixxv, 5, and 

f *. 

j jskA wickedness, xci, 8. 


This set of words, as Ahrens, Christliches, 31, notes, has nothing 

to do with the root to break forth or its derivatives. Eather Ave 

have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. V 
which literally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 

technical words of Christian theology, p corporalis, and |a(U 
corporalitas, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars against 
the spirit. Thus in 2 Pet. i, 13, Ijoi = eV tovtw t(o 

aKi]vd>fjLan, and in 1 Cor. iii, 3. ^ = (rm/xaT/Koy) and in 


' Examples in Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 352. 

“ iSo sometimes in the Ir.inian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning, 
Maiiichaica, ii, 70, and Manichaiaches Beiohtbuch, 143. 

’ Le Coq in SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1053; cf. also the Arm. 

* But note the monastery in S. Syria, mentioned by Mingana, Syriac Influence, 84, 
AA’hich as early as a.d. 571 seems to have borne the name 'Isanlya. 

* Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 

(Fdlir). 

vi, 14 ; xii, 102 ; xiv, 11 ; xxxv, 1 ; xxxix, 47 ; xlii, 9. 

Creator. 

It occurs only in the stereotyped phrase 

The root is to cleave or split, and from this we have several 

f / ;r 

forms in the Qur’an, viz. j a fissure, >Ar to be rent asunder, etc. 

A.* B 

On the other hand, to create (cf. a xxx, 29), is a denominative 

from JpVJ. 

The primary sense is common Semitic, cf. Akk. pataru, to cleave, 
Heb. "ISSS, Phon. to remove, Syr. to release, etc. The meaning 

of to create, however, is pecuUar to Ethiopic, and as Noldeke, Neue 

BeitrSge, 49, shows, the Ar. is derived from djm though Arabicized 
in its form.i 


^3 (Fath). 

xxvi, 118 ; xxxii, 28. 

Judgment, decision. 

The verb ^9 to open, with its derivatives, is commonly used and 

is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ® where it has a peculiar 
teclmical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, KU, 
18, n., noted, an Eth. word ‘P-ThA, which had become specialized in 
this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. to 

give judgment ; iudicari ; litigare] indicium, 

^ That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn ‘Abbas in LA, vi, 362, already referred to in our Introduetion, p. 7. 

® Horovitz would add ex, 1, ^1 •!»- lil. but as this apparently 

refers to the conquest of Mecca (Nblfeke-Sohwally, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgment in the technical legal sense of the other passages. 
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and. which is both iudicium and scntodia iudicis. This sense 

had already become domiciled in S. Arabia, as we see from the use of 
in the inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 221). 

jl_ae9 (Falchkhdr). 

Iv, 13. 

Potter’s clay. 

The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 
earthenware is the general consensus of the authorities (cf. as-SijistanI, 
245 ; Raghib, Mufradat, 380). 

It is obvious that it cannot be derived from the verbal root 

and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, compared it with an earthenware 

pot, which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish KHPIS.® The Sjt. 
Vr»*2i ® is a word in fairly common use and translates Kepajxevf 
(cf. l*r**£)? = yv Kepa/iiKTQ), and there can be little doubt 

that it is the origin of the Arabic word,^ though Horovitz, JPX, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin. 


^ ■'f 

(Fiirdt). 

XXV, 55 ; XXXV. 13 ; Ixxvii, 27. 

Sweet river water. 

The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference is apparently to some cosmological myth. 

j. 

In any case the word oi is derived from the river Euphrates 

(Horovitz, KJJ, 130), which from the Sumerian Pura-nun, “great 
water," appears in Akk. as Pwratlu, or Purdt,^&nA in O.Pers. as TJfrdtu,^ 


* Xolilekc, Mand. Gramm., 120, n. 2. 

^ I'racnkel, Fremdw, 70 ; but cf. "IHP in Dan. ii, 41. 

® This itself may be of Akk. origin, see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 26. 

* Noldeke, A’et/e Beilrdge, 4o, n. 2 ; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324 ; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
257. 

* Dclitzsch, Paradies, 169 ff. 

* Spiegel, Die altperaischen Keilinachriflen, p. 211, and ef. Meillet, Grammaire 
du vieux Perse, p. 164. 
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whence the 6k. ’Eo0/)RTT;y. From the Akk. come the Heb. mS and 

Syr. h^, whence in all probability the Ar. CjI jS, if indeed this waa 
not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


^ 0 • 

{Firdaws). 

xviii, 107 ; xxiii, 11. 

Paradise. 

The authorities are agreed that it means a garden — ( Jawhari, 

SiJidh, i. 467 : LA, viii. 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means.^ There arc also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and signidcance as referring to the celestial Paradise. 

Tt was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Sfudien. 13, and note 
Fraenkel's remark, Fremdw. 149), though some claimed that it was 

genuine Arabic derived from A — ^ moaning ividth or ampntiuie^ 

Some said it was Nabataean,® where the reference is possibly to 
the 0“nS of late Jeuish legend. Tkrima lield that it was Ethiopic,* 
and many said it was Spiac.® but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that it was of Greek origin. a.s-Suyuti. Itg, 323 : Miizhir, 
i, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al-Jawaliql, 
110 ; ath-Tha'alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; aiul al-KliafajI, 148, and wo learn 
from the Le.vicons (cf, LA, viii, 44) that it was supi>orted by such 
authorities as az-Zajjaj. Mujahid, Ibn Slda, and al-Kalbl, 

Obviously represents the Gk. TrapdSeicrof, and on the 


ground of the plu. crL^'> G. Hoflinann ® would derive it directly 
from the Greek, It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 

' Lane, Lex, 2363 ; and Tab. on xviii, 107. 

“ Vide Qamus, sub voo. ; LA, viii, 44; TA, iv, 205. This was tho theory of 
al-Farra’ and it was supposed to bo supported by the fact that it occurs us a name 
for Damascus. The verse of Jarir quoted in Bekrl, Ma‘jam, p. 368, is post-Islamio, 
however, and doubtless influenced by the Qur'an. 

® as-KuddI in al-Jauallqi, Ma'anab, 110. 

■* Bagh. on xviii, 107. 

® Qamus, sub voc. TA, iv, 105, and al.JawalIqi. 

* ZDilG, xxxii, 761, n. ; loigardc, GA, 76 and 210 ; Pantz, Offenbarung, 216, n. ; 
but see A. Muller in Bezzenberger’s Beilrage, 280, n. 
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plu. form (v’hicli is not uncommon in borrowed words, e.g. ; 

etc.), is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it is 
unlikely that it came directly into Arabic from Greek. 

The original word is Iranian, the Av. ‘pairkhvza, 

which in the plu. means a circular enclosure Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings,® e.g. Amh,i,u,l ,e,\a. After this date it is used fairly froc[uently, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to translate P or But 

it was also borrowed into other languages.® In late Akk. we find 
pardisii,* and m Heb. OmS a parh or garden, also in Aiani. the 
of the Targums, and S}^. conmionly mean 

garden and are of Iranian origin,® like the Arm. uiuiginiq^.^ 

Tisdall, Sources, 126, thought that was borrowed from late 

Heb., but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb.’ Its 
origin is almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriac, for 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram, spealdng 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N. Arabia.® Vollers, ZDMG, 1. 616, 

suggests that possibly the plu. form was the form that 

was borrowed, and later formed from this. 

It was a pre-Islamic borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudic inscriptions.® 


1 Bartholomap, A/ IP, 365 ; Hang, ParW?, 5. It survives in Mod. Pcrs. jjt garden 
(Horn, Grundriss. ij 279), and Kurdish j,^ garden (cf. Justi, Die Lunl. Spiraiilen, 29). 

“ This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the Tcord Semitie. 

“ Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 250. 

‘ ZA, vi, 290. On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestie word, sec Dclitzsch, 
Parodies, 95, 96, and Koldeke thereon in ZDMG, xxxvi, 182. 

® The Syr. besides Arm. agugmjiijjiiiuli and Pers. 

gardener, is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin, being the Phlv. 

pdnok, a protector, or keeper (Horn, Grundriss, § 176 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 169). 

“ Hubschmann, Ann. Gramm., i, 229 ; Lagarde, Armenische Sludien, § 1878. 

’ As Horovitz, Parodies, 7, notes. Cf. also Schaeder in Der Islam, xiii, 326. 

“ Horovitz, Paradies, 7 ; Grhnbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581 ; Geiger, 48 ; Fracnkel, 
T'oca6, 25 ; Sacco, Credenze, 163, n. 

“ mnS, cf. Littmann, Entzifferung, 43. 
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•j [Fifaun). 

Occurs some seventy-four times, e.g. ii. 46. 

Pharaoh. 

The Commentators tell us that Firaun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekitos,^ just as Chosroesand Ccosar were titles of the longs 
of Persia and Roum (Tab. and Baid. on ii, 4C). It was thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih in Siddiqi, Stiidien, 
20, and al-Jawaliql, Mu‘arrab, 112). 

Hirschfeld, AVic Researches, 13. thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of niTHS as 
but there is Jio need to descend to such subtleties when 

we note that the Christian forms give us the final j. In Gk. it is 

^apaayv, in Syr. and in Eth. dCP-i. The probabilities 

are that it was borrowed from S}Tiac (Hiiigana, Syriac Influence, 81; 
Sprenger, Lebcn, i. 66 ; Horovitz, JPX, 169). 

There does not seem to be any well authenticated example of the 
word in pre-Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayj'a are spurious.* Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Sura of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not knoMm 
to Huhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 

• I M * * 

JV9_,S (Furqdn). 

ii, 50. 181 ; iii. 2 ; \-iii, 29. 42 ; xxi, 49 ; xxv, 1. 

Discrimination. 

In all the passages save viii, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God. Thus “ we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination ” (xxi, 49), and "We gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furqan ” (ii, 50), where it would seem to 

' .-V*. Xoldcke '•howed in his essay Uber die Amnlekiter, Gottingen, 1S64, this 
name is used liy Ariiiiie unleis in a yery loose way to eover ail sorts of peoples of 
the Near East of whose racial affinities they had no exaet knowledge. The term is 
used indiifcrentiy for Philistines, Caiiaanites, and Egyptians, and Rash, in his note 
on ii, 46, telis us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts ' 

“ Horovitz, A'f, 130, however, would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umayva. 

Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah. In iii, 2, it is associated with the Tanrali 
and the Injll, and xxv, 1 , and ii, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Quran, while in viii, 29, we read, if ye believe God, lie will 
grant you a Furqan and forgive your evil deeds.” In viii, 4-2. however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, “ the day of the Furqan. 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something quite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine .Vrahic. 

a form frcfm lJ and thus it is taken by the llusliin 

authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furqan 

because God ^ referring to Badr 

** • 

it means the day when God discriminated between the good 

party and the evil (Raghib, Miifraddt, 385). In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of vSaul's 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam. xi, 13, where the Heh. text 
reads r\inm mn'' Dvn, in the Targum it reads 

wpna mn^ ins? v"* ''-here Kspns nr is 

exactly jlS ^ 

The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning. 
Some took it to mean ; Baid. on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 

it meant (jU, and Zam. on viii, 29, collects a number of other 

meanings. This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to cx])lain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic ivord, and is sufficient of itself 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term.® 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from DTI?- one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 

^ Lidzbarski, ZiS, i, 92, notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Is. ' 
where for T'mty nyiK?’ □T’SI the Pesh. has |loiQS» « OQ. 

“ This is strengthened by the fact that there are apparently no example.? of its 
use earlier than the Qnr'an. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 125 if., who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word, is compelled to admit that it was prolmldy a 
coining of Muhammad himself. See Ahrens, Christliches, 31, 32. 
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text of the Hebrew Scriptures.^ This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, MoluimmM, 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481 ; x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from D^pHS, refers it, not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur'an and the well-known m3K '’p‘IS.2 It also, 
however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram. Ipia. 
ipms ddiverance or redemption, and Geiger, 56 ff.,® suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word. He would see the primary meaning 
in viii. 29 — “ He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds," where the Targumic K3pmE5 would fit exactly (cf. 
Ps. iii, 9, etc.). Nowhere, however, is used of revela- 
tion, and Geiger is forced to explain in the other passages, 

by assuming that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a moans of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger's explanation has commended itself to many scholars,* 
but Fraenkel, Yociih, 23, in mentioning Geiger's theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from Syr. \l£33QS>, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.® Not only 
is (loioS) the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers {PSm, 3295). but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and 

Armenian as It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


* So Grimme, Mohammpd, ii, 73, thinks it moans sections of a heavenly book and 

compares the Eabbinie p^.5, ; but see Rudolph. Abhdngigkeit, 39. 

“ Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 11 ; Hirschfeld, Hcitiage, ."iS. 

® Ro Torrcy, Foundniion. 48. 

■* I'llmann, Der Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. o ; von Kremcr, hleen, SSa ; Sprenger, 
Leben, ii, ,337 ff. ; Pautz, Offenbarnng. 81. 

® Sehwally, ZDMG, lii, 135 ; Knieschke, Krlusingelekre des Koran (Berlin, 1910), 
p. 11 ff. See also Wellliaiisen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633 ; Slassignon, Lexigue, 52 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, S3. 

• Merx, Chrentomatkia Targumica, 264 : Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 267 ; .ilnn. 
Gramm., i, 318. 
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xapms, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if wc agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr. wc still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Qur'an. 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by a.ssuming the influeiieo 

•* • 

of the Ar. root ^ on the borrowed word.^ Schwally, how('ver, lias 

suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad's time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thought,- and Lidzbarski. ZS. i. 91. 
points out that in Gnostic circles Erlbsung und Hcil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden There is the dilficulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the woid 
in Arabic earlier than the Qur'an, and Bell, Origin, 118 if., rightly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. He links up the use of the word in the Qur'an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Closes tlie 
deliverance was associated ivith the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furqan as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur’an. M’ensinck, El, ii, 120, would also attribute the use of tlie word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks wc have 
two distinct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr. Iioiaa meaning 
salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false.* Finally, Horovitz, 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 

word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root (3^9 and also 
by the Heb. 0''p^S (cf. also JPN, 21C-18). 

In any case it seems clear that jli ^ is a word that Muhaininad 
himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


^ Leben, ii, 339, “ Wenn Mohiiramed Forknn auch aiis deni Aramiiisclifn entnoiii- 
men hat, so schwebte ihm doch die arabischc Etymoloprie vor.” See also Hudoli)h, 
Abhangigbcit , 39; Bell, Origin, 118: Noldeke, SMrhcs, 38. 

® Noldeke-Schwally, i. 34 : “ in erster l^inic nnd am wahrsc'lu'inlichsU’n untcr 
Christen, in zweiter Linic in messianisch gcriehlcten judisehen Kreisen." 

“ Ho refers, for examples, to Liechtenhan's Die Offenbarung iui Oniinlicii^iiiii’i, 
p. 123 If. ; but as Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 92, points out, this idea is not confined to 
Onostic circles. 

* Wensinek seems to have been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators. 
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he gave his own interpretation. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


jJJLs (Falaq). 

vi, 95, 96 ; xxvi, 63 ; cxiii, 1. 

To split or cleave. 

Three forms occur in the Qiur’an : (i) he who causes to break 

forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) I to be split open, xxvi, 63 ; (iii) 
dawn, cxiii, 1. 

Zimmem, Akkad. Freindio, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
paldqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilaqqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr. and Mand. 

»PTEi, both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt. 
hatchet ^ ; Gk. rreXeKVf, axe?' 

Syr. is used to translate the Heb. in Ps. Ixxiv, 6, 

and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which aU the others have been developed.® 

cUU {Fulk). 

Occurs some twenty-three times, cf. vii, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45 ; xlv, 11), of Noah’s 
Ark (vii, 62 ; x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvii, 140). 

^ »>■ x* 

The root tilis means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 

1 For see Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 147, and Ipsen in Indog. Forschmgen, 

xli, 177 (Alt-Sumcriseh-akkadiacho Lchnworter iin Indogerinanischen). 

* For tteAekus SCO ZDMG, ix, 874 ; Kretschmer, Eiiileitung, 105 ff. ; Levy, Fremd- 
wdrter, 178. 

® In S. Arabian, however, we find ^ ^ (Rossini, Gloaaarium, 218), though this 
may have come from the Aramaic. 
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and from the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk. pilalkn ; Heh. 

(A" 

; At. ia, all meaning the whirl of a spindle, and by 
another line of derivation Ar. tfAla ; Eth. £.A\l for the celestial 

Ok" 

hemisphere. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive dlij 

from this root, imagining it is so named from its rounded shape. ^ 
The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could he masc., fern., and plu., without change of form {LA, xii. 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowing. 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 ; li, 300, claims that it is the Gk. e^oX/ctoi'. 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,- but from the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, § 16,® we gather that as used around the Ecd 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram, medium.* 

cv, 1. 

Elephant. 

The only occurrence of the word is in an early Sura mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign rmder Abraha against Mecca. Abraha's 

army was known as because for the first time in 

Arab experience, African elephants had been used in an attack. 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well-known term when he referred 

to Abraha's army as 

The word seems to beofiranianorigin.® InPhlv.wcfind^ij), 

^ Raghib, Mnfradiil, 393, however, reverses this position, and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called dUi because it was like a boat. 

® Vide Athenaeus, 208 F. 

“ In C. Muller, Geographi Graeci Minores, i, 271. 

* Fraenkcl, Fremdie, 212. Halevy,ZA,ii, 401, denies the derivation from i^o^Kiov, 
claiming that in that case the Arabic word would have been 

° Hommel, Sdugelhiere, 24. 

• PPGl, 187 ; West, Glossary, 112 j Shikand, Glossary, 264 ; Nybcrg, Glossar, 
186, whence in Mod. Pers. it is Jj. 
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Paz. Jill, representing an old Iranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt. and Arm. and on the other into 

Akk. jTiru, pllu ® ; Aram. ; Syr. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word/ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, KU, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. 

Kossini, JA, xi® ser., vol. xviii, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name A<t)IAAC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century a.d. as an Ethiopian conqueror of S. Arabia. On this 

' theory in the Qur’an would be a corrupted representation 

of Ja!s1. 



xxviii, 76, 79 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Qur’anic account of Korah is based 
on the Kabbinic legends, and we might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb. nip. The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difficult. The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kope and Eth. but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 

suggestion that jjjlS is due to a misreading of mp as inp, 

a mistake which is very possible in Hebrew script. It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad's information came from oral sources, 
and it is difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Heb. or Aram, to be able to read him the story would have made such 

^ Vox apiid Indo.s barbara — ^Vullcrs, Le.r, i, 402, as against Hommel, 324 ff., 
and see Monier Williams, Sanftrit JJirlimiary, p. 630. 

‘ Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 255. 

“ Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 652 ; Ziminem, Akkad. Fremdw, 50, thinks the Aram, and 
Heb. forms were derived from the .Akkad. 

* e.g. Sibawaih in Siliai, sub voe. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandaean fonn inDi (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 
Gottingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no certainty that tliis is 

connected with jjjlS) and if it is it was probably influenced by 
the Qur’anic form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 

formation to parallel (Sycz, Eigennaitien, 43 ; Horovitz. 

KU, 131 ; JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb. mp or from 
a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.= 

(Qudm). 

ii, 81, 254 ; v, 109 ; xvi, 104. 

Purity, sanctity. 

We also find an epithet for God, lix, 23 ; Ixii, 1; 

to bless, sanctify, ii, 28 ; and holy, sacred, v. 24 ; 

XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to ivitMraiv, separate,^ and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Qur'anic words from this sense (cf. Baid. 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that as a tcclmical 
rehgious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in S. Semitic.* Thus Etli. 
in the sense of holy (i.e. 4’.S.ft) is a borrowing from Aram.. a.s 
Noldeke, Xeae Beitraye, 35, shows, and there can be little doul)t tliat 
Praenkel, Vocab, 20 ; Fremdip, 57. is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beitraye, 39 if., thinks tlic .Vrabic 
use developed under Jcwi.sh influence, but the Qur'anic use i.s moi'c 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram.,^ particulaiiy the 

from ; while the form jAii may liave 

come from the Eth. (Horovitz, JPN, 218).® 

^ Brandt, Maiidd’sche Schriflen, 149, miggestcd the cquivnlenco witli (jjjls- 
- The foreign origin of the ^^ord was reeognized by some of the >Iusliin authorities, 
ef. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20. 

® Baudisbin, Studien, ii, 19 ff., and Koliertson Smith, Relitjioti of the Si I.')0. 

* Whieh is fatal to Grimme’s theory of S. Arab, origin, ZA, xxvi, KiO. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Pautz, Offerdmrung, 36 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 8.5, 80. 

* The fimp = the Holy One, of the incantation texts, however, shoulil he 
noted. Cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 300. 
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(Quran). 

OroHrs some seventy times, e.g. ii, 181 ; v, 101 ; vi, 19. 

A reading from Scripture. 

The root in the sense of prodaim, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in S. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 

Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that is a borrowing from 

the Canaanite- Aramaic area.^ The root is found in Heb. and Phon. 
but it is most widely used in the Aram, dialects, being found both in 
the O.Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy, 
inscriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram, and Syriac. 

The verb is used fairly often in the Qur’an, and with four 

exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad's own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94; xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73 ; Ixix, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used technically in connection with Heavenly Books.® 

The sense of 1^' also is recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later.® 

The usual theory is that j I ^ is a verbal noun from this \ ^5. 

It is not found earlier than the Qur'an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad liimself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.® There is some difficulty about this, 

however. In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 

*«• 

philologers, such as Qatada and Abu ’Ubaida derived it from 

to bring together, basing their argument on Ixxv, 17.® Others, aa-Suyuti 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab's Holy Book, like Taurah 


' Xbldckc-Schwally. i, 33 ; WellhauscnjZiljlIG.lxvii, 634 ; Fischer, GJosaar, 104 b. 
“ Xoldcke-Sch-n ally, i, 82; ‘’Viclmehr wird 1^5 im Qorane liberall vom mur- 
melnden Oder Iciernden Hersngeii heiliger Texte gebraucht.” 

’ Vide Hiirgronjc, Blllt, xxx, 62, 165; Dyroff, in MY AG, xxii, 178 ff. ; Noldeke- 
Schwally, i, 81 ; and Pedersen, Der v, 113. 

* Von Kremer, Ideen, 224, 225. 

® Jawhari, sub voc. ; as-SuyutI, Ilq, 118, 119. 
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for the Jews or Injll for the CliristiansJ It thus looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it ^\as 
formed under the influence of the Heb. in its late sense of 

reading, as in Neh. viii, 8, and frequently in the Eabbinic writings. 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Noldekc in 1860, though inclming to 

c. 

the view that it was a formation from \^, yet thought that it was 

influenced by the use of The tendency of more recent 

scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. 
which means “ the Reading ” in the special sense of Scripture lesson. 
In SjTiac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called ^Aa. This is precisely the 

sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.® 

(Qurbdn). 
iii, 179 ; v, 30. « 

A sacriflee, or gift offered to God. 

Both passages have reference to O.T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 

from to draw near (Raghib, Mufradat, 408). Un- 
doubtedly it is derived from a root to draw near, approach. 

but in the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borron ed 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find P-IP ill 
this sense, and the Targumic i^33"1p, Syr. lioioo arc of very 


* as-Suyutl, Itrj, 118, and LA, i, 124. Note also that Ibn Kathir read j not 

T" i 

“ Torrey, Foundation, 48, suggests a Jewish but such a form is hypo- 
thetical. ’ 

® Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii, 66 If., and KV, 74 ; Buhl, El, ii, 1063 j tVcllliausen, 
ZDAIG, Ixvii, 634; Noldeke-Schwally, i, 33, 34; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88; 
Massignon, Lexique, 62 ; Ahrens, iluhammed, 133. 

* In xlvi, 27, it means “ favourites of a Prince ” and not sacriflee. 
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common use. From the Aram, it was borrowed into Eth. as t'CAT 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 37), and the Hfl)^ of the S. Arabian 
inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitriige, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew, 2 but Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram, and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.® It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. 

{Qirtas). 

vi, 7, 91. 

Parchment, or papyrus.^ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Mushm authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,® a fact which indeed is apparent 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.® It was evidently 
an early borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Yon 
Kremer suggested that it was from the 6k. but Sachau® 

and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark in thinking that yapTigs is the 

form behind especially as this form is found also in the Arm. 

.giupui^u,!® and the Aram. 

It is not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel. Frenidiv, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 
K0^£D“ipi® meaning a paper or document, as in Levit. Rabba, § 34. 

1 ZDMG, x\x, 672 ; J{o.;.sini, Gloumrium, 234. The verb n)^ iTjeans to approach 
a woman sexually. 

® So Fraenkel, T'oca6, 20. Ahrens, ChrisilicIieSt 32, favours a Jewish origin. 

® Schwally, /t/io/?eo7i, 84 ; Mingana, 5ynac 8o ; Wensinck, ii, 1129. 
Sec Cheikho, ya^r/iniya, 209. for early examples of the use of the word. 

* Mingana, WoodbrooJee Studies, ii, 21. 

® al-Ja\valiqi, Mu'arrab, 12J ; as-Suyuti, Jtq, 323 ; al-Khafiiji, lo9. 

® LA, viii, 54, notes 

’ KultiirgeschicJite des Orients, ii, 305. 

® Kotos to the 3Iu'arrab, p. 57. 

® Fremdw, 245, of. also Vollcrs, ZDMG, 1, 617, 624; li, 301. 

Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 253; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

Krauss, Grkchische Lehnworter, ii, 567 (also XD^12*13. ibid., ii, 297). 

In Vocah, 17, he suggests on which see Levy, Worierbuch, ii, 398. 
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^ilingana, Syriac Influence^ 89, prefers to derive it through the Syr. 
]£CU.4r^< which occurs beside ]£Qia.4p, the source of the Eth. 

It is really impossible to decide, though the ftict that 

Tarafa in his Mu‘aUaqa, 1. 31, seems to look on as something 

peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Mingana's claim. 

Aj^s {Qarya). 

Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing, and plu. forms. 

A village. 

In Heb. n'*1p is a poetical synonym for T’S? a town or city, 
and it is a question whether it and the related n“l.P ; Phon. mp 
(cf. Cartilage) ; Ras Shamra “Ip, mp ; and Moab. "Ip {Malta 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb, "T’l? and 
derived from the Sumerian wru, a state. In any case the Heb. rT’lp 
is parallel u ith the Syr. lAaJO a town or village, and from the 

Syriac came the Arabic Ai^jS, as Zimmern, Akh. Frenidw, 9. notes. 
(Cf. Noldeke, Beitr&ge, 61 ff., and Neue Beitrdge, 131.) 

jjii {Quraish). 

evi, 1. 

Quraish. 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe. The popular etymology was that they 

were so called from their trading and profiting — ^ 

(cf. Zam. on the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60). Others derived it 

from a verb ^ jji) to gather together, holding that they were so 

called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA. viii, 220 ; 
Yaqut, Mu’jam, iv, 79). Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Quraish b. Makhiad, but as it does not explain this 
name it does not help us much.^ 

* From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca, ii, 133 (ed. Wiistcnfold), we would 
gather that some thought the name was formed quite arbitrarily from three letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 

0 «, 

a shark, cf. Zam. on the verse and LA, viii, 226. This is 

scoffed at by Yaqut, hut is accepted by at -Tabari and al-Damiii,^ and 
it may well have been a totemistic tribal name. Noldeke, Beitrage, 87, 

accepts this ^ tlieory, and links the word with the Aram. 

which occurs in the Talmud, Bctba bathra, 74®, for a kind of fish, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the smi-jish,^ and would derive from the 

Pers. XJiij j^. It is true that Pers. means ‘‘ something 

eatable but ^o- is from the Av. 

hvdr3-xsaet3m. meaning sol-splendidusA and has apparently nothing 
to do with fish of any kind. Noldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened fonn of the Gk. Kap^aplas,^ a word 
which is used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ® said was used also for a lamia or a squill. 


JauJ (Qist). 

iii, 16, 20 ; iv, 126, 134 ; v, 11, 46 ; vi, 153 ; vii, 28 ; x, 4, 48, 55 ; 
xi, 86 ; xxi, 48 ; Iv, 8 ; Ivii, 25. 

Justice, equity. 

It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from 
which occurs in iv, 3 ; lx, 8 ; xlix, 9, and of which other derivatives 

are found in ii, 282 ; xxxiii, 5 ; Ixxii, 14. 15. This Ja— 5, however, 
may be a denominative and as-Suyutl. Itq, 323 ; MiUaiv, 49, tells us 

^ Or stvorthjhli (Margoliouth, Mohamwed, 9). Ihn Pnqih (cd. de Goeje, p. 290) 
describes it as ^ 

- Tahan,A)/>ia//’s,i, 1104 ; Damirl, ii, 291 ff. ; I'iile also Kliizana, i,9H. 

“ Zottlogie der Talmud, Frankfurt, IS.'iS. p. 271. This is accepted hy Levy, IVnrter- 
buch, ii, 416, and fioldsclimidt, Der Bnhylonische Talmud, vi, li36 ; tliough Jastrow, 
Diet. Talmud, i, 067, gives it as meaning probably the shark. 

* Bartholoniae, AlW, 1848; cf. Yasht, x, 118; v, 90. 

® Cf. also Hess in ZS, ii, 220. 

“ In his Book on Di.alects quoted by Athenaeus, vii, 76. 
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that some early authorities thought was a borrowing from 

Greek.^ 

The root £32^p is R’idely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loan-word. Thus ; KtDtJ^lp, like Syr. IAjbqo, 

means truth, right ® ; Mand. tS2^p is to be true, and Palm. Bt&p 
to succeed, while in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find 14*0 
true? The Heb. B{?p is an Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 
Commentary on Proverbs, and Praenkel is doubtless correct in taking 

the At. Ja-J as also of Aram., probably of Christian Aram, origin.^ 


{Qistds). 

xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 182. 
A balance. 


There -was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf. Kaghib, Mufradal, 413 ; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 


word, a variant of but the weight of the authorities as we 

see from as-Suyiitr, //g. 323 ; Muzkir, i, 130; al-Jawallqi, Mwarmh. 114; 
ath-Tha’alabi, Fiqji, 318, and as-Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek.® Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find.’ 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 


1 This m.iy be .i rcmini.scencc of the Lat. iuiticia, though Sprongcr, T.chcn, ii, 2111, 
thinks tliat it may he the Lat. mxlarim. 

* Notice .also the NtSlffU — honesty (avith 3), of the incantation texts ; cf. 
llontgomcry, Aramaic Incantation Texta, Glossary, p. 292. 

* Sehwally, Idiotirnn, 86 ; Schulthess, Lex, 18.5. 

‘ Fremdw, 20.5; Noldcke, SDAW, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 
Arabicizing of ]^rr>o, but Pvofdk, Fremdw, 76, 78, would regard it as an .Arabic 
word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with 

® See Zam. on xxvi. 182, and the remarks in TA, iv, 218. 

Scealsoas-Suyuti, J/iicftir,), 137; Ibn Qutaiba (.Adoft .527 ; al-Khafaji, 

1 56 ; as-Suyufi, Mutaw, 49. 

1 al-jawal!ql notes ; to which wo may add from 

TA. and 
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‘Adi b. Zaid, an-Nabigha,^ and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, is not easy to settle. Sachau in his notes to the Mu‘arrab, p. 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the libm.^ Fracnkel, Fremclw. 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*KOV(rTa>f as a possible origin, and in WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from ^vyocrraaia- Vuller.s, Lex, ii, 725. thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the Gk. ^evyos a yole, and Dvorak, Fremdiv, 77 ff., 
would derive it from from the Lat. sextarius used as a measure 

of fluid and dry materials. 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram. KtDDp ; i5t30‘’p ; 
Ktaoip meaning measure, or the Syr. The final s 

here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 633,® 
suggests that it is from the Gk. StKaaTrjs a judge, which in Syr. is 
(BB, in PSm, 891), and with the > taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us JOQ^mo. This, influenced by the similar 

also = 8iKacrTgs, would give us This is very 

ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks 
it simpler to take it from l^CQO representing in some form 

in which the final »0D had survived. 


V, 85. 

Priests. 

From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 
side may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 

distinct from the monks. 

It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


^ Fraenkel, WZKM, ^ i, 2o8, however, thinks the verse attributed to an-Kabigha 
is under Qur’anic influence. 

“ On which see Fraenkcl, Fremdw, 198. It was rejected by Noldeke, but defended 
by Ginzburg in ZapM-i, viii, 145 ff. 

> See also 1, 620 ; li, 301, 323. 
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word ^ derived from ^^*9 to seek after or pursue a thing, so that a 

is so called “ because he follows the Book and its precepts 

as-Sijistanl. 259. Obviously the word is the Syr. )***Q=7r/3eo-/8i;Vepoy. 
as has been generally recognized b}’’ Western scholars.^ This woi'd 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic. (cf. 

Aram. K2?p) as and as ^W9, while the Tladitli 

4jLuJu.J ^ V shows that they were not unaccpiainted 

with the abstract noun 

We meet with the word in the early poetry.® which shows it mu.st 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fiict it oceuis as a 
borrowing both in Eth. and in the S. Arabian inscriptions 

(e.g. Glaser. 618, 67 — viXA^nM «vnK).^ on tlie 

ground of which Grimmc. ZJ. xxvi, 162. would take the word to be 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little likelihood. 

(Qasr). 

vii, 72 ; xxii. 44 ; xxv, 11 ; Ixxvii, 32. 

A castle. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi. 
Della Sede. 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, T’oca6. 14, is doubtles.s 
correct in deriving it from Lat. castrum, through Gk. Kaarpov and 
Aram. Kisp.® The word occurs not infrequently in the early 
poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into SjTia and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation. 

1 But see al-TawiilIql, Mu'arrab, 39. 

“ Geiger, 51 ; Fleischer, Kleinere Srhriflen, ii, 118 ; Freytas, Lex, '■iih voe. : 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 275; Rudolph, Abhdiigigheit, 7 ; Horovitz, KL', 01: 
Mingana, Syriac Infivence, 85. 

® Cf. Aghdni, xiii, 47, 170 ; xvi, 45. 

* Xoldekc, -Yewe lieitrage, 37 ; Pautz, Ojjenbarurg, 136. n. 

® Cf. on it Practorius in ZDMG, liii, 21 ; Rossini, Glosmritim. 233. 

“ That as used in the Miahnah and Jerusalem Talmudis but a form of SItflDp. 

which like was derived directly from Kaarpov, has been shown by Xoldekc, 

ZDMG, xxix, 423 ; cf. also Guidi, oj). cit., and Krauss, Griechische Lehnworter, ii, .502. 
’’ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 234 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614 ; li, 316. 
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JaJ (QiU). 
xxxviii, 15. 

A judge’s sentence. 

In general the opinion of the Commentators is that means 

some sort of writing (cf. Bagh. in loco, and Raghib, Mufradat, 417). 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-Suyutl, Itq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning booh in Nabataean. 

Halevy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk. hithu, but 
this is hardly likely. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees with as-Suyuti’s 
authorities in taking it as a loan-word from Aramaic.^ In the Mishnah 
£S3 means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of “ bill of divorce ”. So tD3 and KB’’? both mean 
writing and document, and Levy, Worterbuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk. ^aprrjf. Syr. became specialized 

in the meaning of Imereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been early, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry.® 


jl {Qatirdn). 

xiv, 51. 

Pitch. 

This curious word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 

the Readers varied between jl ; jl ; and jl^^ia*. This 

last reading is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.® 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we have an interesting tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 

* The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian giia, whence comes Akk. giltu, 
and the Aram, forms, cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

® Cf. the verse of Al-A‘sha in Jawhari, s.v. UU« (where Cheikho, Naeraniya, 
222, thinks that by Ls al-A‘sha means the Gospel) ; and Mutalammis in Yaqut, 
Mu'jam, iv, 228. 

® Vide Tab. on the verse. 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read J) ' M which would 

make it mean “ red-hot brass ”, and link it with the of xviii, 95, 
and xxxiv, 11. 

The truth seems to be that it is the Aram. ; Syr. 

meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 

one. Some confusion of S? and p must have occurred when the word 

^ 0 

was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form jl jllsi 
of the poets preserved exactly the vo welling of the Aram.® 


H xlvii, 26. 

A lock. f 

Only in the plu. JUi , where al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 125, says it 


is a borrowing from Persian.® 


The verb J-is is denominative * and the word cannot be 

derived from an Arabic root. It is probably the Aram, 
a fetter, or Syr. which translates the Gk. KXeWpov, and 

would have been an early borrowing.® 




,s {Qalam). 


iii, 39 ; xxxi, 26 ; Ixviii, 1 ; xevi, 4. 

Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 

It means a pen in all the passages save iii, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 

S' 

maiden Maryam, and where the 1, of course, stands for the pa^Boi 


of the Protev. Jacobi, ix.® 

^ Baid. gives this as the reading of Ya'qub. 

* Cf. Fraenkel, Fremdw, l-IO ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdio, 60. 

® So as-Suyuti, llq, 323. al-Jawaliqi is probably referring to the Pers. Jl f . 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16 ; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 3.'i, gives it from the Aramaic. 
® Cf. Krauss, Gnechieche Lehnwdrter, ii, 517, and ZDMG, xxvii, 623. 

‘ In Tisehendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from to cut (cf. LA, 

XV, 392), but this is only folk-etymology, for the word is the 6k. 
KaXafJLOs a reed and then a pen,^ though coming through some Semitic 
form. KaXafios was borrowed into Aram., where we find 
Syr. but it was from the Eth. +A9”, as Noldeke, Nerue 

Beitrdge, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It was an 
early borrowing, for it is found both in the old poetry and in the 
S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for as calamus 
odoratus). 

'1 

{Qarnis). 

xii, 18-28, 93. 

Shirt. 

It is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 135, quotes a]-Asma‘i to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word is doubtless the 6k. Kap-icriov. This Kafiicriov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows in his 
note on KafifJLapos, it is genuine Indo-Emopean. The 6k. kuimictlov 
passed into Syr. as ^AGCU.Soao,^ and into Eth. as which is 

used in Josippon, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic Avord.® It must have been an early borrowing 
for we find it not infrequently in the old poetry. 

{Qintdr). 

iii, 12, 68 ; iv, 24. 

Qintar — ^a measure. 

It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, Abu ‘Ubaida {LA, vi, 

* KaXafios is a good Indo-European word, ns is evident from the Skt. ; 

Norse halmr ; Slav, slama ; cf. Boissacq, 397. 

“ See Fraenkel, Fremdw, 4S. 

’ Vollers, ZDMG, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. camisia, 
but this is hardly likely. 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word.^ Some said it was a Berber word (as-SuyutI, Ilq, 323), otliers 
that it was S3T:iac (as-SuddI in Mukhassas, xii, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; as- 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 134). 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk. KevTtjvdptov, which represents the Lat. 
centenarium, and passed into Aram, as “13''£D3p, Syr. l;i 
It was from the Aram., as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Fretndw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr. form 

(Qiydnia), 

Occurs some seventy times, cf. ii, 79. 

Resurrection. 

It occurs only in the expression which is a technical 

eschatological term for the Last Day. 

The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root to stand 

or rise, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic.* In the 
Edessene Sjnciac we find ISOiD commonly used, but it is in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it translates dvdaracns (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find which provides us with 

exactly the form we want. 

i". 

(• J:? 

ii, 256 ; iii, 1 ; xx, 110. 

Self-subsisting. 

It occurs only in the phrase m used of Allah. 


* This is evident from the variety of opinions on its meaning collected by Ihn 
Sida in the Mukhassas, xii, 266, and Ibn al-Athir in Nihaya, iii, 313. 

‘ Krauss, Griechische Lehnuiorler, ii, 553. tt was from this form that the .\rin. 

was derived (Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 356). 

' Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89 ; Yollers, 7,DMG, li, 316. 

* Cf. Pautz, OJfenbaruvy, 165, n. 1 ; Mingana, op. cit., 85. Horovitz, JPX, 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish. 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is 
jtf'ljll (Tab., Baid., and as-Sijistani, 250), hut they were in difficulties 

over the form, and there are variants aL», and ^li. Their 
trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-‘Ukbari, Irrild’, 


i, 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure <J 
and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. It is not strange. 


therefore, in spite of its obvious connection with «ii, to find that some 

of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriac.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certainly 
is used in connection with "'ll in Jewish texts of the oldest 
period,® but is also commonly used in the same sense and we 

cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac origin for the word. 



xxxvii, 44 ; lii, 23 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxviii, 34. 

Cup. 

It is found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise. 

This is not a S. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of uncertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram, origin.® 

The Heb. word is 0'3, while in the Kas Shamra texts we have 

03, and in Aram. KOO, and KT1D (cf. Ar. )> and 

Syr. )£Q3.^ As the Syr. ]£QS seems to be the source of the Pers. 


^ as-Suyiitl, Ity, 324 ; Mutaw, 64. 

“ Fracnkel, Vocab, 23 ; Ndldokc-Schwallj-, i, 184, n. ; and see SiJrcnger, Lcben, 
ii, 204, n. It is noteworthy that the best attested variant reading agrees elosely 
in form witli DJi?. See also Horovitz, JPy, 219, who, ns a matter of fact, would 
derive the word ^ also from the Jewish "'n. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171 ; Zimiuern, Alciad. Fremdw, 34. D. H. Miiller, how- 
ever, WZKJU, i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to he genuine Arabic. 

* Cf. also the DD of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 
No. 61). 
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4-w.D 1 we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 
borrowed at an early period ® from the same source. 

J [Kafur). 

Ixxvi, 5. 

Camphor. 

The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 

the Commentators were imcertain whether was the name 

of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the material used to 
temper the drink (cf. Tab. and Baid. on the verse). 

It is usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), but the variety 

> ■» 

of spellings — j Jj^^> J J — would suggest 

otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.® 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Muneja dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, e.g. Tamil •mifu 'S> irCu. 
Malayalam ■O’^OO, and into Skt.. cf. It passed also 

into Iranian, where we find Phlv. Mpiir? which 

gives the Mod. Pers. and Arm. .gmi/mi-p,® and into 

Aram, where we find Syr. lioao i and Mand. 

It is very probable that the Syriac like the Gk. Ka(f)ovpd is from tlie 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians. The probabihties arc, however, that it, like tlie 
Eth. ili'C: is to be taken as derived from the Syriac.® We find the 

* Addai Sher, 131. The Persian I^exicona take this to be the soureo of the Arabic 

word, cf. Vullers, Ler, ii, 769, ^^\S' 

® It occurs in the early poets, e.g. Al-A*sha and 'Alqama. 

“ as-Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; al-.IawSllqi, ilu'arrab, 129 ; al-Khafail, 170 ; atli-Tha‘alibi, 
Fiqh, 318. 

* For further examples sec Laufer, Sino Iraniea, 591. 

^ Justi, Glossary to BundaJiesk, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g. BQ, 691, note 
that camphor came to them from India. 

“ Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 257. 

’ Also liosisilo, ^0;aaO, and PSm, 3688, 3689. 

® N5ldeke, Mand. Qramm., 112, 

* Fraenkel, Vocab, 11 ; Fremdw, 147, 
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word in the early poetry (e.g. in al-A‘sha),i but the story told by 
Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who eonquered 
Mada’in found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 


nr" 

{Kdhin). 

lii, 29 ; Ixix, 42. 

A soothsayer. 

It occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 

giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the This 


shows that the word was pre-Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 
was the equivalent of the Gk. fiavTis or the Lat. vates, i.e. 
he was a Seer rather than a Prophet.^ 

The Muslim authorities naturally take it from but this 

verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is IDS and means priest, 
as in Phon. and in the Has Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. XinS ; Syr. That the Arabic word also was 

borrowed directly from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offenbarung, 
175, n. 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth. hU'}, but 
like this word itself, and the Arm. it is more likely to 

have come from the Aram.* As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitic inscriptions from N. Arabia,® where we 
find and the fern. and actually in No. 550 

p3, i.e. the priest of al-’Uzza, so that as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram, source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


^ Geycr, Zwei Geilichle, i, Gl. 

® LA, xvii, 24 1-; Wellhnuscii, Rcsle, 134; Goldzihcr. AbJiainUungeii, i, IS ff., 
107 If. ; Sprengpr, Lebcii, i, 2.'3.>. 

“ G. B. Graj’, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 183. 

* Hiibachmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 318 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 252. 

® Cheikho, Xasrdniga, 200 ; Mingano, Syriac Influence, 85. 

“ Euting, Sinditische Inschriften, Nos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

’ Cf. also the Safaite njHS (Ryokmans, Xoms proprea, i, 113). 
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the primitive sense in Arabic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’s claim that soothsayer is the original 
senseA 


{Kibriyd’). 

✓ 

X, 79 ; xlv, 36. 

Glory. 

It is connected in form but not in meaning with the Arabic root 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. kabdru, to become great, 
Heb. *133 (in Hiph.) to make many ; Aram. 133 ; Syr. ; 
Eth. h'fl^l to honour, and cf. Sab. large and Prince (Hominel, 
Sudarab. Chrest, 127 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 167). 

The usual theory is that the Qur'anic word is a development 

from the Ar. to becotne great, magnificent, but as it was in Eth. 

that the root developed prominently the meaning of gloriosum, 
illustrum esse, we may perhaps see in the Eth. Yt’flfl commonly used 
as meaning 5 'lon'a, honor (= So^a), and then magnificentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 23 ; 
Muhammad, 78). 



{Kataba). 


Of frequent occurrence. 

To write. 

Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur'an — 
a booh, writing (plu. one who writes, ^ 

written, | to cause to be written, and L) to write a contract 


of manumission. 

The word appears to be a N. Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in S, Semitic. Heb. 3113 ; Aram. 313 ; 


^ El, sub voe. Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen in HAA, i, 245. 
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Syr. ; Nah. DDD, and Phon. ana all mean to write, and with 

them Buhl compares Ar. to draw or sew together.^ 

The borrowing was doubtless from Aram.,® and Praenkel, Fremdw, 

249, thinks that the borrowed word was iw>t5^ which like Eth. 

came from Aram. Kana ; Syr. k>Aa, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs,® 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(cf. RES, ii, 464 ; iii, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia. 


■s? .W 

(Kuniy). 

ii, 256 ; xxxviii, 33. 

Throne. 

It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 

it with (_y* (cf. Kaghib, Mufradai, 441), a connection which is hardly 
possible. 

Fraenkel, Yocab, 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aramaic. 
In the Zenjirli inscription we find which is connected with 

Akk. kmsu, Heb. and Has Shamra X03, but the commoner 

form is Syr. loxoioo or l&CDp. This gives us precisely 

the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 88, claims, or from Christian as Schwally, 
ZDMG, liii, 197, holds, it is quite impossible to decide.® 


^ Vide Fleischer in ZDMG, xxvii, 427, n. From this wo have iliif squadron. 

* BDB, 507 ; T). H. Muller, WZKM, i, 29 ; Horovitz, KG, 67 ; Fischer, Glossar, 
112 ; Kiinstlingcr in liocznik Orjcntalistyczny, iv, 238 tf. 

“ T^i'de Krcnkow in El, ii, 1044. 

* D. H. Muller, Inschriften eon Eendscliirli, 58, 44 ; cf. Cook, Glossary, 66. 

‘ Found also on incantation howls ; cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

* Cf. Noldeke, Mayid. Gramm., 128 ; Rudolph, AbMngigkeit, 12. The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. kussu ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 8. 
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{Kafara). 


Used very frequently. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then — to be an unbeliever. 
In its various forms it is of common use in the Qur'an, and the 
root is undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of to cover or conceal, corresponds with 
the Aram. HSJS ; Syr. yza, and a derivative from this primitive 

sense occurs in the Qur'an, Ivii, 19, in theword husbandmen, i.e. 

“ they who cover the seed The form y^, however, corresponds 
with the Heb. "123, Aram. ^23, and means to cover in the sense of 


alcmeS In this sense ifris used with y’, and as-Suyuti, liq, 3’24 ; ill ulau\ 

56, tells us that some early authorities noted this y^ derived 
from Hebrew or Nabataean. The commoner use, however, is with 


1 ^, in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God. and this 
use with is characteristic of Syriac. The form an unbeliever 


and unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 

Heb. *123, S}t:. and IZoioEis (Ahrens, Christliches, 41). 

though a "123 as a proper name seems to occur in the Thaniudie 


inscriptions (Ryckmans, No)n,s projrres, i, 115). 


The form 



may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, cf. Horovitz. 
JPN, 220. 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey. Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, Offenbaning, 
159, n. ; Mingana, Syriac Injlu&nce, 86, stand for a Christian source. 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


^ The S. Arabian seems also to have this meaning ; cf. Rossini, Olossarivvit 
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^ {Kanz). 

xi, 16 ; xviii, 81 ; xxv, 9 ; xxvi, 58 ; xxviii, 76. 

Treasure. 

The denominative verb J to treasure wp is also found in i.x, 34, 35. 
Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 

derive it from but it was well known to the early philologers 

that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawaliql, 
Mu’arrab, 133 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 317 ; al-KhafajI, 170, all of 

whom give it as Persian meaning, of course, which 

BQ, 797, defines as AilT" ji j3- 


That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. ganz ; Phlv. 
gan^ means treasury} and the word has been widely borrowed, cf. 
Skt. vrgf ; Arm. ^ ; Baluchi, gan] ; 6k. ya^a ; Sogd. ynz. 
and in the Semitic family, cf. of Esth. iii, 9 ; Aram. 

i^T33, nT^33, and KT3 ^ ; Syr. 1 k^, and Mand. NT3'’3,* all meaning 

treasury. The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phlv. ganja^ar ® for the treasurer 

is also common to them all, cf. Skt. ; Arm. i^uibimunp 

(Gk. ya^o(f)uXa^) ; Heb. “13T2; Sjt. Aram. 


K7 2T3 (cf. Telcgdi in JA , ccxxvi (1935), p. 237 ; Henning in BSOS, ix, 83) . 
It is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 

into Arabic," though j for might point to Aram, influence on the 

word. The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


1 West, Glossary, 274 ; rPGl, 112 ; Xyberg, Glossar, 77 ; Herzfeld, Pniknli, 
Glossary, 159. Lagardc, Arm. Stud, § 453, thinks that it is an old Median word which 
passed later into Iranian and thence to India ; cf. also his G.4, 27. 

- Hubschniann, Arm. Gramm, i, 126. 

’ Levy, IVorterbuch, i, 316, however, thinks that ITVIJ and NT3 arc from T3j 
to hide. 

* Noldckc, Mand. Gramm, 51. 

' PPGl, 119 ; Frahang, Glossary, 79. It is the Pors. and Paz. ganzubar 

(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare also Phlv. ganjenak = barn or storehouse (Sayast, 
Glossary, 161). ‘ Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, 647. 
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^ Ji (Kub). 

xliii, 71 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvij 15 ; Ixxxviii, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Suras in descriptions of tbe pleasures of 
Paradise, and was recognized by some of tbe early authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf. as-SuyutI, Itq, 319; Mutaw, 60).^ Some, of course, 

endeavoured to derive it from but this verb is obviously denom- 
inative {TA, i, 464 ; LA, ii, 225). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, cf. ‘Adi b. Zaid, 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gediclite, i, 56 = Dtwdn, ii, 21), ‘Abda b. at- 
Tablb,* etc., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram., 
as Horovitz, Parodies, 11, has noted, though Aram. ; Syr. 

^oa both .seem to be from the Byzantine Kovwa (Lat. cupa, cf. 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older 6k. KVfi^Tq? 

(Kail). 

vi, 153 ; vii, 83 ; xii, 59, 65, 88 ; xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 181. 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Raghib, 
Mvfradat, 460), but in the Qur'an it is used in a quite general sense. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Syr. ILa, which, 
like the Aram. means measure. is seldom used, but 

11^ is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian,* so that it was the Syriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 


(JjV {Lata). 
xxxviii, 2. 

There was not. 

^ Vide also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 507, n. 

® In ilufadfjaliydt (ed. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

® Levy, Fremdw, 151, points out a very probable Semitic origin for Kvfi^ri in 
the sense of ship, but in that under discussion the borrowing seems to be the other 
way, for as Boissacq, sub voc., points out, it is a true Indo-European word. Vollors, 
ZDMO, li, 316, would derive y ^ from the Italian, but see Nallino therein, p. 634. 
* Cf. Naldeke, 6GA, 1868, ii, 44. 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their ojiinions. The three commonest theories were 

(i) that it was V with the meaning of to which a fern. Cj has 
been added (ii) that it was the negative V with a fern, ending®; 
(iii) that it was another way of writing Some tried to over- 

come the difficulty by reading V instead of y>- CjV, and 

some, as we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq, 275 ; Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 

Aram. and Syr. contracted from and repre- 

sented by the At. are of very common use, and from some Aram, 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into iliddle Persian 
where we find loU,* which was also commonly used and gave rise 
to loltih, meaning non-existeiwe, unreality.^ Itwasthus probably 

borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry,’ Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.® 

^ j.) {Lanh). 

vii, 142, 149, 153 ; hv, 13 ; Lxxxv, 22. 

A board or plank. 

There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an. In hv, 13, 
it is used for the planks of Noah’s ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Sura, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in lxxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an. 

*• This was the opinion of Sibawaih and Khalil given by Zam. on the verse. 

‘ So al-Akhfash in Zaiu. 

“ See Tab. on the verse, and LA, ii. 391. Bagh. says that it was Yemenite. 

* West, Glossary, 141 ; PPGl, 149. 

• West, Glossary, 142. 

‘ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93. 

’’ Geyer, Zwei Oedichte, i, 18 = Dliodn, i, 3, and see examples in ZDMG, Ixvii, 
494, and Reokendorf, Syntax. 

“ ZDMG, Ixvii, 494 ff. ; Ixviii, 362, 363, and see BorgstrUsser, Negalionen im 
Kur’an. 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings. The Heb. 
m*? means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. x.Yvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similarly, 
Aram. can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 

Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. is used of a wooden 
board, e.g. the riVAoy aflSxed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth. though not a common word, is used 

for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Rom.), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, cf. ^arafa iv, 12 ; Imru'ul-Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardfs Divans),^ and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of flank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirschfeld, Beitriir/e, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66 ; 
JPN, 220, 221, is more likely to be correct * in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b. ‘Auf in 


Agliani, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad's revelations as 



we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries. 


^ (Lut). 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 

Lot. 

Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authorities 

derive from I.V (cf. Raghib, Mufradat, 472; ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas,72), 
but which Jawharl recognizes as a foreign name.® 


^ Cf. also asli-Sliammakh, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zwei GediclUe, i, 136. 
* Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Cheikho, Naaraniya, 221. 

® So al-Jawallql, Alu'arrab, 134; al-Khafajl, 175. 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre-Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience.^ 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. 
rather than the Heb. cal'?, 2 a conclusion that is strengthened by the 
Christian colouring of the Lot story.® 

saJL". {Md’ida). 

V, 112, 114. 

Table. 

A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 

The Mushm authorities take it to be a form UpIs from sl:. 

(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious. It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
V, 112-15 is a confusion of the Gospel story of the feedingofthemultitude 
with that of the Lord's Supper.* Fraenkcl, Vocab, 24,® pointed out 
that in all probability the word is the Eth. ‘'VhJP.', which among 
the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Lord’s 
Table, eg. MYLh’dAuC, while Noldeke's examination 

of the word in Aewe Beitruge, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt.® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 

as a Persian word. Eelying on the fact that is said by the 

Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 

Pers. mcaning/arf«a trilicea.’’ Praetorius also, who in ZDMG, 

Ixi, 622 if., endeavours to prove that Eth. and the Amh. 

are taken from Arabic, takes SaTIa back to Pers. ® (earlier pro- 

^ Horovitz, KU, 136. 

® But see Syez, Eiqeunamen, 37. 

® Firfe Kunstlingcr, “ Christliche Herkunft der Kuranischen Lotlegende,” in 
Roezvik Orjenialistyczny (1931), vii, 281-295. 

• Noldeke, ZDMG, .\ii, 700 ; Bell, Origin, 136. 

‘ Vide also his Fremdw, 83, and Jacob, Bedninenlehcn, 233. 

• Vide also Welllmusen, Seste, 232, n. ; Pautz, OJfenbarung, 255, n. ; VoUers, 
ZDMG, li, 294 ; Cheikho, Naaraniya, 210. 

’ Vullers, Lex, ii, 1252. 

• Vidlets, Lex, il, 1234. 
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nounced tmz), tlirougli forms 4^, and Now there is a Phlv. 

word tnyazd,^ meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of jiraycrs 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and uiiie 

used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive from 

this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetorius. 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms mlz and viaz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehri and ‘Umanl dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late importation. Praetorius has given no real explanation of 
the change of z to d. whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bilin mid and the Beja nies which are correct formations from a stem 
giving ‘'VJiJ?,* in Eth., and thus argue for its originality in that 
stock. 

^ ^ i y 

j jC’XS* {Md’iin). 

evii, 7. 

Help. 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Sura, though 
V, 7, is possibly Madinan (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 

a form J from though some derived it from 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,- and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source, Geiger, 58,® would derive it from Heb. lira a refvge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties. Khodokanakis, WZKM, 
XXV, p. 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the influence 

of A) jiiA (cf. Aram. 1^3X0 ; Syr. developed the meaning of 

benefit, Jielp.^ 

^ West, Glossary, 222. 

® Flebcher, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 128 ff., would have it a genuine Arabic word, but 
as Noldeke says : “ aus dem Arabischen lasst sie sich nicht erklarcn, wie denn sclion 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” 

’ So von Kremer, Ideen, 226. The word is used by al-A‘sha, and Horovitz, JPX^, 
221 if., thinks Muhammad may have learned the word from this poet. 

* So Torrey, Foundation, 51. 
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[Malik). 

xliii, 77. 

Malik is the angel who has charge over Hell. ^ 

The' native authorities derived the name from dU". to lyossess, 
rule over. This root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch. The Heb. form is and it may 

possibly have come direct from Heb.,i but the Syr. [PSm, 1989) 

is much more likely. 

• I "a ^ 

v_a_.4 [Mathdiii). 

XV, 87 ; xxxix, 24. 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads ; “ We 
have given thee the seven MaiJidm and the wondrous Qur’an,” while 
in xxxix, 24, we read : God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathani, whereat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep." 

at-Tabarl’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 

some development of the root but their extreme artificiality 

creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 

Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
mjyo, the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,^ but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Lebev, i, 462 IT.,® thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to " die sieben Straflegenden ", which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf. JPN, 194, 195). 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Noldeke, A’eue Beilriige, 26. makes an improvement on Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram. KIT’linO,^ 

' Tisdall, Sources, 12.3. 

® Cf. von Krcmcr, Ideen, 226, 300 ; Pautz, Offoibarung, 87, n. ; Miiigana, St/rioc 
Injlvence. 87. 

® D. H. JMulIcr, in his Propheten, i, 43, 46, n. 2, also propounds this theory, and 
Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, says that Muller arrived at the eonclnsion inde- 
pendently of Sprenger. It has been acrepted by Grimrac, Mohammed, ii, 77. 

* Noldeke-Schwally, i, 114 ; Margolionth, ERE, x, 538. 
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which has the same meaning as but is much nearer the Arabic. 

The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains.^ 

[Mithqdl). 

iv, 44 ; X, 62 ; xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15 ; xxxiv, 3, 21 ; xcix, 7, 8. 

A measure of weight — a mithqal. «> , 

Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

jji* to weigh (cf. Baid. on iv, 44, and LA, xiii, 91), but as Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of J.Ar is to be hard, and 

the word J12L. seems to be from Syr. UoALo * ; Aram. ithpnn, the 

equivalents of the Heb. It occurs in the old poetry, however, 

and thus would have been an early borrowing. 

(Maihal). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 210 ; iii, 113 ; vii, 175. 

Parable. 

The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 

^0 ‘S ^ 

likeness, similitude ; to seem like, etc., are used in the 

Qur’an. The forms and its plu. Ju-.* 1 , however, where the mean- 
ing is that of the O.T. or N.T. irapa^oXrj, which the Peshitta 
renders by ]]Ak}, would seem to have come under the influence of 
Syriac usage. ^ 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 ff., would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Sgriac Influence, 85, is probably right in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.® 

* Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, 37, thinks that in xv, 87, it does not 

refer to the Qur’an, hut means benefits, as though derived from ^S' to double. JIainz 
in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root ]jZ -|- = salietas, 

abmidantia. See also Kunstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 596 ff. 

“ Whence also the Arm. tTp-luwj^, though this may he a late borrowing from 
Arabic. Cf. Hhbschmann, Arm. Qramm., i, 271. 

’ Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw., 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 

* Note al-Khafaji, 192. 

° On the whole question of the Qur’anic Hathal, see Buhl in Acta Or., ii, 1-11. 
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{Al-Majus). 


xxii, 17. 


The Magians, or Zoroastrians. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
Clhristians, and Sabians. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word.^ Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from said to mean and 

said to mean VI, and tell us that it referred to a man Ji 


so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith.® Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magxish {LA, viii, 99). 

It is clearly the O.Pers. Magush,^ with the acc. form of 
ntagum, we can compare the Av. »n^6 magav or 
inoyu,* and Phlv. iyi mayoi.^ From Av. come the Arm. 


which. 



i/n^,® and Heb. 312, as well as the Blod. Pers. In Phlv. 

we also find a form nuigdsia,^ derived directly from 

the O.Pers., and this appears in the Aram. J<2^13QK, Gk. fiayos,^ 
Syr. and the K^13Q of the Aramaic of the Behistun 

inscription.^® 


Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive from the Gk. fidyos, and 


1 al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 141 ; as-SuyutI, Itg, 324 ; Mutaw, 47 ; al-Khafaji, 182. 
“ TA, iv, 245 ; LA, viii, 99. 

® Vide Meillet, Grammaire Du Vieia; Feme, p. 148 ; and note Hang, Farsi/!, 169. 

* Bartholomae, .4711', 1111; Horn, Grundriss, 221; Frahang, Glossary, 94; 
Hcrzfeld, Faikuli, Glossary, 213. 

' West, Glossary, 223 ; FFGl, 152 and 160 ; Frahang, Glossary, 114. See 

also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem. 

‘ Hubschmann, Artn. Gramm., i, 195. 

’ Vullers, Lex, ii, 1197 ; BQ, 863. 

® FFGl, 1.52 ; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. Jn the Assyrian transcription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written magushu. Note also the maguslan = priestly order. 
Faikuli, Glossary, 214. 

• There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a sing, formed from Mdyoi, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find Mayovoaloi in Eusebius. 

Cowley, Aramair. Fapyri, p. 254. 
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thougli Vollers, ZDMG, li, 303, follows him in this there is little to lie 
said in its favour. The word was well known in pre-Islamic da3’s and 
occurs in the old poetry,^ and so may quite well have eome direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr. 




{Madyan). 

vii, 83 ; ix, 71 ; xi, 85, 98 ; xx, 42 ; xxii, 43 ; xxviii, 21, 22, 45 : 
xxix, 35. 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu'aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical but derived through a Christian 

channel. (Noldeke, Ency. Bibl., iii, 3081.) 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from 

{LA, xvii, 289), but al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 143, is inclined to take it as 
a foreign borrowing. 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. 


{Madina). 

vii, 108, 120 ; ix, 102, 1 21 ; xii, 30 ; xv, 67 ; xviii, 18, 81 ; xxvi, 
35, 53 ; xxvii, 49 ; xxviii, 14, 17, 19 ; xxxiii, 60 ; xxxvi, 19 ; Ixiii, 8. 
A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
from jA.« to settle, though others considered that it 
was from jlS to possess {LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 

in favour of a derivation from jJu« is the plu. jA.« beside 

for, said the philologers (cf. Ibn Bari in LA), how could it have such 

a plu. form if the j were not part of the root ? 

1 Vide Horovitz, KU, 137. 

* Jlingana, Syriac Influence, 95 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 9. 

® See the discussion in Horovitz, KV, 138 ; JPN, 153, 1.5 1. where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Suras of the Qur’an where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula, the Mohiava of Ptolemy. 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to jlS, but is not 

an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. n3'’ni3, a borrowing 
from the Aram. Syr. Aram. Knana means 

a province and then a city,^ and Syr. is dty.^ From Aram, 

it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we iind the ideogram 
madina, meaning a large fortified city (PPGl, 150). 

jl — »- ^ (Marjdn). 

Iv, 22. 58. 

Small pearls. 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recognized as borrowed from Persia,* but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic.® 

We find in Phlv. mwrdnt,^ a pearl used, e.g. in the 

Gosht-i-Frydno, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, e.g. Gk. fiapyap 'iT'qs ’’ ; Aram. Kn'’33n?3 ; 
Syr. and from some Aram, form® it came into Arabic. 

It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 




(Mursd). 


xi, 43. 


Harbour, haven. 


* Fraenkel. Fnnidw, 280; Horovitz, KC, 137. 

* It has this meaning in Arabic as eariv os the Nemiira inscription ; cf. SES, i. 
No. 483. 

® There is some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAOS, xliii, 
230 if. 

* al- Jawfiliqi, Mu'arrab, 144 ; as-Suyuti, Ifq, 324 ; Mvjfit, sub voc., and see Sachau’s 
note to the Mu‘arrnh, p. 65. 

® In spite of Addai Slier, 144, and hie attempted derivation from il)h-+ 

' West, Glossary, 213 ; Sayasl, Glossary, 163 ; cf. Horn, Orwndriss, 218, n. 

’ Also /aopyapt's — I'Soj, from which comes the Arm. and the European 

forms. 

“ Eraenkel, Fremdm, 59. The Mand. NnS''3S3nN!S would also seem to be 
from the same source, ride Noldeke, Mundarl, 53 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90 ; 
Vollers, ZMIG, 1, 611 ; li, 303. 
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With this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186 ; Ixxix, 42, meaning ^a:etZ time. In this 

lattersense it is obviouslyfrom and the philologers want to derive 

^ . 
the ^ ^ jA of XI, 43, from this same root.^ 

It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. 
a }ia\:en (Noldeke, iVeue Beitrage, 61 ; Bell, Origin, 29). 


y ^ ax* 

(Maryam). 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf. ii, 81. 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 ; 
iii, 31 ; bcvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron {infra, p. 217). 

Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form 

from j, meaning to depart from a phce.^ Some, however, noted it as a 

foreign word,® and BaiJ. on iii, 31, goes as far as to say that it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb. D'"1Q, but the vowelling 

of the Arabic would point to its havmg come from a Christian 

source rather than directly from the Hebrew. The Gk. Ma/na/i ; 
Syr. ; Eth, are equally possible sources, but the 

probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac.^ 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 

Islamic times,® though the form 4i jU, the name of the Coptic .slave 

girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad,® is found in a verse of al-Harith b. 
Hilliza, iii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 


^ There was some uncertainty over the reading in this passage, see Zain. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xix, 35, 36. 

® Jawhari, sub voc., LA, xv, 152. 

" al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 140 ; TA, viii, 132 ; al-Khafaji, 183. 

* MingaUa, Syriac Influence, 82. 

“ See the discussion in Horovitz, KV, 138-140 ; JPN, 164. 

' Ibn Hisham, 121 ; Usd al-Ohaba, v, 643, 644, and see Caetani, Annali, 
iii, 828. 
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I'' 

(Mtzaj). 

Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tempering. 

Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 
in Paradise. 

The Muslim authorities take it from ^ b'lt Fraenkel, 

Fremdwdrter, 172, points out that is not an Arabic formation> 

but is the Syr. fotus mixtus, which later became technically used 
for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. 

(cf. Heb. 3TI3 ; Aram. 3IQ), while used for mixing m general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drinks. There can thus be httle doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term.^ See 

also under (infra, p. 70). 


(Masjid). 

Occurs some twenty-eight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc. 
A place of worship. 

As we have already seen (infra, p. 163), the verb Ast** in the technical 
sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The form 


seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 

have been an independent borrowing from the North. 

Noldeke, ERE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic origin of the word. In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
Knaoa not infrequently meaning “ place of worship ”,® as for 
example in an inscription from Bosra (de Vogiie), p. 106®: HT 

"13 iQ'n “inm Kiaoo “ tms is the place of 

worship which Taimu, son of IVahd el-Ba'al built.” The Syr. ‘ir ^ CQ *o , 
however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
Knaoa in the Elephantine papyri.^ 


' Horovitz, Parodies, H ; Geyer, Zicei Gedichtc, i, 87 £F. ; Zimmern, Ahkad. 
Fremdw., 40. 

* Cook, Glossary, 75 ; Duval in JA, viii® Ser., vol. xv, 482. 

» ZDMG, xxii, 263. 

* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Qur'an it is used of the fane at Quba’ (ix, 109), of the Teiniilo 
at Jerusalem (xvii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xviii, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
iluhammad it meant any place of worship. In the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry,^ and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North. 

{Misk). 

Ixxxiii, 26. 

Musk. 

This sole occurrence is in an early Meccan description of Paradise. 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period ® and was quite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian.* 

The Phlv. mushk ® seems to have come ultimately from the 

Skt. but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 

were borrowed the Arm. ’’ 6k. /xocrxos : Aram. ; 

SjT. InaOk) ; Eth. jT’tlfl- It is more likely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic ® than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 88, claims. 

{Miskln). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii. 77, 172 ; ix, 60. 

Poor. ^ 

Note therefrom the formation poverty, imliyence. ii. 

58 ; iii, 108. 

Eraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr. though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian. 

The muskenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 

^ Horovitz, KJ^, 140. 

“ iSfhwally, ZPMG, lii, 134 ; Lammens, Sanctvnires, passim ; Von Kremcr, 
Streifzuge, ix, n. 

■* Siddiqi, Slurlien, S.! ; Gcyer, Zvxi Oalichte, i, 90 IT. : ii, 7.). 

* al-Jawaliqi, Mv'nrmb, i43 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 318 ; as-SuyiitI, Hq, 324 ; 
Mttzhir, i, 136 ; al-Khafaji, 182 ; LA, xii, 376. 

® Jiisti, Glossary to the Bundalteeh, p. 241. " Vullers, Lex, ii, 118.J. 

’ Hulischmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 196. * Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 649, 6.'52. 
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in ZA, xvii, 262 ff., as lejtcr, but Combe, Babylonmca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes,^ and so poor. It passed into Heb. 
as 15013, ]'’5PI3 meaning poor, and into Aram, ^<3*'00l^; 
Syr. with the same meaning, and it was from Aram, that the 

At. and Eth. were derived.® 



(Masih). 


iii, 40 ; iv, 156, 169, 170 ; v, 19, 76, 79 ; ix, 30, 31. 

Messiah (6 Mefro-tay)- 

It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 
much advanced. 

The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word &om 


to wipe (Tab. on iii, 20). Others said it was from to smear 

or anoint (Raghib, Mnfradat, 484), others derived it from to travel 

(LA, iii, 431), and some, like Zam. and Baid., rejected these theories 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many "Western scholars,® 
though such a derivation is extremely unlikely. Hirschfeld, Beitriige, 89, 
would derive it from Aram. Nn'2^13, which is possible, though 
as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Fraenkel, Vocah, 24,^ that it is from Sjt. 
especially as this is the source of the Arm. 11'^*'"/'“!/® ; Eth. ""rt. fih “ : 
the Manichaean msixd of the "kokturkisch" fragments’; thePazend 


' Johns, Snhcriah Lpctures, 1912, p. 8, would derive it fr.jm kami " to bow down ”, 
so that originally it would mean suppliaiil. See, however, Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
47. 

® Noldeke, Yc«e ^ri/rdyp, 4.5. Note also the Phon. ]3DQ (Harris, ff/ossap/, 120). 

’ Sayous, Jesus Chris! d’apres Mahomet (P.iris, 1880), p. 21 ; Pant/, OJJenbanmij, 
193, n. 3. 

* So Lagarde, Vberskht, 94 ; Jlargolioutli, Chrestnnmthia Baidawiana, 163 ; 
Cheikho, Xasrdniya, 186; Jlingana. Byiiac Jiijlimce, 8.5. 

® This, however, may be direct from the Greek ; cf. Huhschmann, Arm. Gramm, 
i, 364. 

“ Nbldeke, Xeue Beitrdge, 34. 

’ Le Coq in SBA 11', Berlin, 1909, p. 1204; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 97. 
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mashyde ; Phlv. (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and the Manichaean 

Soghdian msyh’ (Henning, Manichdisches Beiclitbuch, 142). 

The word was well known in both N. and S. Arabia in pre-islamic 
times.^ 



{Mishkdt). 


xxiv, 35. 

A niche in a wall. 


The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13). as-SuyutI, 
Itq, 324, gives it as Abyssinian on the authority of Mujahid,^ and 
al-Jawallqi, Mu'armb, 135,® and al-Kindi, Risdla, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 


as an Arabic word from 


65 


{LA, xix, 171, quoting Ibn Jinnl), but 


their difi&culties u4th the word make it obvious that it is a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, for it 
is the Eth. 'I* ), which is an early word formed from 

tilntO (cf. NDO, »*. am ), and quite commonly used.* 


(Misr). 

ii, 58 ; x, 87 ; xii, 21, 100 ; xliii, 50. 

Egypt. 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 

The fact that it is treated as a diptote in the Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Baid. on ii, 58, who derives it from 

which obviously is intended to represent the Heb. D'TISQ. 

The Eth. 9°tlC = Minaean is the only form without the 

final ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur'anic 
form (but see Zinimern, Akkad. Fremdw, 91). 

^ Horovitz, X'U, 129, 130 ; Ryckmans, ATonw jiropres, i, 19; Rossini, &7o.wn;!H)H, 
179. 

* See also Mutaw, 41 ; Mtahir, i, 130, for other authorities. 

» Who quotes from Ibn Qutaiba, vide Adab cU-Katib, p. 527, and al-Anbarl, Kitab 
cd-Addad, p. 272. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 61 ; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 293. 

“ Vide Ryckmans, Nome propree, i, 348 ; Rossini, Glosaarium, 180. 
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y 


lix, 2d. 

One who fashions. 


It is one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtedly Arabic. 
Lidzbarski, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense it is a formation fiom the borrowed Aram. 
which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Palm, inscriptions in the combination HUS? 
XT’S (Lidzbarski, EpJiemeris, ii, 269). 


xxiii, 52 ; xxxvii, 44 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixvii, 30. 

A fountain, or clear flowing water. 

It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form from 

to flow, or connected with j jtU, or from jW, so called because 

of its clearness — of. Zam. on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvii, 179, 298. 

The word for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 

but Praenkel, Frondw, 281 , noted that the Qur’anic is the Heb. 

Syr. = TTTjyT^, commonly used for spring or a biAMing 

fountain. From one of these sources, probably from the S 3 rciac, it 
came into Arabic. 


(Miqlad). 

xxxix, 63 ; xlii, 10. 

Key. 

Only in the plural form aJL^_* in the phrase “ His are the keys 

of heaven and earth”, where the use of in the similar phrase in 

vi, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 

of the Commentators want it to mean storehouses.^ 

^ Vide also Hirsolifeld, Beitrdge, 87. 

‘ BSghib, Mufraddt, 422, and Baid. on vi, 69. 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 
to be of Persian origin.^ The Pers. to which they refer it is itself 

a borrowing from the Gk. /cXety, KXelBa. (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 
which was also borrowed into Aram. Syr. 

or In spite of Dvorak’s vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,* we are fairl)' safe in 

concluding that the Ar. A-li I is from the 830 :. and the form 

formed therefrom on the analogy of , etc.^ 

aIa (Milla). 

ii, 114, 124, 129 ; hi, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 162 ; vii, 86 , 87 ; xii, 37. 38 ; 
xiv, 16 ; xvi, 124 ; xviii, 19 ; xxii, 77 ; xxxviii, 6 . 

Religion, sect. 

It is most commonly found in the phrase A, but is used 

for the faith of Jews and Christians (e.g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xii, 37 ; xiv, 16).® The Mushm authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it. * 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older religions. Sprengcr held 
that it was an Aramaic word which the Jews brought with them to the 
Hijaz, and Hirschfeld, Beitriige,^, agrees,'^ as does Toirey, Foundalio)!, 
48. The Aram. like the late Heb. n'pa , means word, l)ut could 

be used figurativelj’ for the religious beliefs of a person. The Syr. 

however, is a more likely source, for besides meaning word, 

* al-.Tawallql, Mu'arrnh, 139; as-Suyutl, Jtij, 324; Mulaw, 46; al-Khafi'ijl. 18J. 
“ Frerndw, 79 ff. ; Jiluhit, sub voc., wants to derive it directly from Greek. 

“ Fraenkel, Frerndw, 15, 16 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88. 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdv), 16, thinks that a form with O may liave been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word was borrowed. 

^ Raghib, Mufradat, 488, says that iL can only be used for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet. Cf. LA, xiv, lo4. 

“ See .Sprenger, Leben, ii, 276, n. 

’ In his A'eii) Researehen, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in MiihammadV mind 
nbo =. sba may have been somewhat confused with circiimcishn^ so that 

xba representing the doctrine of Abraham, and nb-ia representing the outward 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced ^ as the jrj 
of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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jO^/xa, it is also used to translate Aoyoy, and is used technically 
for religion^ It is possible, as Horovitz, KIJ, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 33). 

There seems to be no evidence for the use of aLm in its Qur’anic 

sense in the pre-Islamic period,* so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians. 


(Malah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 28. 

Angel. 

It also occurs in the form with the plu. 


The Muslim authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 

from dir. or dl! I (Raghib, Mufradal, 19, 490 ; LA, xii, 274, and 


Tab. on ii, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the source of the word 
is the Eth. with its characteristic plu. which is 


the common Eth. word for ayyeXos. whether in the sense of anyehis 
or nuntius, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb. ; Phon. 

IX'PQ; Syr. ]D\ho^ It is very possible, however, that Jewish 
influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Bcitrcige, 


46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as C.. dll.« 

(xxxii, 11) with and dlilldll. (iii, 25) with 

The word would seem to have been borrowed 

^ Xoldekp, Xeiie Jieitnigc, 23, 2fl ; Sl'elche% 38 ; li, 293, 325 ; 

Noldekc-Schwally, i, 20, 146. 

® Xbltlckc-Sc’iiwally. i, 146, n., but .sop Horovitz, KV, 62. 

® Xoldeko, Xeve licitrage, 34 ; Hir!>cbfrlcl, Ilrtitage, 45 ; IVII, Orighi, 52 ; Hvofak, 
Fremdir, 64 ; Rhotlokanakia, WZKM. xxv, 71 : Ahrens, Muhammad, 92 : Paiitz, 
Offenbarung, 60 ; but see Bittner, 11 ZKM, xv, 395. 

^ Mingann, Syriao Influence, 85, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form; 
cf. also Fischer, Glossar, 118. 

® So Geiger, 60 ; but we find this also in Eth., cf. aopMi 9"’’tr 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers,^ and the form, indeed, occurs in the hi. Arabian inscriptions.* 


'^A {Malik). 
xii, 72, 76, etc. 

A king. ^ ^ 

With this must be taken dills in the sense of Lord, dL.iS a 

m ^ 

monarch (Uv, 55), and du: dominion, kingdom. 


The primitive root dii A to possess, with its derivatives, is common 

Semitic, and the Mushm savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc., to be derived from this. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
technical sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian, and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic dialects, 

and also into S. Semitic in the Sab. and Ar. It may 

also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as (Frahang, Glossary, 116 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 216). 






(Malakut). 


vi, 75 ; vii, 184 ; xxiii, 90 ; xxxvi, 83. 

Kingdom, dominion. 

The usual theory of the Muslim philologers is that it is an Arabic 
word from the root d\l, to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final O.® Some of them, as we learn from 

as-SuyutI, Itq, 324, recognized that it was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean. 


The CjJ ending is almost conclusive evidence of its being from 

^ Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 18 ; Eickmann, Angelologie, 12 ; Bell, Origin, ,52. 

* Huber, Jovmal d’un Voyage en Arabic, Fans, 1891, Ho. 89, 1. 13. 

• Raghib, Mufradal, 489. It' is noteworthy that there was a variant reading 
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Aramaic.'- Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126,® would take it from 
Heb. mD^ra, which is commonly used in the Rabbinic writings, 
but the Aram. ; Syr. IZfiaSV) are more likely, as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 22, noted,® since these have the double sense of ^acriXela 
and Tjyeixopla precisely as in the Qiur'an, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrage, 33) and the Phlv. ideogram inalkotd {PPGl, 153 ; 

Frahang, Glossary, p. 116). 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic seems to offer closer parallels than the Sjtt. 

Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the ^aaiXeia. tS)v ovpavav, and treats 
the word as meaning rather ‘‘Herrschaft hber den Himmel’’, i.e. some- 
what in the sense of 


5 »»■ 

^ {Manna). 

ii, 54 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Manna. 

The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 
^ it with J j tbe Persian manna, or found on trees 

whose taste is like honey, or v31i }\ thin bread, or honey, 

I A , . 

or (_jl a syrup, etc. As a rule they take it to be derived from ^j-*to 

benefit, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel (LA, xvii, 306). 

The word is used only in connection with the quails, so there 


can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with 
when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is 10 which is 
the source of the Gk. fidvpa and Syr. jaSo. The Christian forms are 


' Geiger, 4-4 ; Sprengcr, Lehen, ii, 257, n. 

* So von Kromer, Ideen, 226; Sacco, Credenze, 51. 

* Uvofik, Fremdw, 31 ; Massignon, Lexigiiz technique, 52 ; Horovitz, JPN, 222. 

* Cf. the NniD^D of the incantation texts ; Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabilities are that came from the 

Syriac, we may conclude that is from the same source,^ especially 

as the Syriac is the source of the Arm. Jhibuibuij-^ 

Apparently there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of the word.® 
though the story may well have beenfamihar to Muhammad's audience. 

J {Munafiqun). 

Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fern, forms. 
Hypocrites. 

Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from with the 

• • • 

meaning of Aii , so that the Munafiqun are those who have departed 

from the law (Eaghib, Mufradat, 522). 

The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 
Ethiopic.* The form has the meaning hjpocritam agere, 

which has not originally in Arabic, such a form as 

(3 (3*^’ Noldeke, Neue Bcilrcigc, 48, thinks. 

a direct borrowing from The form = aipeTtKOs is of 

frequent occurrence in the Didascalia,^ and is clearly the source of 

which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 

there appears no trace of the word in this technical sense in the 
early literature.® 


* Fraenkel, Focaft, 21 ; 'SUnga.na, Syriac Infinmce, 86 ; Horovitz, ATC/', 17 ; JPy, 
222 . 

® Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 310. 

® The Commentaries and Lexicons quote a verse from Al-A'sha, but a.s Jj.vall 
remarks in his notes to the Mufa^daliyat, p. 709, it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at-Tabari, Annalen, i, 987 flf., nor in the Diimn, and so is rightly judgctl 
by Horovitz, op. cit., as an interpolation based on the Qur’an. 

* Wellhausen, Seste, 232 ; Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 48, 49 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
16 d. 

‘ Dillmann, Lex, 712. 

* Nbldeke-Schwally, i, 88, n. 5 ; Ahrens, Ohrietliches, 41. 
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{Manfush). 

ci, 4. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk. na/pdsu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin, of the Aram. D&3, to tease wool, from, which 

came the At. Cf. also Haupt, in Beit. Ass, v, 471, n. 

I 

K {Minhaj). 

V, 52. 

Pathway. 

Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference is to a “ rule of 
faith ” and a '■ way of life ”, as was clearly seen by the Commentators. 
The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 

, and this is possible ; but Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 89, has pointed out 

(cf. also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Eabbinic KSHiO used for religious 
custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Qur’an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews. Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the -word. 




(Muhaimin). 

V, 52 ; li.x, 23. 

That which preserves anything safe. 

In V, 52, it is used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 

a variant reading in both passages. 

The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 

the verb Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 

from the Aram. or Syr. It is difficult to 


* So Noldeko, Neue Beitrage, 27 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 87 ; Horovitz, JPN, 225. 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Christian sources, but the 
parallels with S}'riac are closer J 

J.A {Mawdkhir), 

xvi, 14 ; XXXV, 13. 

. 1 '' 

Plu. of 6 that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 
noise, i.e. a ship. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk. elippu mahirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 

jjt (Mutafika). 

ix, 71 ; liii, 54 ; Ixbc, 9. 

That which is overthrown or turned upside down. 

All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Muslim authorities take it from dlsl as we see from Eiigliib. 

Mvfraddt, 18, and the word certainly is Arabic in its form. Sprengor, 
Leben, i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Kabbinic "isn used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
theory is a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitmge, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13, 14 ; JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Cliristlichen. 41, 
agree. 


^ } 

I _^A {Musa). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 51, 67 ; xi, 20. 

Moses. 

It was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,^ the usual 
theory being that it was from an original form ja, which some say 


^ So Niildeke, op. cit., and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88. 
a al-Ja\valiqi, Mu'arrab, 135 ; al-KhafajI, 182 ; Bagh. on ii, 48, and even Baghib, 
Mvfraddt, 484. 
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means water and trees in Hebrew, and others in Coptic,^ this name being 
given to i\loses beeanse of the plaee from whirh he was taken. 

It is possible that the name came direct from the Heb. or 

as Derenbourg in REJ, xviii, 127, suggests, through a form ''010 used 
among the Arabian Jews. It is much more likely, however, that it 
came to the Arabs through the Syr. 'lioio® or the Eth. 

especially as it was from the Syr. that the Pazend MusJide, Phlv. 
and Arm. were borrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’an,^ so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians. 


A (Mikdl). 

ii, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Qur'an the place given him in Dan. x, 13, 21, etc., as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al-Jawaliqi, 143, notes the forms 

; and This would suggest that it 


was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al-Katib, 
78, and al-Jawallql, op. cit. 

The word may have come directly from or more likely 

from the Syr.'^]aiiD or as it was from Syriac that the form 


^ Ragliib gives tlic form as 

® So Tab. on li, 48 ; ath-Tha'labi, Qhas, 118, ^\ho tell iis that in Coptic mu means 
water and sha means tiecs. This obviously icsts on the Jc^^ ish theory given in Josephus, 
Aniiq, ii, ix, 6 : to yap vScop juw oi Aiyvwnoi. icaAwoti/, Se Tow? vSaros 

QtadevraSf which fairly well represents the Coptic .,^iOOT water and OTTSt rescued, 
® Cf. tlie form NDID on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippur (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 231). 

« So Horovitz, KU, 143; ./PN, 156. 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived.i It 
is difficult to say how well the name was known in pre-Islamic times.^ 


■if 

“ -j? {N<My). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 247 ; iii, 61 ; viii, 65. 

Prophet. f ^ 

Usually the word is taken to be from Ijlt to bring neivs (as-SijistauI, 

312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root io be 
high? 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, pointed out that the plu. j beside the 

more usual tLu I, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing. 

and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship.* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb. and this view has commended itself to many 

scholars.® There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,® it is the Aram. which 

by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form wo 

need. Thus there can be little doubt that like Bth. Vfl.JRp (Xoldeke, 

Neue Beitrcige, 34), is from the Aram.,’ and probably from Jewish 
Aram, rather than from Syr. It was seemingly known to the 

Arabs long before Muhammad’s day,® and occurs, probably of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann. Manichaeische 
Studien, i, 97). 


* Muller in SBA 11', Berlin, 1904, p. 351 ; Salemann, Maiiicliaeiscke Sludieii, i, !).'). 

“ Cf. Horovitz, KU, 143, and Bhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii. 282. 

“ Ibn Duraid, lahtiqaq, 273 ; and see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

* Margoliouth, ScKwdch Lectures, 22, however, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed et la Fin du Monde. 39, n., 
argues that ^ is a proper derivation from Li, which is ab.surd, though Fischer, 
Glossar, 131, thinks that this root had an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Miihnm- 
mad, 128. 

® Von Kremer, Ideen, 224; Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 42; Rudolph, Ahliamjujked, 
45 ; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 73, n. 2 ; Sacco, Credeme, IIC. 

“ Comparative Grammar, 46. 

’ So Guidi, Zlella Nede, 599 ; Horovitz, XJ7, 47; JPA', 223, seems doubtful whether 
Heb. or Aram. 

* Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 42. 
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{Nahuwwa). 


iii, 73 ; vi, 89 ; xxix, 26 ; xlv, 15 ; Ivii, 26. 

Prophecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Chnstliches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted. It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may be a genuine develop- 


* • 

ment from , there is some suspicion that it is a direct borrowing 
from the Jews. 

In late Heb. is used for prophecy (cf. Neh. vi, 12, and 

2 Chron. xv. 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. KHKOJ also means 
prophecy, but apparently does not have the meaning of '■ prophetic 
document 'V nor is the Syr. 1 so near to the Arabic as the 

Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 


I 

(Nuhas). 

Iv, 35. 

Erass. 

We find the word only in an early ileccan Sura in a description 
of future punishment. 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 

j, > 

for wo find different authorities supporting and 

^ and even those who accepted the usual were not certain 

whether it meant smoA’e or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from LA, viii, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, it is genuinely Arabic but I know not its 
root.” 

^ Horovitz, JC £/, 73, says it does, and refers to Bacher’s Die exegetische Termimlogie 
der judisclien Traditionsliteratur, ii, 123, but Bacher gives this meaning of prophet- 
ischer Abschnitt ” only for HNISJ, and does not quote any example of it for Nm33. 
® Vide Zam. on the passage. 
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It is, as Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. and occur not infrequently 

meaning copper or bronze, and with a similar meaning occurs 

in the Plion. inscriptions^ So the Aram. of the Targuins “ ; 

Syr. IamJ, and Palmy. ® are commonly used, and likewise 

the Eth. ‘ifhti aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth. inscriptions. ‘ 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian Ijis.t (for coppier),^ uhich is 
apparently a loan-Yord in Egyptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowing from the pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic. 

jAl (Nadlir). 

ii, 273 ; Ixxvi, 7 ; plu. jjAi xxii, 30. 

A vow. 

With this is to be taken the denominative verb jAi ii, 273 ; 
iii, 31 ; xix, 27 

This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of jAi to 

warn, so commonly used in the Qur’an, and which are genuine Arabic. 

In the sense of vow it is a borrowing from the Judseo-Christian 

circle ’ ; cf. Heb. Tljj ; Phon. "^3 ; Syr. IJiJ, all from a root ’3n3 
which is a parallel form to "1T3, to dedicate, coyisecratc (cf. Akk. 
nazaru, curse), and Sab. )M*1 (Hommel, Siidarab. Ghrest, 128).® It 
must have been an early borrowing. 


^ Lidzbarski, Uandtmeh, 322 ; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

® And the BTO of the Elephantine pajjyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 299). 

’ Cf. de Vogue, Inscriptions, No. xi, I. 4, and in the Fiscal inscription, 
xlii, 383 ; cf. also BtflJ in the Nerab inscription in Lidzhanski, Uandbveh, 445. 

* D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Eenkmdler aus Abessinien, 1894, p. o2. 

* W. M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 127. See Erman-Grapow, v, 390. 

* Iievy, Worlerbuch, iii, 374, suggests a derivation from to be hard, hut 
this is hardly likely. 

’ Ahrens, Christliches, 34. 

‘ See also Rossini, Ohssarium, 184. 
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<_9e*«u) (Niisklia). 
vii, 153. 

A copy, or exemplar. 

Tlie word occurs only in a late Sura in reference to the Tables 

of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it — is 

used in an earher passage, xlv, 28, though again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. ^ 

The Mushm authorities take the word as a form with the 

meaning of A) from in the sense to copy, and some (cf. LA, 

iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copyy is a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nuslm = extract, and Syr. 

to copy, beside Akk. nasahu, Heb. HOJ ; O.Aram. 1103 and 
the Targumic no; where the original sense is clearly to remove, 
tear away {evellere), which original meaning is found in the Qur'an 
in ii, 100 ; xxii, 51, w'here the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Beiirdge. 36, 
points out, precisely as 1103 is in Deut. xxviii, 63 ; Ezr. vi. 11. 

Hoffmann, ZD MG, xxxii, 760, suggested that the Arabic w’ord was 
from Aram. Knoi3, but this is used only in late Eabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of ” variant reading ”, e.g. Kn013 
K3''*inN. Again in Syr. the only form is Iscoo], which is also late 
{PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196. points out.^ comes from the 
Iranian, whore Phlv. ^Ai), nask ® ; Av. naska means a book 

of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Studien iiber das Zeiidavesta,^ cannot be explained from Indo-European 
material, and like the Arm. is in all probability an ancient 

borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

It is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find 111103 in a Nabataean inscription from 


' Also Vollors, ZDMG, 1, 649. 

^ PPG}, 165, 166 ; Sayast, Glossary, 163 , West, Glossary, 243 ; Haug, Paisis, 181. 
3 ZDMG, w, 191, and JA for 1846. 

* Hubschmann, Giamm, i, 204, however, com^aTe9'l/[i^vrit\ith.eSyr, 
though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, OA, 66, and Zimmem, 
Akkad. Fremdw, 13, uho relates it to the Akk. iifstt. Arm. Tintu^uiiiy, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic ; see ZD3IG, xlvi, 264. 
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N. Arabia of A.D. 31 .’•where it lias precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the Ahk. nushit, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(Zimmern, Akkad. Frendw, 29). 

<<• 

{Nasdrd). 

a, 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134 ; iii, 60 ; v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85 ; ix. 30 ; 
xxii, 17. 

Christians. 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for iii, 50, 
only in the pin. form. 

It is taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 
from derived either from the name of the village « which 

was the native village of Jesus, or from 1 helpers, tht name of the 
Disciples (cf. Sura, iii, 45).® 

Sura, V, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use in pre-Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry. The question of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to solve. 

The Talmudic name for Christians was Dnsia, a name derived 
probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Naca/jatot.* It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 
more or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely. Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves which may be from 

the Na^copSiOt of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,® it may be that this 

* CIS, ii, 209, 1. 9; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 453; Eutiiig, Xah. Insohr., Xo. 12 : 
Cook, Glossary, 82, and cf. Horovitz, JPS, 224. 

® Yaqut, Mu'jam, iv, 729 ; Baghib, Jlufradiil, 514 ; ath-Th.a'labl. Qlsnf. 272. 

“ The Commentaries on ii, 59. See Hirschfeld, BsitrSye, 17, and Spreiigcr, Leheti, 
ii, 533. 

‘ Krauss in JE, i\, 194. 

® Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturrjien, xviff. ; Brandt, ERE, viii, 384. 

“ Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 233 ; Xoldeke, ZA, xxxiii, 74, says : “ aber wie die Ihindaer 
zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen sind, bleibt dock dunkel." Pallis, Mniidaeait 
Studies, 192G, p. 161, suggests that the Hand. is simply the Arabic 

which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu- 
tion, and this is very likely the truth. 
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also represents the Na<rapaioi of Epiphanius and Jerome, ^ who were 
a Judseo-Christian sect related to the Elkesiles, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source.* 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr. which 

represents the Na^tnpatot of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty.® 
As it was from this area that the old Arm. 'bui&piugli was borrowed,* 

the case is very strong for the Ar. having come from the 

same source. 


(Namdriq). 

Ixxxviii, 15. 

Cushions. 

Only in an early Sura in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

al-Kindl, Risdla, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian,® though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawallqi or as-Suyutl. It occurs not in- 
frequently in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel's back, and 
must have been an early borrowing. 

Lagarde, Symmicta, i, GO,® pointed out that it is from the Iranian 
natnr meaning soft. In the old Iranian we find namra,’’ which gives 
Av. namra (Bartholomae, AlW, 1042, cf. Skt. 

and Phlv. •^) narm (West, Glossary, 240 ; Salemann, Mamchaeisclic 
Studies, i, 101), and from some Middle Persian form namr A the 

suffix ok, it passed both into Aram. and Ar. 

for which a plu. (3 was then formed. 


^ Epiphanius, Panarion, xxix. and Jerome, Comynent. oti Matt. xii. 

- Bell, Origin. 14!) ; Hargoliouth, ERH, x, 540, thinks it was Hob. 

“ Horovitz, KU, 14o, 146, See also Mmgana, Syiiac Injlueme, 96; Fischer, 
Glossar, 13, I. 

* Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 245 ; Arm. Gramm., i, 312. 

® See also Sprcngcr, Leben, ii, 504, n. 

* Followed by Fraenkel, Vocab, 8. 

’ This form occurs in ntmr in the Zaza dialect to-day (Horn, Grundriss, No. 1028). 
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^ j.> {Nuh). 

Occurs some fifty-three times, e.g. iii, 30 ; iv, 161 ; xi, 34. 

Noah. 

Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 
✓ 

^Lj to though as al-Jawaliq!, Mu‘arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recognized as of non-Arabic origin.® 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islainic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam.® 


The form of the Ar. is in favour of its having come from the 
Syr. rather than directly from the Heb. 113.* 

V \ 

(Nun). 

xxi, 87. 

Fish. 

Only in the title j jlll given to Jonah, so that it is the equivalent 
of in Ixviii, 48, whence came the theory 

(Raghib, MufradcU, 531 ; LA, xvii, 320). 

It is a N. Semitic word, of. Akk. nunu ; Aram. ; Syr. ^OJ, 
and Phon. and late Heb. ^13. Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 
was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing.® 


'^1 — ^ 1 ^ 

I — 3 *—>3 (Hdrut wa Mdrvt). 


ii, 96. 

Harut and Marut are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic. 


^ Vide Goldzilier, ZD2ilG, xxit, 209. 

“ Vide also Jawharl, s.v. 

® Horovitz, KU, 146. 

* Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540 ; Mingana, Syriae Influence, 82. 

‘ It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions ; cf. Ryckmans, 
A'oms propree, i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non-Arabic, as is clear 
from al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 140A 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvatat 
and Amerotat of the Avesta,® who were known in later Persia as 
Khurdad and Murdad,® and from being nature spirits became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenians as gods. 

This identification has been generally accepted.* though Nestle, 
ZBMG, Iv, 692, wants to compare them uith Khillit and Millit,® and 
Halevy, JA, ix^ scr.,vol.xix, 148 if., claims thatMarut isthe^Ap/rapoy 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the original text may have read 
mnann. This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is ^ap/iapos. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, 11, b), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch.® 

Margoliouth, ERE, viii, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and "Wensinck, EJ, ii, 273, 
notes that 12o',io is a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 
so it may be that there has been Aramaic influence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 

\ ri 

{Harm). 

Occurs some twenty times, e.g. ii, 249 ; iv, 161 ; xxxvii, 114. 

Aaron. 

^ V ide Sachau’s notes, p. 63, and al-Khaf.ijI, 183. 

“ It had been earlier recognized ; cf. Boctticher, Jlorae aramaicne, Berlin, 1847, 
p. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion. On the spirits sec Oarmesteter, Ilanrvalad et Ameretad, 1875. 

“ On this form of the name see Marquart, XJnlRrsuchmigen ziir Geschichte voii Eran, 
ii, 214, n. 6. 

* Littmann in Andreas Festschrift, 84; Tisdall. Sources, 99; Budolph, Abhdn- 
gigheit, 67, 7.5 ; Fr. Muller, in WZKM, riii, 278. Marquart, Vntersuchungeu zur 

Geschichte von Eran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1905, p. 214, n. 6, suggests Phlv. 

hardt, and amurt, which ho would derive from O.Pers. haruvaidh and aurrtatdh. 

See Heizfeld, Pail-uH, Glossary, 144. 

“ Burton, Nights, x, 130, claimed these as Zoroastnan, but Bergmann, MGM'J, 
xlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic Horovitz, KV, 148, 

rightly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur'anic forms. 

• See Littmann, op. eit., 83 ; Horovitz, KU, 147 ; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant. 

The name was commonlj’ recognized as foreign {LA, xvii. 32G ; 
al-Jawaliql, Mu’arrab, 151 ; TA, ix, 367), but its origin is not at once 
apparent. The Hebrew form is innK, which by interchange of 

the first and second letters, would give us as some have 

suggested.^ This interchange, however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find that the usual ^oioi) 
has become ^oioi by dropping the lightly pronounced initial 1.- 
and it was douMess from this source that the word came into Arabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.® 

{Hdmdn). 

xxviii, 5, 7, 38 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, 38. 

Haman. 

In the Qur’an, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Eg^’pt during 
the time of Moses. 

Many of the early authorities recognized it as a foreign name (al- 
JawMiqi, Mu'arrab, 153 ; al-Khafaji, 207). There was an attempt by 

some of the exegetes to make out that this was a different 

person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call 

as Geiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by jUU is 

meant the pn of Esth. iii,* and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, where he is associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together. 

The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources. 

Sycz, Eigennamm, 43 ; but see Horovitz, JPN, 161. 

‘ Schulthess, Lex, 3, and cf. the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, p. 31. 

» Horovitz, KU, 149 ; JPN, 162. 

* Sycz, Eigennamen, 41 ; Horovitz. KU, 149 ; Eisonberg, El, ii, 243. 
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jLjb {Hdvnya). 
ci, 6. 

The verse is early Meccaa, and Hawiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell. 

The passage reads : “ and as for him whose balances are light — 
Hawiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is ? It is a 

raging fire.” _ 1 ,1 I 

The common explanation is that JIA is ju’ but this 

ob\aously depends on the jli at the end of the verse, and makes 
i " i 

the ^1 difficult,! so some Commentators said that ^1 in this passage 

means skull and that A jl* is the participle of jA to fall, the verse 
meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam. and ar-Razi in 

loc.).® Others, however, insisted that >»! must have its natural sense of 

mother, and A jIa must mean childless, as in the old poetry «l.*l Cjj^ 

means “ his mother is bereft of him ” (Tab. and LA, xx, 250). 

Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 503. claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the NdJdeke Festschrift, i, 33 ff., 
makes an elaborate defence of it.* If this is correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning.* This is a tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out [Browne Festschrift, 467), 

the curious lengthened form of the pron. in 4^ which is paralleled by 

such forms as and A>i in Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 

work of a later interpolator. 


1 The usual u ay out is to make 411 mean »l jU : cf. Shaikh Zade’s super-com- 
mentary to Baid. in loc. 

® BDB, 217, equate i jU meaning of Jietl with a ctiasm ; of. Sj-r. (ZOOI 
a gulf or chasm. 

“ His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher, V orlesungea, 33, and Casanova, 
Mohammed cf la Fin du Monde, 153. 

* He thinks that the ijU- jli was borrowed from Ixxxviii, 4. 
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Torrey's own suggestion is that it is the Heb. Hin disaster, occurring 
in Is. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrcy thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jews whom lluliammad 
met, “■ every educated Jew had it at his tongue's end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to lluhannnad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment in his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few hell-fire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to liim. and it would be .strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this rcsjjcct " — 
p. 471. 

There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called hell-fire passages, and the word neither in the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
“■ heU-fire ". as the Qur'an certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage, ilorcovcr this Sura is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we coidd admit that the word ■was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. It ■would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhanmiad in his contact with foreigners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. which in the form IhV?’ means the fiery red 

glow of the evening sky (cf. Matt, xvi, 2), and as fhOh means fire or 

burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with jli , 

and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 

e 

{Wathn). 

xxii, 31 ; xxix, 16, 24. 

An idol. i 

Used only in the plu. jlr^l, and only in fairly late passages. 

The word Hto occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions,^ and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. fll+T (plu. hOh^'i) ® meaning idol, 

> Mainz in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests (} >> » OLsOOt- 

1 * c 

“ JA, viie ser., vol. xix, p. 374 j Rossini, Gloaaarium, 142. 

“ Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 206, ■wrongly gives this as tOgh"}- 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Iremdw, 273, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb. ‘jS?’’ old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse. 


jj (Warda). 

Iv, 37. 

Rose. 

The passage is eschatological and SijJ means rose-red, referring 

to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose. 

It was very commonly recognized that it was a loan-word,’^ though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it is obviously a borrowing from Persia. The primitive Indo- 
European root *nrdho means a spuiy tree, from which comes the 6k. 

poSov = fpoSov, and the Av. varoSa (Bartholomac, 

AIW, 1369), whence Arm. ‘L‘"pt rose,^ and Phlv. varla 

(PPGl, 228).® From the Iranian it was borrowed into Semitic,* where 
we find Aram. Kim, Syr. Ijio,* and from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic. As a proper name Ovapda- 
OvdpSrjs is found in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 

(Waslr). 

XX, 30 ; XXV, 37. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazir, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 


^ as-SuyutI, Ilf, 32.~> ; Muzhir, i, 137 ; .al-Jaivallql, Mu'arrab, 131 ; TA, ii, 531. 

“ Hubschmann, Ar7n. Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Henning, Manichaisches 
Beichtbtich, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian w'r (Henning, BSOS, ix. 88). 

® Though some suspect the Phlv. form of being a reborrowing from Semitic, vide 
Horn, Grundriss, 207 ; Prahang, Gloaaary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back j jj from 
Arabic in Islamic times. 

* Cf. Telcgdi in JA, coxxvi (1933), p. 241. 

“ Cf. also the Maud. Nn”1S1, Noldeke, Maud. Gramm., 36, and of. Zimmem, 
Aikad. Fremdw., 55, for an oven earlier borrowing. 

“ Wuthnow, Die scmitischen Menachennamen, ingriechiacTien Irhachriflen and Papyri 
dta vorderen Orienta, 1930, p. 92 j Byckmans, Kama proprea, i, 81. 
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The usual explanation of the word is that it is a 


form from 


j J J to hear or carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 

Prince (cf. Eaghib, Mufradat, 542). Lagarde, {jbersicht, 177, n., 
however, pointed out that it is an Iranian word, and in his Arm. 
Stud, § 2155, he derives it from the Phlv. vicir, which originally 


meant a decree, mandate, command, but which later, as in the Diiilard, 
came to mean judge or 'magistrate.''- This word, of course, is good Iranian, 
being from the Av. ■dicira meaning deciding,^ which was 

borrowed into Arm. as and is related to the form behind the 


Mod. Pers. J or j>- J judge * ; j y or 'prefect,^ and which is 

generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae. 
AIW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iranian word. 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. ]^»10 seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic {PSm, 1061). 


> > , X 



xviii, 93 ; xxi, 96. 


{Ydjuj wa Majtij). 


Gog and Magog. 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great. 

It was recognized very commonly that the names were non- Arabic 
(cf. al-Jawaliql, Mu’arrab, 140, 156 ; al-Khafaji, 215 ; LA, iii, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without. 

The names were apparently well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where tlie statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


^ West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds ; cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 242. 

“ Bartholomae, AIW, 1438 ; Bcichelt, Awestisches Ulletnentarbuch, 490. 

® Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248 ; Spiegel, Hiizvdresh Grammatik, Wien, 1856, 
p. 188. 

* Vullers, Lex, ii, 1411. 

® Vullers, Lex, ii, 1000 ; Horn, Gnindriss, 242; Hubschmann, Pers. Stiidien, 94. 
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from Christian eschatological writings.^ The names, of course, were 
originally Hob. 313 and 313Q, which in Syr. are y^^Q^and In 

the Syriac Alexander legend generally spelled which is 

a variant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qorans, 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, JPN,1Q3, quotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Qur’an than the Qur’anic 
names from them.® 


(Yaqui). 

Iv, 58. 

Euby. 

It was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian.* 
Some ’Western scholars such as Freytag ® have accepted this at face 


value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers. is 


from the Arabic (Vullers, Lex, ii, 1507), and the alternative form 



like the Arm. jwf^niiiq , is from the Syr. IjJQQ*.® 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vaKivOos, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad,’ and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf. Aram. ]1£33'’p^ s ; Syr. IAjqQj, and into Arm. as 
jiu/iptp-9 It was from Syr. lAjQQi that the word passed into 
Eth. as and with dropping of the weak 3 into Arabic.’^ 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Geyer, Zwci Gcdichte, i, 119), and thus 
must have been an early borrowing. 


^ Noldeke, Alexuiuhrroman, passim ; llingana, Sijriac liijlueiice, 95; Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbinic legend. See Horovitz, ICU, 150. 

* Cf. Budge’s edition of tlio metrical discourse of Jacob of Berug in ZA, vi, 357 ff. 

* See on them Lidzbarski, Ginza, p. 154 ; Brandt, Mandaische Schriflen, p. 144. 

* al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 15G ; ath-Tha'alibI, Fiqh, 317 ; as-Suyuti, Itq, 325 ; 
Mutaw, 47, 48 ; al-KhafajI, 210 ; TA, i, 598. 

® Lexicon, sub voo. 

“ Noldeke in Bessenberger’s Beilrdge, iv, 63 ; Brockelraann, ZDMG, xlvii, 7. 

’ II, xiv, 348. Boissacq, 996, points out that the word is pre-Hellenic. 

* For other forms see Krauss, GriecJtisclie Lehmmrler, ii, 212. 

" Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 366. 

Noldeke, Heiie Beilrdge, 40. 

Fracnkel, Vocab, 6; Fremdw, 61; Mingana, Syriae Influence, 90; Vollers, 
ZDMG, 11, 305. Note also Parthian y’kwnd (Henning, BS08, ix, 89). 

u 
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{Yahyd). 

iii, 34 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 7, 13 ; xxi, 90. 


John the Baptist. 

Usually the Mushm authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
quickening virtue, cither in quickening the barrenness of his motlier, or 
in quickening the faith of his people.^ Some felt that they were com- 


mitted to an Arabic origin of the name by Sura xix, 8 — aJ 


r 


clt* however, as Marracci pointed out.- is merely 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (c.g. Bai(1. on iii, 
34, and xix, 8) ® who knew and admitted that it was a foreign name. 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 

Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 335, thought that perhaps it might liave come 
from the Sabians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form K'riN'’ (Lidzbarski, Johavnesbuch, ii, 73), but the prol)nbility 
is that this form is due to Islamic influence.'* ^ ^ ^ 

A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for which 

would be derived from the Sjt. The jJrimitivc script had no 


vowel points, and might have l)cen read aseasdyas sei 

This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from X. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that area were using a form N'll'’, 
probably derived from the Syriac.'* Jaussen and Savignac found this 


^ Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Tha‘labi, <?!*«*, 262. 

- liefutationes, 435. So Sayous, 27, n. ; Palmer, Qoran, ii, 27, ii. ; Pantz, Offen- 
barung, 254. 

“ So al-KhafajI, 215 ; al-'Ukbari, Imla, i, 88. Zam. halts between two opinion.?. 

‘ Noldeke, Z.4, xxx, 159, 

° Noldeke noted that from which was formed, can occur in a 

hypochoristic form ’SHT', and as a matter of fact ’NriT’ or ’'nV' does occur in late 
Jewish names, and Fracnkcl, WZJCJI, iv, 337, and Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 96, n. S, 
have thought that could bo derived from this. Barth, Dcr Islam, vi, 126, n.. and 
Mingana, Syriac Influence, 84, have rightly insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin. 

* Barth, op. cit. ; Casanova, JA, 1924, p. 357; Margoliouth, NU£, x,547; Choikho, 
Kasrdniya, 189 ; Torrey, Foundation, pp. 60, 51. 

’ But see Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ii, 73, and Bhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 283. 
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form in a graffito at Al-‘Ala,^ and it is possibly found again 

in another inscription from the same area.* It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature. 

^ jA-m> {Yaquh). 

ii, 126-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38, 68 ; xix, 6, 
50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 
of the Patriarchal group. 

There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from 

but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, cf. al-Jawallql, 155 ; 
Zam. on xix, 57 ; BaiJ. on ii, 29 ; as-Suyuti, Muzliir. i, 138, 110 ; 
al-Khafajl, 215. Apparentlyit was known amongthe Arabs inpre-Islamic 
days.® 

It may have come from the Heb. 3pS7'', though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed * might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources, probably from the Syr. 

which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, Manichaeische Sludieii. i, 86). 

ilj {Yaghuth). 

Ixxi, 23. 

Yaghuth. 

It is said to have been an idol in the form of a hon, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banu Madhhij.® It would thus 

^ Mission archdologique, ii, 228. For the form VH"' see Euting, Sin, Inschr., 
No. 585 ; CIS, ii, 1026. 

* Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, iii, 296, and cf. Horovitz, KU, 151, for an inscription 
from Harran. It is possible that a Jewish form oceurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(of. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, 1. 28), but the reading is not sure. 

“ Cheikho, Nasraniya, 23J ; Horovitz, KU, 153. Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152. 

* xi, 74, on which see Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i, 24. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam, p. 10 ; Wellhausen, Resle, 19 ff. ; Ryekmans, 
Noms propres, i, 16. 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and this is confirmed by the fact that 

we find in the Thamndic inscriptions^ and ’laofi^o? 

in Safaite ® and Thamndic.® 

The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqut, Mu‘jam, iv, 1022), 

and the S. Arabian means to help (cf. Ar. iIjIc ; Heb. ; 

Rossini, Glossarium, 215). 

xxxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The reference is obviously 

to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and seems to be an 

attempt to reproduce the of the Hebrew story. ■* The word was 

apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 

(Yaqin). 

iv, 156 ; XV, 99 ; xxvii, 22 ; Ivi, 95 ; Ixix, 51 ; Ixxiv, 48 ; cii, 5, 7. 
Certain. ? 

The Simple verb does not occur in the Qur’an, but we find I 

ii, 3 ; V, 55, etc. ; xxvii, 14 ; Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 

^ jA and besides . 

At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 

Semitic v' and yet we find both and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 

' D. H. Muller, Epigraphiacht Denkmdler aua Arahien, p. 1!) ; Littraanii, Eiilziffo- 
ung, 27, 32. It is possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name t&W’ in Gen. xxxvi, 1 8. 

* Dussaud et Maclcr, Voyage archeol. an Safa, p. 77 ; Wuthnow, Die aemitiachen 
Menschennamen, p. 56. 

“ Byckmans, Noma proprea, i, 174 ; Hess, ErUzifferung, Nos. 46, 67. 

* So Torrey, Foundation, 52. 
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at an early date. The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. eiKCou through the Aramaic.^ e'lKmv means image, likeness, 
similitude, and from e'lKOva were borrowed the Aram. 

Syr. )lOQa meaning image, picture. From » was formed a verb 

to depict, describe, whence ]iiniV) and mean character- 

istic. From some dialectal form of UoOk the word must have passed 
into Arabic. 


{Yamm). 

vii, 132 ; xx, 39, 81, 97 ; xxviii, 6, 40 ; li, 40. 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studien, 13),® though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin. 
al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrah, 156, says it is SjTiac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,* according to as-Suyufl, Itq, 326. as-SuyutI, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic.® 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source. The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb. : Phon. D*’ ; Aram. NQ’’: and Kas Shamra cannot 

T ’ ’ ’ 

be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-word in 
Egyptian jm ; Coptic ia.w., lo.w, or cio.a, and in Akk. iamu. As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that it Avas not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source. 

{Yahud). 

ii, 107, 114 ; iii, 60 ; v, 21, 56, 69, 85 ; ix, 30. 

The Jews. 

1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Vollcrs, ZDMG, 1, 617 ; li, 305, who depend, 
however, on a suggestion of Noldeke. 

” Beside the much more common from aKonov. 

® Of. as-SuyutI, Mvzhir, i, 130, and LA, xvi, 134. 

* Adab al-Kaiib, 527. 

‘ Mutaw, 55, 57. 

• So Fraenkel, Fremilw, 231, quoting Noldeke, and cf. Guidi, DeZZe Sede, 573. 
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We also find the form inii, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 
verb il*, ii, 59 ; iv, 48, etc. 

The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, thougli <liey 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew ^ or Persian.^ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 

Addai Sher, 158, accepts the theory, claiming that il*, 5 l i j*, 

with the meaning of is from the Pers. *5^*. It is true 
thatunSaj/asi-ne-so^/ast, vi, 7,wefindPhlv. Fu7tu^,®andmAvestic 
the form Yahud, but these, like the caxHd of the Christian 

Soghdian texts (cf. Jansen’s “ Worterverzeichnis “ to F. W. Iv. lluller's 
Soghdisclie Texte, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirschfeld, Nev' Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad's use of the 

verb s\js shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources.^ 
and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymology by 

connecting it with the root to repent, which is the reason for the 
form i beside 5 The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 

that we find the form ^ in the old poetry,® so that it would lia've 
been well known in Arabia before Muhammad's day. Horovitz points 

out that in the Qur’an 5 always means the Jews of Muhammad's 

day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Banu Israll. 

The word HVT occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/5),“ 
and Grimme, ZA,xxvi, 161, suggests that it came to the Hijiiz from the 
South, which is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 
will be the Jewish ’’nin*’. 

' al-Jawallqi, JIn'arrab, 157 ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 326 ; al-KhafajI, 216. 

® as-Suyuti, Muiaw, 47. 

’ Salomann, Mamchaeische Sludien, i, 87, and the Paz. Zuliud in Shikand, Gloshary. 
Cf. also Henning, Manichaiea, iii, 66. 

* So also p. 104 ; Beitrdge, 15 ff. ; Fautz, Offenbarung, 121 ; Griinbauni, ZDMG, 
xl, 285 ; Horovitz, KU, 154 ; Geiger, 113. 

^ Imru’l-Qais, xl, 7 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 141), and see Margoliouth, Sclnceich 
Lectures, 79. ® See Byckmans, Noma propres, i, 231, 299. 
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y r 

i^jun y {Yusuf). 

Occurs twenty-two times in Sura xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
3d, 36. 

Joseph. 

The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
% 

word derived from I or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Tha‘labi, 

Qisas, 75). Zam. on xii, 4, in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic origin, and al- J awallqi,il/«‘a/ra&, 1 55, also notes it as foreign. ^ 
Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Eif/pnnamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb. but the Syr. or Eth. 

might equally well have been the source. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in Jf. Arabia we should expect a form Yusif rather than 
Yusuf, would have the name derived from S. Arabia. If the Muslim 

legends about Dhu Nawas can betrusted, the name y would have 

been known in S. *krabia, for they tell us that his name was tJu - y 

a- The name, however, appears to have been known also 

in the N., for n o find a Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam in Vsi oL Ghaba, 
v, 132.® One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian. 

> *. > 

(j**’ 

iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; x, 98 ; xxxvii, 139. 

Jonah. 

He is also referred to as Cj inlxviii, 48, and as j 
in lod, 87. 

Some early authorities endeavoured to derive it from but 

Zam. on idi, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 

y^ and yJ y given by Jawhari, s.v. y^i I, provide any ground for 

such a derivation, and al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 155; al-Khafaji, 215, give 
it as foreign. 

^ So nl-KhafajI, 215, and see Sprenger, Zfc6ew, ii, 336. 

® Horovitz, KU, 154. 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.^ The Heb. n3T becomes ’Itoi/av 
in the LXX and N.T., and Spronger would derive the Arabic form 
directly from the Grcek.^ This is hardly hkely, however, from what wc 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 

fact we find the final both in the Eth. P’S'ft and in the Christian- 

Palestinian which occurs regularly for the Edessenc ^o* or 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166. thinks that inN. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yuiias and that Yunus is due to S. Arabian influence, but there 
is as httle to this as to his similar theory of Y usif and Yusuf. The fact 
that the Arm. is from Sjt.,* though from the classical 

dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qm'anic form also came from 
Syriac. 

The name was possibly knomi among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful.® 

* This is admitted even by Hirschfeld, BeitrSge, 56. See also Syez, Eigemiamen, 
48; Horovitz, Art/, 155 ; Mingnaa,, Syriac Injlueiwe, 8S ; 'Rudol-ph, AbhangigUit, i~. 

‘ Leben, ii, 32, and Hargoliouth, EBE, x, 540. 

’ Schulthcss, Lex, 82 ; Christ. Palasl. Eragmenta (1905), p. 122. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 296. 

s Passages in Cheikho, Xasrdniya, 234, 276, 276; and see Horo\itz, KC, 155; 
JFX, 170. 



ADDENDA 


p. 32, line 3. — ^Unless the Nabataean ujl is intended to represent 
the Aram. ; Syr. U»1 (cf. Heb. nK : : 

Eth. hC'B). 

p. 94, line 8. — Akk. u-dun-tum. Rather atunu from Sumerian 
udiina: cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 55 b. 

p. 121, line 7. — It is possible that the Heb. DHin, Aram. NOriH, 
are borrowed words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested (ZDMG, xliv, 685 ; xlvi, 117). 

p. 123, line 5.— PSm. 751 gives this as the form in Man- 
dacan: the normal Syriac form is {PSm. 696). 

p. 179, line 9.— The nun must have been pronounced 
originally in this word, as it is from See on it 

Eraenkel, Fremdw. 133. 

p. 186, n. 1. — Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry : cf. al-A‘sha, IHwan (ed. Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9. 
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Kri.shnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras. 

III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajnapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work ; edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucei, 2 vols., vol. II. 

2. Saktisangama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 

Tarii, Simdarl, and Chhinnamastii : edited by B. 
Bhattacharyya. Ph.D.. 4 vols., vols. II-IV. 

3. Natyadarpana : iutrotliiction in Sanskrit giving an account 

of the antiijuity and usefulness of tlie Indian drama, 
the different tlieories on Rasii. and an examination of 
the problems raised by tlic text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., 
vol. II. 

4. Guijararasavali : a colh'ction of several old Gujarati 

Rasas; edited l>y Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Uesai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

5. Tarkabhasa : a work on Buddliist Logic, by Moksakara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

6. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental Institute, 

Baroda : compiled by the Librar y staff . 12 vols., vol. HI 
(Smrti MSS.). 




